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PREFACE, 



-Out of every ten Prefaces, ot attempts at 
introductory matter, to publications as tri- 
fling as that which follows, nine of the uum- 
;ber may fairly be considered as merely apo- 
logetical ; or, in other words, they are lowly 
intercessions with the public for undue 
mercy and indulgence. That mine should 
be similar, to most others, therefore, is no 
very great wonder. But still, as most men, 
when they bespeak favour, endeavour to set 
forth in goodly array, all the little claims 
they fancy they may possess for such consi- 
deration towards themselves; in this parti*- 
x^ular, also, must I follow the example of 
•my neighbours, and explain, as well as the 
occasion will allow me, why I venture, iii 
the following pages, to intrude on the pub- 
lic notice. 
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Many of the papers, then, which are her^ 
gathered together by the Bengalee, origi- 
nally appeared at different times, in the 
Calcutta periodicals. And for three of them, 
— •• The Old Civilian;' " Life in India;' and 
'^ The Bhooteah;' he has much pleasure in 
acknowledging the valuable assistance of 
others. That his attempts were kindly re- 
ceived, the Author has had grateful reason 
to know ; that some of them were even too 
favourably noticed, he cannot be ignorant ; 
and it would be affectation in him not to 
avow, that gratified and encouraged by the 
approval of Editors, and other literary fneads 
in India, (to whom the Bengalee Was^how- 
ever, almost uidcnown, and yet under his 
incognito,) he is induced to collect^ and 
complete their publication, and now to offer 
the whole in one Volume, for the amusement 
of his brother-exiles in the East. At the 
same time, he trusts that the Bengalee, 
unlike many of his old friends on their re^ 
appearance in their native country, may not 
be found to be too exclusively Indian^ too 
eternally the Nabob, either in ideas» charac* 
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ter, or conversation, to be voted borish and 
mipleasant^ even by John Bull himself. 

For the trifling and generally light matter 
throughout these pages, it would be well if 
any good apology could be offered. The 
Poetry would need the most; but indeed, 
(though this is no excuse,) it was writtjBn 
many years ago, when the Author was 
younger, and much idler in habits and occu- 
pation, than circumstances have lately al* 
lowed him to be. As for the Prose, that, 
for the greater part, was lightly written, a$ 
a relaxation after many a busy and fa^ 
tiguing hour of official duty. But of this 
enough : such as they both are, they are re- 
spectfully offered to the public perusal, and 
if they can succeed to while away a few 
weary moments of my Brethren in the land 
of the Sun, or bring my good friends in India, 
with their Asiatic habits, and still many 
worthy peculiarities, to the better acquaint- 
ance of our fellow-countrymen in England^ I 
shall not regret the temerity of the step I 
thus take in publishing the Bengalee* 
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FIRST LOVE. 



But soft ! — whom have we here ? 

Sbakspeare. 






If it has been the lot of any of my readers to gain 
admittance behind the scenes of a Theatre, — ^an Ama^ 
teur Drury, for instance,— and to watch a poor De- 
butant for a few minutes before the opening of the 
scene, in all the trepidation and awe of waiting for 
the fatal catch-word, which is to summon him'tq his 
ordeal, and bring him at once within the gaze and 
criticism of assembled hundreds ! then, be his courage 
what it may, or his assurance equal to that of a few 
gifted, and most happy individuals, still they must 
have observed his flushed cheek, colouring through 
the rouge, the trembling of his knee, the hesitation 
of his advance; — and then listening to his first few 
sentences, have distinctly caught the false and forced 
articulation of his words. At this moment the kindly 

B 
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portion of the audience usually feel for him; and there 
is an odd, and certainly not very pleasant sensation, 
busy in the heart of not a few of his friends. But 
wait awhile ; his confidence is abashed only, not de- 
stroyed; his courage hath only faltered, not wholly 
failed him. A single peal of applause calls him to 
himself; and treading more firmly and freely on the 
boarded arena, the same native assurance that brought 
him there at all, shines out undiminished in it's brazen 
splendour, and our new actor soon struts his busy 
hour, as bravely and gallantly as the best! 

Thus it is, though no youngster, — ^no maiden no- 
velist, shrinking, yet sighing to see herself in print, — 
though no new and gentle Tyro in the "love-sick 
angle^ of a newspaper; — ^thus it is, that even I feel, 
at first starting into notice, and rashly stepping for- 
ward into public observation; — thus it is my cheek 
flushes, my fingers tremble; and, if eyes might visit 
me, in my interesting and awful pi-edicament of in- 
diting, so should I seem the poor and lowly symbol of 

^^Fit timor, et pavidit trepidat formidine pectus !*^ 

And after all it is no such trifling or unarduous task, 
to throw oneVself irrevocably on the judgment and 
justice (mercy is out of the question) of a host of 
critics; — ^to know, that one fell sneer of condemnation 
may nip not only the budding hopes of all my antici- 
pated future most amusing lucubrations, but even 
doom their poor Author to the penalty of disowning his 
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own handy work; — aye, and bid him cry out louder 
than any one else against his bantling, in the hope of 
preserving his then, too necessary, too desirable in- 
cognito. But I will not dwell upon so lamentable and 
unlooked-for a result. Let me rather hasten forward 
to kind greetings and approvals ; smiles from fair read- 
ers, and risque perusal from my more grave and steady 
ones; — and at length, ere the Bengalee shall have 
reached it^s green old age, may I bum to disclose who i s 
the Author, and be restrained from the pleasing avowal, 
only by my own innate and most indomitable modesty. 

This modesty, which I thus early allude to, and 
announce, has been my bane through life: it''s only 
blessing, that it has made me a retired observer of 
others, even while it inculcated if s lessons through the 
sad medium of many a mishap ; and it may not prove 
uninstructive or undiverting, if, in this first Essay, I 
offer a short account of my Indian life, or rather of the 
leading and controlling events of it. It will serve, at 
all events, to bring the Bengalee and his readers 
better acquainted with each other. 

I came out to India before the close of the last 
Century; so I shall at once be recognised as no un- 
worthy usurper, as to standing, of my style and title. 
But in what capacity I arrived, whether " in the ser- 
vice ;*' whether as a tall Scotch Cadet, eager for pay, 
staff-facings and promotion; whether as a cranny in 
some good house of Agency, where time and useful- 
ness to the "Dear Sirs^ have since advertised me into a 
two-anna share of their balance-sheet; or, whether as a 
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ruddy-faced maker of Tirhoot and Kissenagur Indigo; 
all this must remain untold ! Ere the Bengalee 
shall have unwoven the tissue of his tale, the truth 
may possibly be gathered from his pages; but still 
by inference only; for our annual East India and 
Calcutta Directories are so good at indexing names, 
rank, standing, and avocations, that he might as 
well blazon forth his cognomen and titles at length, 
in capitals, as give the clue to a secret, which every 
red book would then unravel. 

On my first arrival it occurred, that I was for some 
time detained in Calcutta, where I saw every body; 
was, I am sure, known to every body ; and yet re- 
cognized by nobody. My letters of recommendation 
and other circumstances, procured me, at first, not a 
few dinners, where I sat silent, and little noticed 
by those around me. My modesty never ventured 
to bow to my hosts and patrons elsewhere ; and they, 
in their short-sightedness and reserve, seemed' as little 
disposed to notice me. Thus it very naturally fol- 
lowed, that in a few months I had the full and un- 
disturbed benefit of my own most particular society 
and reflections: and thrown on my own resources, 
I read much ; wooed the Muses a little ; and studied 
the Gamut, and Wragg's Flute Preceptor. Nay, 
I even bought a valuable Cremona at outcry, which I 
sedulously and noisily struggled with, till it brought 
me an impertinent chit from my next-door neighbour; 
and I was nearly paraded under the great tree of fatal 
celebrity, for my angry retort to this gentleman of too 
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sensitive organs. In fine, I caught at all methods of 
domestic amusement, which a bachelor can resort 
to, and at length saw the vanity of them all; when 
it occurred to me, that, as a Benedict only, could 
a modest, grave, and unobtrusive young man like 
myself, hope to secure a home, or happiness, in 
India. I pictured to myself a fond sharer of my so- 
litude; her sigh the echo of mine; and to crown the 
blissful pencilling, there shone a pair of deep blue 
eyes, which ever came to mingle with the scene, and 
brighten over my sketch; till their blue beaming grew 
into a necessary, component part of the design : — nay, 
seemed the light, the soul, the centre of my picture. 
To expound all this, in due candour, it is necessary 
to detail, that I was a regular attendant at St. John'*s 
Church, which at that time had not risen to the 
prouder and more episcopal eminence of a Cathedral. 
In a pew not far removed from my seat, gleamed the 
most, captivating glances that ever shone from the 
bright orbs of youth, gentleness, and beauty. They 
were immediately before me; — ^no wonder that they 
seemed at times to fall on me. Once or twice, me- 
thought, (and yet my modesty is unimpeachable,) 
the return of their bright influence was too quickly re- 
newed, and too lingeringly allowed to rest, to be alto- 
gether the result of accident. From that sad moment 
commenced my troubles ; or, as at that delusive pe- 
riod, I so foolishly conceived, all that was dreamy and 
delicious upon earth . The Prayer-book, alas ! claimed 
not my perusal as it ought. Many an impressive 
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inculcation of the Preacher lost more than half of it's 
effect, for my eyes saw not the emphatic action of his 
arm, nor the look of convincingness that followed each 
rich flower of his rhetoric. The truth was, I fell des- 
perately in love with the blue eyes before me, and 
hence all the fancyings and day dreamings which be-^ 
gan to play the deuce with my bachelor habits; — 
hence my aspirings after matrimonial felicities, and 
my growing distaste for all present solitary evils.— 

'* Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind!** 

so our immortal Bard declares; but I thought very 
differently. It were impious to suppose that those 
bright blue eyes looked not love; aye, and that they 
looked not love at me ! and though the saying may be 
true, that your grave and retired man is, after all, the 
most conceited and most self-upheld of all created 
beings, yet did I feel humbly assured that I was the 
happy subject of her thoughts, even as she proved so 
ceaselessly of mine. Many were my sleepless nights 
and restless days, till, at length, I wrought myself up 
to the determination of a speedy consummation of the 
matter. How to effect it was another point. I had 
soon found out the name and terrestrial abode of my 
blue-eyed charmer ; nay, had brought myself boldly to 
gain an introduction to the family. If there be faith 
in glances, the fair Lucinda smiled on my first visit. 
To find myself so near my happiness was beyond 
patience or slow endurance; so, in less than a week 
(rather precipitate, it has since struck me, for so very 
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modest a young man!) I indited on Bath paper a 
brief mention of my pain ; trusted my person was not 
disagreeable, nor my views presumptuous ; and con- 
cluded by entreating an early, and, I would fain hope, 
a favourable answer to my prayer. 

This note went off at half-past eleven precisely, on 
a hot and glowing morning of the month of May. 
'* ""Twas Love's own season !^ 

Woe's me ! it was a wearisome and anxious time, 
up to past four in the afternoon, and yet no reply. 
Tiffen had been removed untouched. I had paced up 
and down my room till my feet refused their office ; 
and yet when I flung myself despairingly upon the 
couch, in less than three seconds they had again to 
support me. My poor unoffending nails, too, were 
bitten to the very quick ! At last, five struck, 
and wkh it came my Bearer with the dread de- 
cider of my fate. It was a large business-kind 
of letter ; — a half-official sort of packet methought, 
with huge bluff hand-writing; the very Omega 
to the Alpha of blue eyes. I opened it; — ^it was 
from the Father of my Lucinda: — "He kad just 

returned from Cutcherry, and seen Mr. ^'s 

extraordinary application to his daughter, whose short 
acquaintance with Mr. prevented the pos- 
sibility of her acknowledging the favour. He trusted 
it would not be deemed uncivil his returning the note, 
which his family could only conceive to have been for- 
warded under error, and certainly intended for some 
other lady !" 
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An earthquake could not have produced a more 
sudden revulsion in nature, than did this fell destruc- 
tion of my hopes. The bright blue eyes of former 
dreams were now changed to dark Gorgonic glances 
of aversion. I forswore all society, all intercourse; 
and but for an incident which occurred some years 
after, which brought me back to the world, in even 
kindlier and better mood than before, I should have 
remained the same sad and secluded misanthrope for 
ever. 

The incident I have just adverted to, must form the 
subject of some future Chapter. My seclusion, how- 
ever, was not altogether unattended with benefit. The 
veryquaintnesses and oddities of thought, which such a 
state gives rise to, are not without their worth; — ^nay, 
they may at times be instructive, or, at least, amus- 
ing. We hang with the deepest interest upon the 
first remarks of a man relieved from long blindness; 
and though the paces of a late unridden courser may 
be unpleasing in their roughness, yet the steed is es- 
sentially improved, and oftentimes. of better value for 
it's run m i€s own native pasture and retirement. 
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FATE OP ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN INDIA. 

On her bestow*!! 
Too much of ornameiit. Milton. 

My introduction to my readers has already dis- 
closed to them, that I am that most disconsolate of 
all earthly beings, — a confirmed Bachelor ; and fast 
verging also to the hapless appellation of an old one ! 
Like many others of the species, I am characterized 
by some, who do not know me intimately, to be 
somewhat of the same disposition, as the grave per- 
sonag« in Le depit amoureux, — " tin etrange homme, 
et d'une humeur terrible.*" I was once even written 
to, from the Writers' Buildings, by a round robin 
of young gentlemen, whose very Fathers were my 
contemporaries years ago, in Calcutta, to beg I would 
enrol my name in a society of unfortunates, which 
they had established and brought together, under the 
designation of the Juwab Club ; and of which they 
gracioiKsly tendered me the chair! — nay, I was once 
gravely asked by a pert young Miss, if it was really 
true, that I so resolutely and unalterably hated the 
whole sex ! 

Thank Heaven ! however, I am known to a few 

b2 
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staunch friends, who have been pleased to find some- 
thing in me, to counterbalance the seeming repul- 
siveness of my habitual reserve. These have dis- 
covered a warmth of heart, that would gladly repay 
them for their good opinion; and they can testify 
that I think more of my fair friends, than I would 
willingly confess ; that I regret my present state of 
single blessedness, oftener than I would avow ; and 
though I fain strengthen myself in my bachelor 
habits, and self-esteem, by picking holes in the 
alleged felicities of my married acquaintances, yet 
the fabled Fox is shewn but too plainly in my criti- 
cising acumen ; and envy, melancholy to say, too 
often betrays ifs pointless essence, in my every 
objection. 

This present Chapter will be devoted to a few 
of my stoutest and ablest attacks ; and as they are 
levelled at the Ladies themselves, let them wiswer 
them if they may. 

It would seem with our Fair ones in this clime, that 
when they once begin to think and act for them- 
selves, and become their own mistresses, by safely 
arriving within the holy pale of matrimony, their 
first essay at independence is boldly to forswear those 
very arts and accomplishments, which had so aided 
to confer on them the distinction they enjoy, and which 
had raised them to the happy power of being able 
to please only themselves. They feel it at once 
necessary to pass censure on the oflicious and busy 
care of parents, guardians, friends, teachers and 
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Others ; and with our motto, and in the words of the 
Epic poet, they conceive that these 

" bestow'd 
Too much of ornament, in outward view 
Elaborate.** 

Eager, therefore, to correct the error, they consign 
to merciless oblivion the entire fruits of a painful, 
and certainly not inexpensive, course of instruction. 
The Piano, Harp, Drawing, and, in fine, all the oma> 
mental portions of education, are discarded as fri- 
volous, and no longer interesting. Although the 
remembered instruments, or possibly newer and more 
expensive ones, still prove the component parts of the 
fashionable household furniture, their sounds are to be 
awakened only by the hand of the stranger ; while the 
oblivious mistress suddenly proclaims her own entire 
ignorance of their use, and deplores her newly-ac- 
quired incapacity to touch them. 

" I never play now,*** is the reply of more than 
half the married ladies of the community here, and 
I might add of the British Indian possessions. In 
the Mofussil some allowance may reasonably be 
granted, from the difficulty of prei^rving the proper 
means of continuing the accomplishment. At the 
Presidency, however, where no obstacles exist, we 
might easily point out whole circles of the late most 
promising pupils of the first English teachers, whose 
fingers, during years of eternal practice, were busy 
only at Sonatas and Temas, who now not only 
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decline to approach the Piano, but from utter desue- 
tude, in a very few months, are borne out by fact, 
when they assert their inability to play. The Harp, 
every where, has some shew of excuse ; and is assu- 
redly a most troublesome and thankless instrument, 
to attempt to retain in proper tune or order. Like 
the other wished-for harmonies of this life, some un- 
happy circumstance or other is always at hand to 
jar the hopes and endeavours of hours; something 
damps or destroys the chords. The faithless tie, on 
which so much, nay all depended, which had sepa^ 
rated, and again and again been coaxed into seeming 
union and obedience to our wishes, now harshly and 
irrevocably severs, where nothing can replace or 
reunite ! And at length, after days ef loss and 
vexation, the heart flies away in disgust, to other and 
easier sources of enjoyment. It must be owned also, 
there is nothing on earth so depressingly melancjioly, 
so truly doleful, as the disconsolate twang of a 
broken Harp string, — 

^^ £a lapsa repente ruinam 
Cum sonitu trahit,** 

moaning forth it*s own sad tale and destruction, from 
within the unprotecting cover, or huge deal case in 
the comer ! Again, it is almost politic in some fair 
followers of Orpheus, to abstain from the Harp. It's 
annoyances come too full and frequent for the well- 
being and equanimity of the temper, and it may be 
mercy to the poor bridegroom, that this same luckless 
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and trying source of amusement be abstained from, 
even in the honey-moon. Yet I cannot conceive why 
the Piano is as equally, and as early discarded, as 
ifs sister instrument. It'*s chords are less frail and 
faithless; it's tones more true and lasting; and 
though it gives not the same opportunity for the 
display of commanding gracefulness as the Harp, 
still, in sober seriousness I assert it, there is scarcely 
a more pleasing ^oyment in the hours of domestic 
relaxation, than that of listening to, and witnessing 
an unaffected, feeling, and lady-like performer.on the 
Piano. 

I was much amused, not long since, on the occa- 
sion of a morning visit to a good old matronly Mama 
of my ac(]^aintance. The two eldest daughters 
were hard by in separate rooms, and busily engaged 
in seeming ceaseless practice. The eternal variations 
of two well-known tunes, up to the number of some 
ten or fifteen, were most perseveringly and unskip- 
pingly gone through : introduction, tema, variations, 
major, minor, finale and all I They were not allowed, 
of course, to join us in the fitting room, partly that 
their practice might not be disturbed, but prin- 
cipally, that I was looked upon as an utter imprac- 
ticable. The good old lady, however, was by no 
means unfriendly, or uncommunicative. She had 
a large packet, with half a dozen of closely written 
>* crossed and recrossed'' Europe letters before her ; 
and graciously repeated to me portions of their, to 
her, most interesting contents. The third daughter 
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at home had been taken up to London, to have the 
benefit of a season^s finish by Cramer, and was said 
to promise unusual brilliancy of touch. Her Crayons 
too were delightful; and her pencilling, after the 
Bath school, with it^s large single leaves, indescribable 
sprigs, and ever-to-be-counted foliage, most remark- 
able for it's proficiency. The dancing, by I know 
not whom, was also of great promise I Then there 
were such earnest dissertations upon, and delineations 
in her letters of, the modes of education, adhered to 
with . this young lady. Mr. Peel's new Bill was of 
infinitely less importance ; and our Calcutta Stamp 
Tax a very jest to them. Such scrupulous devotion 
of periodical hours to each accomplishment ; of por- 
tions of the day to every art ; of the morning to one, 
the noon to a second, and the afternoon to a score of 
others ! — ^Alas ! thought I, and is all this waste of 
time, toil and youth, and last, not least, of the 
poor Husband'^s purse, to be cast away in pursuit of 
what will be utterly valueless and neglected, ere 
a few short years have wrought their change upon 
the thankless victim of the present most unprofitable 
care and unavailing anxiety. 

Yet all this toil in youth, and neglect in after 
years, is the case with nearly three families out of 
every five of my acquaintance. The married ladies 
sometimes assert, and it must be allowed with no 
slight portion of truth, that the fault frequently 
rests with the gentlemen. The same tunes, the same 
endeavours to please, which once never besought ad- 
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miration, or at least attention, in vain, are now heard 
unheeded by their lords, nay perhaps received with 
annoyance. The hooka bubbles out, just as loudly 
at the sweetest passage of the song, or the softest 
adagio, as at the mere allegro or finale of some worn- 
out concerto. The accompaniment of the flute or 
voice, once ever offered, is now scarcely granted even 
to solicitation ; while, in fact, all desire and attempt 
on the part of the lady to please, are gone, from the 
conviction of the fruitlessness of their exertion. 
When this cannot be denied, we can only say, the 
more shame to the parties. 

Other Ladies contend that time now fails them. 
Their families have too much claim upon their 
proper' attention, to admit of a relinquishment, as 
before, to simple accomplishments of the world. In 
the same way their books, their dress, conversation, 
manners, and every agremen of life, give way to the 
mere domestic functions of superintending the eating, 
drinking, nursing, clothing and sleeping of their 
little ones. It is true, the affectionate feeling, that' 
prompts such exclusive employment, is amiable, and 
indicative of one of the kindliest and most admired 
virtues of our nature. But it's very exclusiveness is 
it's fault ; and if the inspired son of the Psalmist has 
not erred in telling us there is a time in worldly 
^i^ncems for all things, — there is surely also capa- 
city in the foldings of the heart, for fuller and more 
diffusive affections than tliose, which cold, nay often < 
times unkind elsewhere, can concentrate only, and 
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direct their force, like the inferior sharers of our ere- 
ation, to the mere instinctive care and rearing of their 
offspring ! 

I shall close this Essay by a short Poetical deli- 
neation of such a character, and only entreat, that it 
may not be deemed from the life, and too faithful a 
portrait. 

Materna once I knew a hoyden maid^ 

Lov«ly and joyous, every thing but — staid ; 

Blithe as the beaming of her playful eye. 

She would waltz, romp, laugh, any thing but — sigh. 

I left her then, the gayest of the gay. 

Nor met Materna more for many a day; 

When next I saw her, — Heavens and earth ! — ^behold 

The awful change, a few short years had told ! 

She sat at home within her Husband's hall 

Throned as a Mother I — here a baby small 

Scream'd on her lap, and there in basket laid. 

Slept on the floor a little two-years' maid : 

Pouting in comer, sulk'd a sturdy boy : 

And nigh yon chair a missy shy and coy. 

Clung to it's arm, and ever and anon. 

Shrunk from Mama, who fain would draw her on. 

I ask'd in wonder, — could this be the girl 

I once had met in Fashion's giddy whirl ? 

Now more than Dowdy, — worse than slattern grown. 

With rumpled cap, and looser dressing gown ; 

Telling long tales of teething, and it's ills. 

Of lancing, leeching, purgatives and pills ; 
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Of troubles dire from nursings and from dhyes. 
Colds, coughs, and rushes, — cholic and weak eyes ; 
Thrush, croup, and measles, — ^boils and vaccination. 
And hundred others, — dread enumeration ! 
There was no punkah, lest it's chilling air 
Should hurt the little host that nestled there : 
There was no light, — alas ! the cheering ray 
Was deem'd but glare, and thus in gloom they lay : 
There was no converse, save a Mother's cares. 
And save her watchings, frettings, and her fears : — 
In short, all life, — idea, — thought, — joy was gone. 
She was a Mother, — but was that — alone! 
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THE FUGITIVE. 



Mail enfin diaoourons de raimable captive 



MOLIKRK'6 L'BTOUROr. 

/ 



At the entrance, from the South-west, into the beau- 
tiful vale of Mukwanpore, in Nepaul, at the point 
where the clear waters of the Raptee first enter into 
the valley, after quitting their course among the hills, 
which rise perpendicularly from the river, and almost 
darken it with their lofty and wood-crowned heights, 
— ^is situated the small and secluded post of Hettou- 
rah. It is discovered not long after descending the 
Cheriaghattah pass; and during the second Nepaul 
campaign, in 1816, was the point, where the division 
under the personal command of the late lamented, and, 
alas! unappreciated. Sir David Ochterlony, halted 
after turning the pass; and where they were after- 
wards joined by the detachment, under Brigadier Bur- 
nett, which, as concerted by the General, had gal- 
lantly forced the famed pass itself, by a direct assault 
on it^s precipitous and stockaded heights. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of Hettourah. The 
Goorkahs had avowed their approval of the site, by 
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erecting a neat and well-built description of post, or 
guard-house, with it^s picturesque roofs carved and 
fashioned after the manner of China. At this spot 
the river, though deep, is far from broad, but ex- 
hibits that glassy clearness peculiar only to mountain 
streams. It^s finny inhabitants are distinctly seen in 
shoals, gliding over the pebbles and rocks, which gem 
it^s farthest depths, and among them, the bright co- 
lours of many resemble those of our northern trout, 
and were, in fact, originally mistaken for them by our 
Officers. Reflected also in every possible hue, on the 
bosom of the water, are the many species of trees 
clothing the hills, as they rise almost perpendicularly 
from the river; — their range forming with the Cheri- 
aghattah heights, a narrow and most stupendous am- 
phitheatre above the valley. 

At the period in which the following little tale is 
dated, the army under Sir David Ochterlony had re- 
tired for some months from Nepaul; and our Resident . 
had long since taken his post. at Catmandoo, as stipu- 
lated at the peace. There were the usual suite, with 
a small escort, with this representative of the British 
Government at the Nepaul Court ; and the treasure 
necessary for their salaries and pay was periodically 
sent from Fatna, under the charge of a party of Se- 
poys, commanded by a subaltern officer. It was usual 
for the guard to proceed through the Saul forest cm 
leaving our territory, and then marching by Bec- 
hiakoh, and the Cheriaghattah Pass, descend to Het- 
tourah^ and there await a party from the British es- 
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cort, at Catmandoo, the capital of Nepaul, which re- 
ceived charge of the treasure, and enabled the Sepoy 
guard forthwith to return to our provinces. 

Lieutenant Raymond, with a detachment of eighty 
men of one of the Bengal Regiments of Native In- 
fantry, in the month of December, 1816, had been em- 
ployed on this duty : he had, that very morning, de- 
livered over the treasure to the Resident's escort, at 
Hettourah, and was preparing to return again towards 
Behar on the following day. The usual strictness of 
duty, necessary in guarding treasure, was not lost 
sight of; and although the money had been safely 
consigned over, still the habit of discipline en- 
joined the continuance of the same military precau- 
tions, with the detachment ; and the regular sentries, 
before sun-set on that evening, were being posted as 
usual, around the little encampment. 

Young Raymond was natiurally of an ardent and 
romantic turn of mind; although it had been the 
fashion with him, during the few years of his Indian 
career, to repress it^s feeling, and among his lighter 
military contemporaries, to disown it's very existence. 
He was particularly struck with the beauty and gran- 
deur of the scene around him. Wandering in the vi. 
cinity, with the usual accompaniment of our detached 
officers, a favourite gun, his thoughts dwelt for a time 
on the majestic view before him. Then reverting to 
the more distant, yet fondly remembered, and regret- 
ted objects of home, which gradually became asso- 
ciated with the feeling of solitude and desertedness 
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that the place awakened, — ^he sighed at his separation 
from all that he had once held dear. His present few 
hopes and future prospects came gloomily before his 
view, and his mind sank into that train of desponding 
thought, which, it must be confessed, is too often the 
fate of the younger officers of our native army to suf- 
fer; cut off, as they are, from every early friend, 
and thrown often into solitary and cheerless duties, 
with few anticipations of brighter prospects, to cheer 
them in their performance. Like the young lover in 
the well-known tale of the Pirate, he scarcely be- 
thought him of his gun, until he at length listlessly, 
and almost unconsciously, fired at some birds which 
were sailing afar in the still air above him; when the 
report not only aroused him from the dream where his 
fancy had conveyed him, but awakened the sleeping 
echoes of the mountain, till the reverberated sounds 
seemed to mock at the late din of war, which, but a few 
months before, had thundered in the vicinity of the 
3ame scene. He half started, and looked around; 
when on the steep and woody side of the hill near 
him, he perceived several Goorkah soldiers scrambling 
down from bush to bush, and tree to tree, apparently 
not a little quickened in their motions by the report 
of his fowling piece. 

Without apprehension for his party, which could 
defend itself, he still naturally thought of the treasure 
which must now be little beyond the fort of Mukwan- 
pore, on it''s way to Catmaudoo. He was wondering 
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within himself at the probable cause of these Gooi^ 
kahs lurking in his neighbourhood, when his orderly 
came hurr}dng towards him, and announced that two 
strangers had precipitately fled into the spot where 
the guard was encamped, while a party of Nepaul- 
ese soldiers, as if in pursuit, were halted in the 
immediate vicinity, and their leader had sent to be 
admitted to the presence of the English Sahib. Ray- 
mond quickly sought his encampment. On the way, 
his Subadar met him, and in a few words apprised 
his officer that a female, veiled and closely concealed, 
but evidently of rank, from the immense value of an 
Hindoostanee bracelet which she had proffered to the 
sentinel, who first endeavoured to prevent her seeking 
refuge at the tents, accompanied by an old and weary 
Goorkah, had, for some cause or other, thrown herself 
upon the protection of the Sepoy detachment. 

On Raymond^s drawing nearer, the Goorkah himself 
came up as quickly as his faint and trembling limbs 
would seem to permit, and, casting himself implor. 
ingly at his feet, entreated, in the name of Heaven, 
that he would grant safety and protection to his 
daughter and himself, and not deliver them up to the 
Goorkah soldiers, who were in immediate pursuit, and, 
indeed, at that very moment within sight and hearing 
of the camp. 

"Who are ye, then.^^' enquired Raymond, "and 
why thus in flight from your own countrymen.^'' 

My child and I,'' he eagerly replied, "have 
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escaped from slavery; nay, from death itself; and 
hearing of your party at Hettourah, have reached it 
to cast ourselves at your feet.'' 

At this moment they were interrupted by a Sepoy, 
who informed the officer that the Goorkah sirdar of 
the party at hand, attended by three or four of his 
military followers, sent his greeting and compliments 
to the English captain, and urgently requested to be*' 
admitted to his presence. 

" There can be no reason for declining the request,'** 
said Raymond, turning to the Subadar; *^ but have a 
few steady men in readiness to attend here, if I need 
them." 

The Goorkah was accordingly ushered to the spot 
where Raymond was standing; his few followers 
keeping at a little distance in the rear. After the 
customary salutations, he respectfully, but still au- 
thoritatively, or rather as if he thought his solicita- 
tion admitted of no possible refusal, requested that 
the two fugitives from the Nepaul Court, for whose 
seizure he had the royal order and seal, and whom he 
had closely followed and traced into this encampment, 
might be delivered up to his armed party. The 
party itself, in compliment to the British officer, he 
had halted at a short distance. 

" Yonder old man," he continued in good Hin- 
doostanee, pointing to the aged stranger, who, in the 
extremity of fear, was shrinking behind Rajrmond 
and the Subadar, and trembling for his very life,— 
^^ yonder traitor is the male fugitive, and thus I 
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arrest him T exdaimea he, inaking a' diovement at 
the same time, as if to seize his person, while the few 
followers approached quickly to second him. 

" Hold !'' said Raymond, calmly, but peremptorily; 
" this is my ground while I encamp here, and not a 
foot that has voluntarily sought it's sanctuary shall 
quit it by force, or without my free permission. 
Who are these fugitives ? and whence is your autho- 
rity to seize them.?^ 

" Sir," replied the Goorkah, " I have the authority 
of my superiors ; of the rulers of the soil. These 
people are their subjects ; and offenders against the 
law. They are escaped slaves from the Zenanah 
of our Chief and Prince, Bureah Ummr Sing 
Thappa.'' 

" But what is their offence ?'^ enquired the English- 
man; " and why came they here i*'' 

" Go, — ask the fickle frailty of woman, why the 
girl-slave has fled her bower,'' rejoined the Chief; 
" and bid the wanton fool tell you why she has 
seduced yon hoary traitor as the partner of her flight. 
I know not, care not; — my orders are to seize and 
conduct them to the fate they merit." 

At this instant, bursting from the tent which had 
afforded her shelter, like a fairy glance of light, the 
veiled form of the female object of their discussion 
darted forward to cast herself at the feet of Raymond. 
She still held her veil around her, but contrived to 
cling with one arm to the knee of the astonished 
Englishman, and throwing her head in the eastern 
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t/tyle of lowly prostration to his very feet, faintly 
ilkrieked out for his protecting and saving mercy to 
kerself and parent. 

* " Parent r sternly exclaimed the Goorkah chief, 
^^ is it thus, wanton ! thou hast titled thy paramour, 
and the dotard partner of thy flight! Sahib,^' he 
continued, addressing Raymond, ^' yon abject and 
disgraced being is the slave and late favoured minion 
of Ummr Thappa! and that traitor, now trembling 
behind you, the foul instrument of her guilt, whom 
she has seduced to aid in her escape. May I claim 
your permission to remove them?^* 

There were few incidents that, in one brief moment, 
could have excited such intense interest in the mind 
of Raymond, as the sudden, but painful, scene before 
him. At his feet was a young trembling female, and 
at his side her aged companion, both breathlessly 
suing, as it were, for life at his hand ; and awaiting, 
in death-like anxiety, the coming fiat of his resolve, 
which might either snatch them from impending fate, 
or ccmsign them at a word to inevitable and immediate 
destruction. He gazed in silence at the timid crea*^ 
ture at his knee, whose beauteous arm was yet cling- 
ing to him convulsively, and at length turning ab- 
ruptly to the Goorkah Sirdar, ** If Ummr Sing," he 
Exclaimed, " were here himself, and with his legions 
and myrmidons to back him, he should not thus 
seize the poor suitor for my protection I So apprise 
him, and the Superior who sent you !"" 

" Misiy the God of thy Fathers protect and repay 
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thee!^ murmured out the faint voice of the suppliant 
at bis feet ; and immediately, as if the energy which 
terror had lent her, had now failed, under the change-^ 
ful violence and intensity of her new emotions, she 
sank senseless on the earth, where her delicate form 
had already prostrated itself. Ere she came to her- 
self, there had been a long and angry discussion 
between the Englishman and the Goorkah Sirdar. 
The latter had tried every means of persuasion, 
entreaty, and once or twice of open menace, to 
induce the British officer to relinquish his protection 
to the fugitive. He stated that his own life would 
atone for non-compliance with his orders; and that 
he durst not return to Catmandoo without the de- 
sired object of his pursuit; he adverted to the 
strength of his own party in the neighbourhood, till 
finding all of no avail, he at length tauntingly ex- 
claimed, ^^ Is it for this abandoned woman, — ^this- 
shameless wanton and her paramour, that you brave 
the awful consequences of their detention ?" 

At these words, which had evidently reached the 
recovering perception of the young female, she slowly 
raised herself from the earth ; declining, however, the 
proffered assistance of Raymond; and turning to the 
Gtx>rkah leader, exclaimed, ^^ Thou breathest fidse- 
hood, base and unmannered slave! Come hither,** 
said she commandingly to the old man; ^^ come hither, 
thou poor companion of my danger !^ Then rising* 
up, and holding him forth to the view of Raymond, 
whilst, by this graceful and impressive movement, her 
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veil was thrown back, aad floated on her shoulders, 
she mildly yet feelingly exclaimed, — " Is this my 
paramour ? The parent herself of the haughty chief, 
whose walls I lately fled, lived not on earth more 
saintly pure, than breathed my every thought towards 
this aged and faithful partner of my flight ! — Nay," 
she continued as she looked with scorn towards the 
Goorjkah, till her gentle figure seemed to wear the 
character even of dignity, ^^ was it not enough that 
I abhorred thy Prince ? Dost thou belie, and ques- 
tion the instinctive terror of the fawn which bids it 
flee the wolf? or must thou revile the prey that 
shrinks from the murderous stoop of the falcon ?^ 

It is scarcely possible to conceive a more beautiful 
creature than she who so emphatically uttered this 
haughty vindication of her fame and flight. Her dark 
hair had been braided back after the eastern manner, 
but in her late exertions and terror, had partly es- 
caped from if s confinement, and it'^s glistening and 
silken tresses* were falling in rich profusion on her 
shoulders. Her forehead, however, was scarcely shad- 
ed by them, and though it betrayed less fairness than 
would have belonged even to the warm South of 
Europe, was yet any thing but dark; and displayed 
rather that indescribably pure and clear complexion, 
so peculiar to some of the fair daughters of the rer 
mote East. Her eyes, during the moment that they 
flashed indignation at the insult of theGoorkah Sirdar, 
were large and brilliantly dark, but the long and 
deep*fringed lids of her country, so often the theme of 
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the Eastern Poets^ soon fell shadingly over her 
glances, as the feelings of habit and retiring shame 
recalled her to a sense of her unveiled situation amidst 
the gaze of strangers. Sbe now looked timidly down, 
and drawing her veil again closely and gracefully 
around her, seemed to entreat permission to withdraw 
from a scene so fraught with apprehension ; and seek 
in the nearest tent a retirement, more suited to her 
wishes, and the secluded customs of her country. . 

As Raymond signified his acquiescence with her 
entreaty, and desired those near him to convey her to 
his tent, the Goorkah, after briefly recapitulating the 
danger of the course pursued by the Englishman^ 
abruptly withdrew. There is a bluntness and inde- 
pendent sturdiness in the Goorkah character, which 
had attracted the notice of our countrymen, in their 
operations against their late enemy, and Raymond 
was not a little surprised, therefore, at the ease with 
Ivhich he had got rid of this military claimant for the 
fugitive. But, in truth, the Sirdar was uncertain 
what course to pursue, and felt himself fettered in 
the duty entrusted to him. . The orders he had hastily 
deceived from the Goorkah Authorities to pursue the 
escaped pair, -provided for no contingency like the 
unthought-of intervention of the British detachment ; 
while the strict injunction to the frontier guards, of 
which his party formed a part, to avoid all collision 
with, or possible cause of ofience to, their late invaders, 
paralyzed his wishes. This he more than hinted to 
the Lieutenant when intimating his own desire to 
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adopt force, where his entreaties had so entirely failed; 
The Goorkah soldiers, who in fact were more nume- 
rous than the Sepoys, were shortly afterwards led off 
from the neighbourhood ; and the quiet post of Het- 
tourah was again left to the undisturbed possession of 
the officer and his detachment. 

The sun had by this time completely set, and in 
the shady valley of Muckwanpore, the darkness of 
night was fast descending. Raymond bethought of 
precautions to guard against any return of the irri- 
tated Goorkahs ; and now the circumstances in which 
he suddenly found himself involved, came forcibly 
to his reflection. He was at a considerable distance 
from the outer confine of the Saul forest, where our 
own frontier commenced, and before him lay the 
Cheriaghattah pass, where, in it'^s present state, even 
a few men might effectually cut off his retreat. 
There were other points also of almost equal difli* 
culty of passage, if his opponents were prepared to 
avail themselves of these advantages. After con- 
ferring, therefore, with the Subadar, the Lieutenant 
made arrangements for speedily breaking up from 
their present encampment. Marching by night is by 
no means unusual with our detached parties of Sepoys, 
and is generally preferred, as more in consonance with 
the climate ; but here, circumstances left Raymond 
little alternative ; and even the appearance of thus 
retiring from the vengeance of the Goorkahs, was 
preferable to the certainty of early violence and blood- 
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shed, if their soldiers returned with fuller orders, and 
better means of enforcing them. 

A small portion of a Sepoy tent was now pitched 
apart for Raymond, after he had given instructions 
for such means of comfort as could be procured from 
within his own detachment for it's unexpected guest. 
He sent for the aged stranger, who could give but 
little information, either as to the history, or causes of 
the flight, of his Mistress. It appeared that he held 
some subordinate situation in the Zenanah of Ummr 
Sing, and won by the kindness and presents of the 
young and lovely favourite of the chief, who had been 
brought into his residence only a few months before, 
< — it was said, from Hindoostan, — ^he was induced to 
assist in her escape to the Company's provinces. Fur- 
ther, that ascertaining the date of the expiected 
arrival of the British treasure, they had planned to 
reach Hettburah on the same day as the guard. So 
closely, however, were they pursued, and so early 
was the discovery of their flight, that they had only 
gained the sanctuary by a few hundred paces, and 
were actually in sight of their pursuers at the moment 
of reaching the encampment. 

Before midnight the tents were struck, and having 
placed the funale in a Palankeen, which was fortu- 
nately with them, they moved on silently and guard- 
edly, towards the pass. It was strange, how deeply 
the very Sepoys seemed to enter into the interest of 
these occurrences ; they were whispering together as 
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they marched on, and appeared each to be as anxious 
for the safety of their young and mysterious charge, 
as if her appeal had been made individually to every 
private of the detachment. There was not among 
them one who would not freely have sacrificed his life 
for this object of their solicitude ; — ^not from the same 
high spirit of romance that influenced their officer, 
but partly from the feeling that she was escaping 
from their late opponents the Goorkahs, which con- 
ferred, they thought, some little honour in the rescue ; 
and more, that the event itself, sanctioned too by their 
officer, was just of the description to work upon the 
pature and Rajpoot pride of this easily-led class of 
soldiery. It has been the fashion of late to decry 
them, and disregard their quiet and unobtrusive ser- 
vices; but, from wiiat source shall we replace so 
docile, so inexpensive, yet so brave a body as the 
Rajpoots of our Upper Provinces? Orators, we 
know, love to call British India, the ^^ Empire of opi- 
nion ;*^ but, it is the Empiee of Sepoys : and woe 
to it's rulers, when they shall venture to neglect 
this main spring, this too critical secret of it's me~ 
chanism ! 

Towards daylight they found themselves in the 
narrow and rugged way, which winds along in con- 
tinued ascent, till it comes to the difficult and more 
precipitous approach to the key of the pass itself, 
situated at the extreme height of the Cheriaghattah 
ridge. The traces of the prepared road, over which 
.the heavy ordnance of the British Army had been 
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transported in the war, by the incredible exertions of 
elephants, the aid of cables and blocks affixed to trees, 
and other means, were now wholly obliterated by the 
late months of periodical rain : but the line of ascent 
and the direction were still the same, and made it evi- 
dent that a few such positions in the hands of deter^ 
mined defenders, would effectually check the proudest 
and best equipped army that ever marched to invasion. 
Immense jetting rocks here and there seemed to 
obstruct all access ; their crests were reached only by 
climbing with difficulty the broken path which wound 
around them ; and which, when gained, formed steps, 
or resting places, for the weary toilers up the height. 
On finally reaching the vicinity of the extreme sum- 
mit, Raymond distinctly heard the shout and shrill 
whistle of the Goorkahs, and distinguished, through 
the haziness of the opening day, several forms above 
him, whom the approach of his party was putting 
into confusion. He halted his advanced and leading 
files, and then moving on with care, and decision, 
soon reached the summit. He there heard the con- 
tinued shouts, and perceived the descent and escape 
of a small body of men, who had been busy stockad- 
ing near the crest of the ridge ; and had they effected 
their purpose, and but a few hours more been granted 
to them, a whole brigade might have failed to force 
a point, which their defences then must completely 
have commanded. He paused not, but at once com- 
menced his descent, and after a few hours reached the 
rocky and broken bed of an exhausted mountain 
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torrent, which now led it's open way for miles, to the 
commencement of the Saul forest at Bechiakoh 

At this latter place, it was Ra3rmond's intention to 
have halted and refreshed his men ; he betook himself 
to the side of the Palankeen, the doors of which were 
kept carefully closed, and which was moving on, 
assisted by many, and well guarded on either sidt. 
To the respectful enquiry and expression of his hope, 
that it's gentle inmate was not much fatigued or dis* 
tressed by their late perilous ascent of the pass, he 
received a kind and grateful answer. The hills at this 
point were more abruptly scarped in their heights, 
and at one part, cliffs completely overhung the bed of 
the mountain torrent. It was here, and at the 
moment that he retired from the side of the Palan^ 
keen, that a shot whizzed past his leading files, 
followed by several others, with the running report of 
either matchlocks or musquets, on the heights above 
them. Fortunately, they were not repeated, nor was 
any effort made to return them ; they would seem to 
have been but the insult or warning of a few angry 
Goorkahs, sent forward to scout, and watch the mov- 
ing detachment* Whatever they were, the necessity 
of getting clear of the forest, if possible by that night, 
was now apparent to Raymond. This he mentioned 
to his men, who though weary and fatigued, gave a 
shout of cheerful and hearty acquiescence; and re- 
gardless of what they had suffered, the little band con- 
tinued on it's way, and soon entered the solemn 
shade of the deep and towering forest of the Teraiee* 

c 2 
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Slowly and cautiously did the Sepoy detachment 
proceed through the still depths of the wood, which 
were now leading to the (^)en plains in their front. 
The men, who had tasted nothing on the way, 
biit the dry prepared grain which they had with 
them in their knapsacks, were beginning to exhibit 
symptoms of extreme weariness and exhaustion. 
Many would gladly have braved. all that could have 
assailed them, on halting in their present position, 
rather than encounter the more distressing fatigue of 
the remaining portion of their toil. But an occa- 
sional shout in their rear, and on their flanks ; and 
once the report of a gun, which was distinctly an- 
swered by two successive shots in the remoter dis- 
tance, gave them to understand that their course was 
stiU watched and. beset. Raymond clearly perceived 
that it would involve the most serious public conse- 
quences, if his interference in behalf of the distressed 
fugitive led to any actual fray, or bloodshed, between 
the troops of the two nations, and, for this reason, he 
determined to reach Pursah, or some other open 
situation on our own territories, before he halted. 
The day departed while he was still far from his 
destination ; and never did benighted traveller more 
gladly hail the twinkling of the cottage light, that 
beamed to him of safety and coming repose, than did 
Raymond and his wearied party welcome the ruins of 
the late post of Samrah-bass, at the western entrance 
of the forest, which they at length came upon, in the 
deep gloom of the night. They were now soon 
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clear of the straggling trees, and in less than an hour 
had reached the wished-for vicinity of Fursah; — 
a post so sadly notorious in the. war, for the destruc^ 
tion by the enemy, of an entire detachment of our 
advanced troops^ Here they found a small guard 
which had been left, with spare tents and other 
heavy baggage of their party, deposited at this 
place, before entering the rugged and difficult route 
just quitted* 

A tent was soon pitched, and Raymond conducted 
his interesting and grateful guest to it^s shelter : he 
lingered for a moment at it^s entrance, still to tender 
his polite and respectful offer of farther service ; but 
the retiringness, and anxious shrinking from obser- 
vation of his lovely and timid charge, soon convinced 
his truly respectful and manly feding, that the same 
little attentions it would have been incumbent on 
him to offer to a fair country-woman of his own, were 
here unwished for, and even painful to the seclusion 
of Eastern habits. He retired, and all was soon 
stillness and repose in their new encampment : not 
a sound stirred in the lonely hours of night, or broke 
upon the silence of the plain ; save only the wakeful 
challenge, and <^ all's well^ of the sentinel ; or the 
sudden and causeless bark of some native dog, the 
faithful but neglected follower of the Sepoys. 

In a few days they reached Bettiah, where it was 
resolved to halt some time, for the purpose of re- 
freshing the cattle. On the way, little had occurred 
worthy of notice. Every attention and respect had 
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been paid to the beauteous stranger, and Raymond 
could not but remark the continued intense feeling of 
devotion to her, that had been excited throughout 
his whole detachment. Her wealth and generosity, 
indeed, appeared boundless, and already, through 
the aid of the old Goorkah and some others with the 
party, she had attached to her from the neighbour- 
hood, a small but respectable train of attendants. 
The costly jewels on her person secured these means, 
and it may be almost unnecessary to explain that the 
native ladies of India do not hesitate to disburse one 
by one the pearls of their necklaces, or other portions 
of their jewels, whenever their circumstances require it. 
Their wealth frequently consists only in their oma- 
ments, which are accumulated for the purpose of 
being ^o disposed of : and thus the habit carries with 
it none of the shame or reluctance with which a fair 
sister of Europe would shrink to part with her 
smallest trinket* 

The expression of sincere gratitude to her de- 
liverer seemed, however, to be now the leading and 
ceaseless wish with the young stranger; numerous 
were the little Eastern and characteristic modes of it's 
display. Every morning on his breakfast table, 
Raymond discovered some flowers tastefully arranged 
by herself; which her attendants must have been 
at some pains in searching for from the vicinity of 
their daily route : and the day before their arrival at 
Bettiah, it appearing that they had failed to procure 
the accustomed offering, there was presented to him^ 
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in their stead, a small prepared rose, such as the 
inmates of Eastern Harems love to shape and arrange 
from their delicate and coloured muslin. The whole 
was scented, and the stem entwined by a string of 
beautiful pearls. Gratified as Raymond was by this 
kindly token of her feeling towards him, our young 
soldier was hurt and distressed on receiving the 
pearls. They were, perhaps^ in compliment only, 
but still they seemed to him as a gift, almost a remu- 
neration for his services ; and his native delicacy^ 
recoiled from their acceptance. It must be confessed 
that the romance of Raymond'*s heart had been, for 
^ome days, most busy in the re-assertion of it's awa- 
kening empire. The glimpse he had for a few 
moments caught of the fugitive at Hettourah; the 
loveliness of her features ; and the circumstances 
themselves under which she had been thrown upon 
his notice and protection; were now ever present in 
his waking and sleeping dreams. The weaker sex of 
India had appeared to him but as a degraded and mind-^ 
less portion of humanity ; and those he had hitherto 
seen, had led him too readily to confirm the truth of 
his appreciation. But here he had found a yoiihg 
creature, loveliness itself, with a soul of enterprise 
and energy beyond the common stamp, and yet more 
gentle and timid ev^n than our fondest poets had 
delighted to pourtray in their glowing pages of 
Eastern imagery. Her mysterious and delicately 
retired manner, too, had fastened with so touching an 
interest on his imagination ;— * 
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Lake aught that fbr it*8 grace might be 
Dear, and yet dearer for it's mystery !**> 



that it would have required far less of romantic soil 
than his heart presented, to have received there 
a deep and too glowing impression. 

His every thought was now engrossed by the fair 
stranger; and he soon arrived at that stage of 
aroused feelings, when the admiration is too power- 
fully excited for the colder judgment to investigate 
it'^s object, or enquire it^s meaning. The pearls he 
returned, with as much of compUment, and kind 
explanation of the cause, as his knowledge of the 
language enabled him to convey through her emis- 
sary: and they were not again forwarded to him ; but 
during the day, he received a respectful entreaty to 
attend at her tent on the following morning. 

It would be diiBcult to describe the restless eager- 
ness with which Raymond looked forward to this inter- 
view. At the appointed hour he was in attendance 
at the tent, and was immediately ushered on to the 
interior, where he observed that one half had been 
veiled, or curtained off; and with a feeling of disap- 
pointment, at once comprehended, that he should not 
be permitted to approach nearer, or see the late 
object of his incessant thoughts. Thefe was a short 
pause, which was broken by the delicate and gentle 
voice he had heard so interestingly in terror and vin- 
dication at Hettourah. It conveyed a simple com- 
pliment, but it^s every tone was intently listened to : 
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and when, as it seemed, the emotions of gratefid re- 
collection were overpowering to the fair speaker, and 
her voice faltered as she dwelt on his generous and 
noUe protection : he interrupted her with an entreaty 
not to thank him, for having simply performed a 
pleasing duty ; in which every member of his country 
or profession would have yielded life itself, rather 
than have shrank from the same little service he had 
been so happy as to afford her. 

^^ I had heard this,^ she replied, ^^ and had pre^ 
pared myself to meet this generous conduct ; and yet 
when I now experience it, my lips have little learned 
to speak their gratitude as they ought. Brave 
Englishman ! I must no longer burthen your kind- 
ness; I leave this place to-morrow.^^ 

<^ Leave this !^^ exclaimed Raymond, as the intel- 
ligence jarred on every chord of his heart ; and the 
surprise of his exclamation betrayed that so sudden 
a closing of his dream, was as little contemplated as 
approved ; " nay, not so soon ; surely, the fatigue, 
the necessary preparation, •— " 

" All is prepared,'' she continued ; " my people 
have arranged for my departure; a suitable escort 
has been engaged, and it only remains for me to 
.^ She paused for some time, nor was the 
silence broken in upon by Raymond, whose bosom 
was at that moment the scene of too many conflicting 
thoughts to admit of speech. At length she resumed, 
^^ I could have wished to disclose to you some cir- 
cumstances of my fate, which might remove the im- 
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pressions my late fearful flight may have given birtk 
to ; buty I dare not ! It were shame to many^ certain 
ruin and foul disgrace to a few in high honour and 
alliance with your nation, who are still dear—- oh ! 
how dear to me ! even while I shudder at the cruel 
and fruitless sacrifice to traiterous policy, which be- 
trothed, and consigned me to the abhorred Prince of 
your enemy ! The insolent man who pursued me to 
your camp called me the slave of Ummr Sing : well 
he knew me to be no slave ! But I must leave this 
afflicting subject ; alas ! the daughter of Princes was 
not the meet price for treason, nor to be bartered as 
the base pledge of unhallowed pacts ! But, farewell, 
young and brave Englishman! thou hast been my 
saviour ! farewell ! and it may be for ever !^ She 
held forth her hand from one of the folds of the 
muslin screen, and he respectfully approached to 
press it to his lips; but he felt it's trembling, and 
too-speaking agitation; and M^at will not the per- 
ception in such case vividly comprehend ? Drawing 
it gently on, the little form was bent forward, and 
through the faint muslin curtain, he caught the sobs 
of this lovely and mysterious creature, as her head 
sank for an instant upon his arm. 'Twas but for an 
instant, a brief, too fleeting instant; the hand was 
suddenly withdrawn, and a retiring step sped to the 
farthest recess of the tent. All was then mute 
silence, save the whisper of females, and the low 
murmur of suppressed weeping; and Raymond 
Pushed from the scene with emotions, which, but 
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a few days before, he would have scoffed at the 
ideal possibility of his ever suffering. ' 

The next day a Palankeen, escorted by peons and 
several armed men, and well attended,^ moved off 
to the westward. It's course was intended to be 
kept secret, but the destination had transpired, and 
rumour confidently asserted it to be the distant city 
of Lucknow. For the whole day Raymond quitted 
not his tent ; and, in the evening, hastily calling for 
his horse, as if madness and sudden resolve had 
prompted the order, he sprang into the saddle, and 
at full speed fled from the camp in the same direction 
as that pursued by the little party of the morning. 
He returned again only on the third day, pale, wan 
and haggard,^ seeming the very victim of crushed 
hope, and of the successless result of some rash 
daring; the passionate and unavailing effort of de- 
spairing emotion. But whatever had occurred, the 
heart of Raymond, with all it's wildness and romance, 
was too noble to have caused a single blush for his 
memory, however deep the blow his own peace 
might have sustained, or whatever in after life his 
painful recollections of the past. 

The Detachment now returned to it's station, and 
the young officer frankly revealed the eventful cir- 
cumstances of the rescue to his immediate superior ; 
but, as expected, no appeal^ no representation, nor 
complaint, ever reached our authorities from Ne- 
paul! 

Years, many years had past, and the age of Ray^ 
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mond had grown to maturer manhood. He had in 
that time married a fair relation of his own, and held 
a responsible and honourable Staff appointment at one 
of the larger stations, not very distant from Oude; 
when he was one morning surprised, by his infant 
child returning home from if s accustomed airing, 
with a most splendid and cosdy necklace of diamonds 
placed upon it's neck by two strangers, who were 
afterwards traced to have been servants from the 
Court of Lucknow: and Raymond's heart, like that of 
Ivanhoe towards the beautiful Jewess, doubtless beat 
for an instant more tumultuously than would have 
been gladly sanctioned by his beloved wife, when he 
discovered with the necklace, a string of pearls, the 
string he had once returned. ^ and read on a small 
ornament also attached, this couplet in Arabic : — 

*' Thou art remember'd ! 
Frown not ! my prayers but tell it ! " 
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MYSELF. 

Nothing is more foolish, than for a man to talk of himself. 

Miss Pobtxr. 

It has frequently been particularly amusing to me 
to listen to the sage surmises as to who is the real 
Simon Pure, the veritable Bengalee of these lucu* 
iM-ations. I have heard a hundred different guesses, 
and if any of them may claim peculiar merit, it is 
simply that they are more ludicrously, more amu- 
singly wide of the mark, than their neighbours. One 
man, who appears to be deep in the mystery, con- 
fidently afSrms that he has it ^^ from the best autho- 
rity ; from a channel that would leave no single 
particle of doubt ; in fact, under circumstances every 
way conclusive to his mind," (the usual preface and 
poor petitioning for belief, when the sources of infor- 
mation are somewhat questionable,) <^ that the Ben- 
galee is no other than an elderly and very respectable 
servant of the Honourable Company, whose intel- 
ligent physiognomy is daily seen peering on the Cal- 
cutta course, from the comer of an antiquated and 
very ricketty coffee-coloured chariot." Another de- 
clares that the Bengalee is the exrEditor of one of 
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our newspapers. Whether from among the late 
potentates of the Bull, the ex-Generals, learned re- 
tainers, or hurried enditers of the Hurkaru, or from 
among the late proprietors, or first, second or fifth 
assistant Editors of departed Journals, expired Scots- 
men, or defunct Chronicles, our deponent saith not. 
It was asserted at dinner the other day, to be a well- 
known scribbling military gentleman at Barrackpore ; 
but this was clearly refuted by a Cadet in company, 
for no officer could be guilty of such un-SepoyAike 
details, such milk-and-watery maidenism, as appeared 
in the tale of " The Fugitive.'' Yet a friend of mine 
who says very little ; a reverend old crony, who still 
smokes his Hookah in the real Nawaubee and attic 
style, disdaining the innovation of tarbunds, and 
other follies of the Buildings and Royal Barracks^ 
disclosed, to me, a few evenings since, that he 
is in the secret of the Bengalee, who is a very gen-» 
tlemanly good fellow, once in the service, and of the 
same year and standing as himself, but now in the 
firm of Messrs. Mc Culloch and Co. " You may 
see him,'' he continued, " day after day, in his little 
Palkee-garee, posting ofi^ at sun-set to the gardens : 
not a glance gives he to the right, or to the left, 
though all the beauty of the road were concentrated 
in one noisy and giggling Barouche, thundering past 
his little ponies, with the ladies themselves aiming at 
him the whole artillery of their attractions !" 

After all, there is much pleasure in masking it 
before the public ; in playing off the incognito, as it 
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were, on one^s nearest acquaintances, and a{)pearing 
in the luxury of print, without the pairis and pe- 
nalties of it's exposure. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, there are some few annoyances : you see your 
friend with your own volume before him, and 
watching him, all unconcernedly in appearance, but 
mixiously at heart, you hear each pithy observation 
on the various matter, but no one syllable of praise^ 
Or, death and confusion! you hear him enquire 
f^ who the d — I's this Bengalee, who has been prosing 
here of late ?" One dare not curse him, in turn, 
for a tasteless, impertinent puppy ; one dare not even 
look displeasure : then the horror of enacting smiles 
and indifference, with the facetious disavowal of all 
knowledge of the confounded old Proser ! I would 
not writhe in such agony again (it did occur but 
once) for all the German honours of a Goethe ; 
and I certainly had forsworn my labours, but for 
the angel smile of a newly-arrived spinster^ who 
was copying some of my best Poetry into her 
Album, and sweetly enquired if I had seen it- 
Her smile was the rescue, the salvation of the Ben-, 
galeef 

In my first Chapter, after introducing myself to 
xay readers, and detailing the result of my early sur- 
renderment to the tender passion, which commenced 
amidst all the blissfulness of secret looks, and inter- 
mingling glances at St. John^s Church ; and ended, 
at the young lady's angry behest, in an awful re- 
pulse, under the bluff hand and seal of her Papa, I 
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proposed ta explain the circumstances that roused me 
from the state of gloom and seclusion which followed 
so melancholy a catastrophe. For years I saw no 
one, excepting those it was impossible to escape; 
while my Sirdar-bearer, and the few natives whom 
business brought about me, at length grew into so 
essential and main a portion of my necessary ac- 
quaintance, that I became a fellow-labourer in the 
same vineyard, and almost a convert to their goodly- 
habits and observances of Hindooism. There was a 
young medical gentleman in my vicinity, who essayed 
his utmost, in consequence, to get me conveyed to 
Calcutta from a distant station, for the especial 
kindly purpose of being introduced to a friend of 
his, a Dr. Leny ; ^^ in charge of the insane hospital,^ 
as I found by reference to the blue book : this, too, 
simply because the puppy saw me studying the 
Shastras, shaved like a Hindoo, and coolly enrobed 
with a dotee only. Beef, and the very knowledge of 
it^s murderous existence in my neighbourhood, be- 
came at this time intolerable to me; and but for 
a severe and sickening ague, contracted at Benares 
while bathing,. with a select Hindoo coterie, on the 
chilly occasion of the eclipse of a December's moon, 
I verily believe that by this time I should have been 
an Hindoo myself; or, at least, as learned a Pundit as 
the erudite translator from the Sanscrit of that most 
amusing of all amusing Comedies, the Mrichchakati, 
or Toy Cart. 

But now we come to the real and effective awakener 
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from my dreams and despondency ; and as it reached 
me under circumstances not a little serious in them- 
selves, it will be well to drop, for a moment, all idle 
flippancy in their description. Several years ago, 
during the unsettled month of July, I was upon the 
Ganges, at no great distance from a point above the 
little station of Mongheer ; — ^the river at the point 
swelling after the late rains into a seeming sea in if s 
extent. The wind, from the south-east, was violently 
high, and opposing itself to the rapid current of the 
freshes, as they came boiling down from the westward, 
raised an abrupt, and conflicting wave, more fearfully 
broken and high, than could have been imagined in 
an inland river, however agitated and extensive. 
My Budgerow was large and tolerably safe ; but it 
was found impossible to live in the centre of the 
stream; and after one or two dangerous and ineffec- 
tual attempts to keep nearer the bank, it was deemed 
prudent to bring to. A small creek was fortunately 
gained, and the crew immediately commenced the 
preparation of their wonted food, and awaited the 
subsiding of the wind. But the gale increased in it'^s 
fury, and scarcely was I seated at my little table, with 
my writing materials around me, congratulating 
myself on my safe position, the calm and smooth 
shelter of which formed a strange contrast with the 
rushing violence of the torrent without, as it foamed 
and lashed past us in mad opposition to the tempest ; 
when my attention was arrested by several shouts, 
and hurried voices from the top of the Budgerow. 
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The boat will be lost ! — ^they will be lost !" distinctly 
struck upon tny ear, and rushing to the deck, I saw 
a large Mirsapore Cotton-boat carried past the head 
of the creek with the rapidity of lightning. It's deck 
and roof were covered with the crew, and a few 
native passengers, who shrieked to us piteously for 
help as they flew past our Budgerow. But it was 
unavailing, and their boat went rolling and staggering 
on among the waves, to a distance from the shore, in 
a way it is impossible to describe. In a few mo- 
ments she gave a fearful reel, and at once the whole 
plungingly disappeared from our view, excepting the 
utmost point of the mast, which was still seen hiu'ry* 
ing on with the torrent, with a few helpless creatures 
clinging to it's ropes in all the agony and struggling 
terror of death. The buoyancy of the cargo, or, 
probably the choppah of the boat, seemed to prevent 
it's sinking altogether for a brief and awful moment ; 
but ere my recollection could prompt a single thought, 
beyond the mere unavailing wish to aid, the mast too 
went down I and I could plainly, but at times only, 
perceive one poor wretch tossing on the bosom of the 
merciless waters ; — till he, also, after a strong and 
despairing struggle, sunk within the waves, and dis- 
appeared for ever ! 

How the mind shrinks back into itself, and quails 
in horror at witnessing so nigh, the sudden, unpre- 
pared consignment to eternity of a whole band of 
our fellow-creatures ! The last shriek borne upon the 
gale, — the struggling forms, — the very aspect of 
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Nature itself, bleak, frowning and pitiless,-^— all fasten 
on the imagination, and leave the feelings too agonis*^ 
ing at the moment,— too painful thereafter, for endur-^ 
dnce, or even retros{)ect. But there was little time 
given, me for reflection. A pinnace at this juncture 
was perceived to be coming down close to the bank,. 
4nd evidently trying to shelter itself in the same 
Creek with ourselves. If it missed the opening, and 
failed to obey the helm at the required angle, it must 
inevitably fly off to. the body of the stream, where,, 
although better able to contend with it^s violence than 
the country boat whose destruction we had just wit^ 
nessed, the danger was extreme. I could distinctly 
see a family of Europeans, as they were fast approach- 
ing us, in anxious alarm; and instantly causing r long 
and stout rppe tobe secured to a tree, at the extreme 
and outermost angle of the bank, and fastening a 
anftall log of wood, the only thing at hand, to the 
other extremity of the rope, we awaited the rapid 
approach of the pinnace. It came rushing on with 
the speed of thought, and missed the creek ; at that 
moment one of the strongest of my people flung out 
the coil, which happily reached the boat, and swing-* 
ing round and entangling with the standing rigging, 
checked it^s course, but with a staggering and alarm* 
ing reel, which brought it^s gunwale under the wave. 
A second rope was now cast to it, and by the aid of 
both, and our anxious assistance, they were enabled^ 
after considerable exertion, to haul back into the 
"fereek. 

D 
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How shall I describe my astonishment, when, for 
the first time since the crushing of my hopes and 
affections, my vision fell upon the same blue eyes which 
for years had been the subject of my dreams, and 
which fancy, under my gloom and seclusion, had 
latterly dressed forth in as revolting a guise as in 
sober reality they were still pleasing and attractive I 
Those eyes were now beaming upon me their tearful 
thankfulness for the safety of herself and family ; and 
she hastened to introduce me to her husband, a gen- ' 
tlemanly man, of good exterior, whom I instantly 
recognised as a once old friend and youthful contem- 
porary. They were on the way to the Presidency, to 
send their elder children to England ; and, in their 
kindness now, not only made prisoner of me for the 
day, but wished that I should bear them company in 
their further progress to Calcutta. 

To cut a long narrative short, suffice it to say, for 
days before we entered the Hooghly, I had witnessed 
such amiable demeanour in their family circle ; such 
unaffected domestic happiness, resulting from the 
delightful interchange of unreserved confidence and 
ceaseless affection, that I had forsworn seclusion and 
selfish retirement, for a share only of the mere friendly 
regard of the same blue eyes, with their beaming of 
mildness and esteem, whidi I had formerly fled from 
under the boyish conviction of imagined falsehood 
and foolish deceit. 

Having now redeemed my pledge, and related, as I 
promised, a portion of these leading circumstances of 
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my life, a truce with egotism ! The Bengalee, for the 
future, shall introduce himself, and his own concerns, 
to notice, only when absolutely necessary ; or when, 
in relation to the passing events, he may endeavour 
to exhibit for the amusement and benefit of hi^ 
readers. 



t 
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MARY ASHPORTH. 



This will be a mournfUl tale* 

And they who listen may believe. 

Load BtboN's Giaour. 



Ik the commonest paths, and the most frequented 
scenery, — ^in the domestic circle, and amidst the seem- 
ing wonted tenor of every-day life, there may exist 
more real sorrow, more unaffected and hei^rt-breaking 
anguish, than oftentimes the pen of fancy can por- 
tray, or even the imagination single forth from among 
the airy dreamings of romance. 

At a quiet station on the Ganges, about midway 
to the Upper Provinces, in the retired spot set apart 
for the burial ground of the cantonments of Mongheer, 
the stranger, as he quits his boat for the evenings 
and wanders in the vicinity of this secluded dwelling 
of the dead, finds his attention directed to a large 
and splendid tomb, rising conspicuously above the 
rest. It attracts notice from among the reliques of our 
departed countrymen, chiefly from it^s size and un- 
usual costliness ; particularly, as the other graves are 
mostly rude unadorned mounds; and as their in-, 
scriptions and humble attempts at monumental adom-» 
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ment apprise us, enclose the mortal remains of worn- 
out invalids, and pensioned soldiers d the military 
establishment. 

The erection itself, with it's rich black marble slab 
in the^ntre of a small niche or recess, has, however^ 
little to distinguish it from the architecture and style 
of the tombs, at our Eastern metropolis. On th^ 
tablet, large characters of g(dd tell us the age and 
rank in life of the deceased, while some cohq)fcuous 
letters, at the comer of the inscription, proclaim, as 
usual, to the world, that some CossitoUah artist is 
the sculptor. But with the name of the deceased 
here, how deep a tale of suffering is recalled to the 
memory ; and how recollection sickens to dwell upon 
the many lorn hours of misery, which consigned it*s 
once-lovely possessor to this distant and untimely 
sepulchre. 

And yet there is nothing peculiarly eventful in th6 
fete of poor Mary Ashworth; for such was the 
maiden name of her, whom the marble describes as 
** Mary, the Lady of Augustus Treville, Esq. of the 
Bengal Civil Service, who departed this life at the 
early age of Twenty-three.'' Of the incidents of her 
life, too, some may have been the portion of many ; 
but the stings of fortune will touch lightly on the 
hearts of those where sensibility is blunted, and 
feeling hath little existed: whilst in a bosom like 
her^s, they inflict a pang which rankles till the still 
tomb only shall hush if s throb, or the hand of death 
assuage the peaceless and unwearying agony. 
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Miss Ashforth, in her own native and domestic 
circle, in a midland county in England, where her 
Father held a rich and extensive living, was the 
pride and happiness of many. Her Parent enjoyed, 
in addition to his living, the honourable office of 
Lecturer at one of the Inns of Court in the Metro* 
polls, and with his beloved daughter, and in the pos- 
session of wealth and reputation, it seemed that Fate 
had again smiled upon his widowed home. His 
attendance, however, to his periodical duties in town, 
proved too much for his years and constitution ; and 
on one occasion some unavoidable exposure through 
it, brought on a severe indisposition, which, though 
it partially }aelded to the skill of his Physician, and 
the affectionate and devoted care of his Mary ; yet a 
dreaded relapse speedily came on, and a few months 
saw the lovely and afflicted girl a fatherless orphan, 
under the roof of one of her Parent's executors. 

It was at first thought that the estate of the de- 
ceased would have left the daughter a handsome 
competency ; but the successor to the living proved 
to be a young man of family, at that time on the 
continent, and his agent, a person of little principle, 
contrived to exhibit a case of dilapidation, which con- 
sumed nearly all the personal property accumulated 
at the death of the late incumbent ; while some in- 
formality in the title to an estate which had been 
purchased a few years before, threw the case into 
Chancery, and left the poor orphan a possible, nay 
almost a present beggar. She was at this time little 
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more than entering her eighteenth year, lovely, un^ 
affected, and peculiarly accomplished, A home wa$ 
offered to her on every side, but she remembered a 
pressing invitation during her Father's life, from her 
Uncle, of the Civil Service in India, her now nearest 
relative. It had been given but a year before this, 
when he pressed her to accompany his three fair 
daughters to Bengal, on their return to his Eastern 
roof; and the invitation had then been proffered in 
the same urgent and not-to-be-refused manner, in 
which men would often force favours and good will 
on those, who, from happier circumstances, are 
beyond the need of them ; or, from their situation at 
the time, utterly precluded from their acceptance. 
This, however, was altogether unsuspected by Mary, 
and as soon as her determination to join her Uncle 
was made known, her friends, seeing the fruitlessness 
of their entreaties for her retention, and judging that 
the excitement and necessary exertion in the prepa- 
rations would rouse her in some measure from her 
state of affliction, assented to, and assisted, the 
measure. In a few weeks therefore she was a pas- 
senger on board the Honourable Company'^s ship 
Elphinstanef under the care of a respectable family 
returning to India, who, had been made known to her 
through some mutual friend. 

At this juncture of unspeakable distress, suffering 
under her recent bereavement, and her separation 
from her earliest friends and native country, there 
was still one source of affliction, which, although her 
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tongue might never frame it^s disclosFure, nor het 
heart's throbbing scarcely dare whisper to herself, 
yet camC) alas! would come to instil a double 
portion of bitterness in the sad cup of which, she was 
doomed to partake. When hei* sorrowing fancy again 
gave her Parent before her in the late home of his 
benevolence and affection, another form would mingle 
in the dream, and link if s young charm with every 
remembered scene of her youth! In the lonely 
moments too, in her cabin^ when her little liln*ary 
would engage her attention, the passages she most 
sought, and almost unconsciously wept over, were 
those of her few Italian authors; the well known 
works, marked and approved by one^ who had 
taught her, in their delightful and mutual studies^ 
the language that he loved. ^Twas then she found 
that the image of her self-appointed and too amiable 
preceptor, a young relative and frequent guest of her 
father, was too indelibly marked in her memory, and 
alas ! for her own peace, too fondly, too ceaselessly 
cherished as it^s inmate. She knew that he, only 
lately entered at the Temple, could not prevent her 
departure ; that he was poor and dependent himself, 
while too generous to bind her to any engagement, at 
the moment of a separation perhaps for ever, he thus 
suffered her to leave England without a disclosure of 
his passion ; and rather risqued her ill opinion, than 
injure, as he thought, the future fate of the adored, 
yet unapprised object of his affection. She knew 
and felt all this;; but the very silence she approved 
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t)f in him, now clung to her heart as an eijianoement 
of it's misery. But why dwell on this portion of 
her fate, and wherefore should it awaken interest? 
A young orphan it is true, is on her way to India ;— 
torn too from her young heart's approved, ere time 
hath been allowed to seal the passion with avowal, 
but yet hath fanned it so freshly into being, that to 
qudl it now were a task beyond poor Mary's eflTort ! 
Nay, th^se are incidents of every day occurrence. 
And yet with her they did sink deeply, fearfully in 
her peace ; and if she complained not, wept not often, 
it was only like the vanquished and -wounded Bur- 
man, deserted by his brethren, yet moaning not, 
struggling not at his fate ;-^»for who would hearken 
to, or alleviate the agony ? 

She arrived in Calcutta, and was kindly, cordially 
enough received at the Gardens, at the house of a 
friend of her Uncle* She was too little known to be 
ian object of general admiration on her arrival ; but in 
the immediate circle, where she moved for a few 
weeks, until an opportunity oflfered for her proceed- 
ing to the Upper Provinces, she was considered an 
interesting and highly-accomplished young woman. 
Lovely they could scarcely call her, she was too .pale, 
and her appearance too dejected for this ;-»but there 
was a pensive, retiring gentleness in her manner which 
could not but elicit the admiration of all who knew 
her, and soon established a feeling of interest and re- 
gard. In less than four months after her reaching 
India, an opportunity occurred for her leaving Cal- 

j> 2 
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cutta, with a Lady, and in due time she arrived ai 
Bankipore, the station of her Uncle, Mr. AdoI|^UB 
Ashforth, second Judge of the Provincial Court of 
Appeal and Circuit, for the divieion of Patna. 

Some daughters of Mr. Anhforth have been already 
mentioned. They were now with their Father, and 
still unmarried ;— oil of them plain, essentially un- 
educated, but dressy and most forward girls. Their 
accomplishments were vaunted, and made much of, 
by a few of their own coterie ; but in sober reality, 
they were scanty enough. Miss Ashforth, the eldest, 
was possibly acquainted with three whole Sonatas on 
the Piano, and a few exercises with variations, which 
she played with tolerable execution; skipping only 
here and there a few half dozen of the more difficult 
passages, or complex variatioDB. These she ever 
pronounced stUpid, as she passed them by with an 
air (rf complacency and rejection. €elestina, the se- 
cond young lady, undertook the Harp, and with her 
it was an undertaking ! She would employ herself at 
a party at their own house, and annoy her compa- 
nions, for a full hour, with the new strings and 
tuning, and at last when she had adjusted herself for 
effective playing, the sum total of the exhibition wa» 
contiuned in some old Welsh air ; and the half, per- 
haps, of a dull, but well-known movement from a 
new Opera. The third, Olivia Emma, was esteemed 
tabe no musician; but then she i 
gatronised Albums, and poetical 
had procured the happiness of 
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Benmrd Wycliffe, and Cytheron, two of the day- 
stars of the bright columns and comers of the Jour- 
nal) and other papers of that period; and nothing 
pleased Olivia more, than her Papa kindly making 
these distinguished individuals the lions of his fre- 
quent entertainments. Then she painted so prettily ; — 
her flowers were inimitable, and her chalk,— life itself ! 
as her kind Papa declared, when he daily produced 
her last school-heads, and well-draperied academy 
Venuses and Graces. It was evident that her draw- 
ing-master must also have thought highly of his 
pupil, and most attentively assisted her ; for he had 
plainly touched and retouched these specimens, till 
more than three-fourths of the pictures were his own. 

Their cousin Mary, unaflected in her worth and 
simplicity, little thought to evince her superiority, 
and yet it was too apparent to be well received in 
such a family : for, very soon after her arrival among 
them, she found herself excluded from their avoca^ 
tions and plans of amusement, and treated only as an 
intruder in their circle. If the gentlemen, as was 
too frequently the case, when following their own 
inclinations, evinced more attention to Mary, than the 
others, she never failed to hear of it, after their der 
parture ; mean jealousy, or envy, such as theirs, has 
too little control over it's emotions and petty bitter- 
ness, to conceal ifs pangs, or repress it's constantly 
humiliating display. 

" My dear Emily,'' said Mr. Ashforth to his 
eldest daughter, on an important occasion, some few 
months subsequent to his niece's arrival,* ^^ this m£- 
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lancholy cousin of yours, who is neither ornamental 
nor useful here, seems a sad thorn to the felicity of 
yourself and sisters. But what think you, (and don^t 
be offended, my dear !) at her again securing from 
you, one of your beaux? That utter fool and drunk- 
ard, Treville, has sent me a proposal for her I'' 

** Treville made Mary an offer, Papa I — I won't 
believe it !" exclaimed the astonished, and more thaii 
half-annoyed Miss Ashforth. 

<^ By Jove ! it is a fact though ! and you must 
have long since known that he was little worth hav- 
ing, for either of yourselves. He's not sober for 
three hours together, and has not an idea beyond his 
6tud and his champagne. What put it into his head 
to ask Mary, I know not."** 

'* Nay,*^ rejoined the daughter, " nor do t care ; 
but it was only yesterday that Mr. Jackson and the 
young Lancer he brought with him, so unc«*emoni- 
ously stole away from me at the Piano, to Mary^s 
chair : and what Treville or any other fool can find 
in her, I cannot conceive.'* 

" Why, my dear child,'' exclaimed the provident 
Papa, ** you surely would not think of Treville your- 
self. God forbid he should marry a daughter of 
mine ; — ^the drunkard r 

" But will he marry Mary, — Pa?*" 

** Yes, dear ! he has asked her ; — and she quietly 
refused.'' . - 

** Refused, Papa ! — never !" interrupted the young 
lady. 
***Nay, but she did, Emily,'? asserted the Papa, 
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and that quietly, too, but positively. On his com- 
ing to me in high dudgeon, I, not so quietly, but a 
little more positively, at once decided that she should 
marry him: she has been too long here, and—'' 
^* in your way, Love,^ might have followed, for the 
sentiment was as plainly avowed, as emphasis and 
manner could announce it. 

It took six long tedious months, nevertheless, ere 
this exemplary Uncle could contrive to accomplish the 
full sacrifice of his niece ; but at the close of thai 
period she was married to Mr. Treville, while the 
fears and jealousy of this amiable family were hap* 
pily appeased by her removal. What she suffered, 
what means they adopted to force the poor victim to 
her fate, remain unknown ; but the blanched and 
wasted cheek of poor Mary, — her bewilderment and 
stifled sighs on approaching the ceremony of her nup- 
tials, — ^the convulsive sob that would not let het 
breathe aloud her own assent to the act, — the shud- 
dering horror with which she appeared to waken to 
reality, when the Clergyman feelingly pronounced the 
final blessing; and lastly the loud hysteric shrieks 
which reached the ears of the silent and dismayed 
guests, as her cousins hurried the victim immediately 
to her own room, and vainly endeavoured to quell and 
suppress the pie^^cing betrayment of her agony ;— 
all these bare witness, nay, spake execrating volumes 
against the complicated cruelty of those who had con- 
signed her to such a fate ! 

Now there remained nothing but to do her duty ad 
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a wife : and it is much to say that she did it, if not 
cahnlj or resignedly, at least conscientiously. But 
her very efiPorts at calmness, and Christian gentleness 
of spirit, soon seemed to raise disgust in the late 
drunken lover, and now brutal husband. His vio- 
lence, his revilings, his unmanly and cruel insult to 
her in her very house, — these formed the topics of 
many a conversation of her neighbours, yet all spoke 
of her with admiration and pity, while many prayed 
to Heaven for her release. Mary, however, was soon 
permitted to find some little solace in her misery ; 
not from their consoling kindness, for her sorrows 
were deposited only in her own heart, but in the birth 
of a little angel of a child, which, although it brought 
her no change or mercy from if s Father,-^yet seemed 
itself to smile upon her grief, and lure her still to 
earth for it's sweet sake of helplessness and inno- 
cence. 

It was about three years afterwards that I saw poor 
Mary, for the last time, on her way to Calcutta, with 
this sole solace of her existence, which she was then 
conveying to the Presidency, previous to it's being 
embarked for Europe. It had been always deUcate, 
and it had at last been determined that the infant 
should peremptorily quit India for a colder climate. 
Mrs. Treville could not bear to think of the separa- 
tion ; — ^it seemed a thing that must come, yet so fear- 
ful, so thrillingly painful was the idea, that she shrunk 
from contemplating it, as a thing too horrible for be- 
lief. The child, too, was far from well; and to ac- 
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company it was impossible, for her husband's extra- 
vagance and ruined circumstances prevented this. 
Alas ! there may be splendour in an Indian match ;-*- 
there may be present elegance and apparent compe- 
tency, with an anticipated retirement, too, at last, to 
our native home : but, merciful Heaven !-^-at what a 
sacrifice, even with the happiest, are not these ad- 
vantages too frequently purchased ! The child, when 
most it needs the Mother's care, is torn from her pro- 
tecting arms to be consigned to strangers ! And at 
the age, of all others the most delightful, the most 
endearing to a parentis love, are the objects of affec^ 
tion forced away, that the ties of blood and fondness 
may be lost to the recollection of the child, and the 
parent herself, and her infant, too often be estranged, 
or separated for ever ! 

The ship sailed. Mary weepingly remained in 
Calcutta for tidings of her little girl from the Sand 
Heads, and by the Pilot. The vessel was to touch 
at Madras, and from this place she had no letters. 
It was a sad disappointment to her, and she was now 
on her way back to Patna, when a newspaper, pro- 
cured on the river from the Dak office at Berhampore, 
attracted her attention. A friend was with her, and 
saw her suddenly hanging over it in mute convulsion. 
She was not in tears, but there was something awfully 
terrific in her look. The paper was snatched up, 
and in too legible characters appeared, ^^ Died at sea, 
near Madras, Mary Treville, infant daughter of 
A. Treville, Esq. Bengal Civil Service, aged three 
years and some months.^ 
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Yet no tears came; they would not come. Foi^ 
days she lay as if stunned with some inward blow, and 
recognised no one. A medical gentleman had been 
summoned over from Berhampore, and with her kind 
friend, who was still on board the Budgerow, endea- 
voured to hasten on the boat, in the hope of reaching 
Mrs, Treville's station. They now heard her at times 
whispering to herself, and murmuring Italian ; and 
if any thing could have added, in the imagination of 
those who knew her, to the touching, nay, agonising 
interest of the scene, it was the thought of this poor 
sacrificed and accomplished young creature, thu&i 
withered in her prime; her mind too shocked and 
broken, to present to her the death of her child, the 
immediate cause of it^s ruin, but now murmuring un- 
wittingly and plaintively her last accents in a lan- 
guage, which was evidently associated with some 
indistinct memory of former happiness. For days 
they continued to watch the couch of the poor fevered 
and mindless sufferer ; until at length, without a tear, 
without closing her glazed and swoln eye, she sunk 
and sunk, till the kind hand of death came coldly and 
calmly upon her, and brought her to " that peace 
which the world cannot give.^ 
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SATIRES IN INDIA. 



With blended notes of sorow and disdain. 
Thus in disorder'd language vents if s pain. 

Uati.st's Triumphs op Tbiipbr. 



At that era of my despondency and unhappiness^ 
subsequent to my dismissal by the bright-eyed Syren 
of St. John^s Church, it may not surprise my Readers 
to learn that, like many more disconsolate lovers, who 
fly ofiF at a tangent to- woo other supposed more wik 
ling damsels,-! suddenly became a warm admirer of 
the Muses ;— or, I should rather say, of the most 
melancholy among the nine Sisters, for I was speedily, 
enlisted a Sonnet-breathing Suitor of Melpomene ! But 
it would not do:— I do not say my Sonnets were 
laughed at ; but what was worse, I do not believe 
they were ever read: though they used to whine 
most melancholy-like and melodiously every week in 
the Poets* Comer of one of our most Literary East 
Indian Periodicals. This was more than mortal pa- 
tience could endure ; and so, after arraigning in good 
set terms the utterly depraved taste of our Calcutta 
community, which to my firm belief were equally neg- 
lected with my Sonnets, I fairly betook myself to 
writing Satires^ Aye,,SATiEEs in India ! 
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On looking over some old, and half-forgotteii 
Papers, I have accidentally laid my hand upon 
them; and feel half assured that they will prove 
amusing : partly from the circumstances under which 
they were written ; and a little also, from the truth, 
which, notwithstanding the satiric and constrained 
dress in which it appears, must still be allowed to 
form a goodly characteristic of their contents. After 
such a Prologue, it would be mere affectation in me 
to apologize for presenting them occasionally to my 
Readers. There are but seven in all ; the following 
being little more than an introduction : and now, in 
this elderly retrospect of my youthful follies and fan- 
cies, I cannot but smile at the truly piteous despon- 
dency of my by-gone condition. 

One thing, however, in thus offering my Poetic 
effusions to the Public, I cannot but. take very sin- 
cere pleasure in remembering, and am truly proud to 
assert it Evefl though some of these attempts at 
Satire may be deemed personal, and' may perchance 
be appropriated by my readers to different indivi- 
duals, I pledge myself on the honour of an old Ben- 
galee and a gentleman, that, excepting in one or two 
very trifling instances, no single soul ever sat for a 
Portrait. And those very exceptions were positively 
shewn to the parties themselves ; who, no less wisely 
than good-humouredly, laughed most heartily at their 
own likenesses. Some folks I know will make the 
cap fit, and even stretch it till it seems to suit 
them; but the old and hackneyed explanation under 
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all such untoward circumstances, must also be re- 
sorted to by me, and therefore, once for all, I say,^— 
" Qtii capity iUefacit'^ 



No. 1. THE VISION. 

Si quJs erat dignus descriW, quod malas^ aut fur. 
Quod maechus foret, aut sicarius, aut alioqui 
Famosus, — 

Horace. 

Unhappy he, whor tempted by the gleam 
Of Fancy, glowing 'midst some idle dream. 
Who, slave to boyish hope and fickle love. 
In fields of Poesy shall dare to rove ; 
Bleak dies his day, for though it's early morn 
* In blush of infant feeling may be bom. 
Soon the dark clouds shall hover o'er his sky. 
And mid-day tempests fling their gloom on high ; 
While the chili damp shall settle on his Lyre, 
Break the stretch'd chords, and every note expire. 
Or if at eve, when storms and gloom are gone. 
He eyes the sadness of the setting Sun, 
And strings his lute anew ; ah ! then each strain 
Shall breathe but memory of his mid-day pain. 
And, like that sinking Sun's expiring ray. 
Give but one feeble gleam, and die away ! 

Fool that I was ! to wake to sordid crew 

A song- of feeling which their hearts ne'er knew. 
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To men as dull and soulless as the rock. 
Who love to cavils or but list to mock ; 
Fool that I was ! to breathe my lowly lays 
In hope to please, — such hope my only praise ; 
To sing to Envy, withering at my Song, 
Or Malice, lowering as the notes prolong ; 
While lips of dolts have idly grinn'd in guile. 
Or shed dull censure in a senseless smile I 

Had I a Son, who breathed one youthful sigh 
In throb of heart-felt sensibility, 
I'd crush the feeling, as I would a thought 
With foulest treason, death, and murder fraught 2 
For what has Youth with feeling ? — can his heart 
To others a responsive thrill impart ? 
Say, if his soul is warm with Friendship, Truth, 
Shall sweets of Friendship bless his hours of Youth ? 
Bless it they may, aye, — ^bless it for an hour. 
Then fly like sun-beams from the spring-tide shower; 
And leave behind a bitter, maddening boon. 
The darkling hopelessness of clouded noon. 
But should the youth in solace of his time. 
Woo the soft seraph witchery of rh3nne, 
I'd drive him from me, bid him seek the wold. 
Where blows the North breeze piercing in the cold ! 
Tell him to pour his descants to the wind. 
Free as the gale, unshackled, unconfined ; 
And, if his lay can soothe 'midst Winter's blast. 
There let him bide,---nor ponder on the past ; 
His Song may lull the wild-beast in his den. 
But fall unheeded and unfelt by men. 
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Such tirere my thoughts ; my once-prized darling 
lute. 
It's strings all slacken'd, and it's numbers mute, 
Hung tuneless and untouch'd ; — the wild winds swept. 
But waked no sweetness,— every murmur slept. 
The scene was awful all> my very breath 
Disturb'd the seeming dreariness of death ; 
No step appear'd to break upon my mood. 
To scare the deadening sense of solitude ; 
My heart, too, seem'd alone, each blissful tie 
That link'd it once to Love's idolatry. 
Each flowery chain, that Youth so pants to weave. 
Encircling wishes that it dreads to leaye. 
All — all were broken, fallen to decay. 
Or what they fondly clasped, fled far away. 

There are some strings that tremble in the heart. 
And vibrate ever from the rest apait ; 
Shrinking fi*c>m ruder feelings they remain. 
So sojEt, that even vicinage were pain ; 
So tremulously tender every thrill, 
So sweetly wild the rapture they instil, 
Tliat, like the Air-harp's chords which sometimes sigh. 
And breathe a charm like their own harmony. 
They wake around a nameless, wordless spell, 
Too blest to bear,— too pleasing to dispell 

And Oh ! these once were mine, but I had tried - 
And woo'd their magic, till the witchery died* 
Wrung each to dissolution j'-^r far worse, 
Strain'd them, till every thrilling was a curse. 
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Whilst yet a boy I tore me from the crowd. 

And sought some haunt where solitude might shroud ; 

There, lost in some lone, isolated spot. 

E'en while a Youth, Youth's pleasures I forgot. 

And, 'rapt in wizard feeling of the mind, 

'Midst worlds of visionary hopes reclined. . 

Those hopes beat wildly then, for with them came 

Young boyhood's pictured love, and fancied fame ; 

And wandering, and war, — afar to roam ; 

Then last and best, the dream of blissful home. 

Yet all these dreams have vanish'd, and my sigh ^ 

Breathes now but hopelessness, or agony. 

While feelings wasted, wither'd to despair, 

Seem but the death-like tomb of what they were ! 

Whilst thus I lay, and ponder'd on my pain. 
And wept the joys too fleeting to regain ; 
Sudden a Phantom burst upon my view. 
It's cheeks were sallow, and the form I knew ; 
I knew it by if s dark and piercing eye. 
Whence keen reproof and withering glance could fly ; 
" What would'st thou,— Satire ?— hence !" I fearful 

cried ; 
" Silence, and list my words/' the Sprite replied. 
" I come thy friend, obey a Friend's behest, 
Drive senseless, idle sorrow from thy breast. 
Bid thine eye brighten, — cast thy look around. 
And mark where Fools and Folly may abound ; . 
Then take this scourge, — ^nor spare it's wiry lash. 
Chasten the foolish,—- <and the vain abash ; 
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Speed thy keen Satires o'er this feverish clime. 
Till men who scoff'd may tremble at thy rhyme. 
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I seized the scourge, — full many a thong was there. 
Of every form and size, to wound severe ; 
Or, driving dull malignancy aloof. 
To teaze it's object, playful in reproof. 
One seem'd so heavy, that it*s angry weight 
Might bruise it's victim in relentless hate ; 
Another less, yet barb'd, and poison'd o'er. 
To wake the festering wound, — the ceaseless sore ; 
Slender a third, — as if it's gentler stroke. 
Might warn the dreamer, though it scarce awoke, 
E'en as the laughing lip of her we love, 
That chiding^ pleases, — ^fondly can reprove ; 
A fourth, half hidden, pointed, and though small. 
Was charged with venom, and replete with gall ; 
Satire's worst, basest scourge, by demons own d, 
Design'd for secret and unmanly wound : 
This I pluck'd forth, — fierce kindling at the sight. 
And flung it from me with indignant might ; 
When sudden from beneath it's coils there sprung 
A blood-stain'd dagger that in secret hung.; 
I guess'd it's fearful purpose, — ^'twas the brand 
That lurks too oft' conceal'd in Satire's hand> 
And as she wanders on, in coward spite. 
Stabs friend and foe amidst the gloom of night ! 
I started, — and away the scourge I threw^ 
But first the slender lash I slyly drew ; 
That one light lash, which guileless of all harm^^ 
Can gently strike, — too stingless to alarm ; 
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Then bade the Sprite begone, — she sb-unk away. 
And Hed like shadow at the approach of day. 

Ann'd with my theft, how often have I nhiled 
My sullen hours away, my cares beguiled ; 
Now glancing round where cluster'd folly sate. 
And bloated pride in nothingness elate; 
Now turning where the dotard scarce in health, 
Of brains bereft, yet boastful of his wealth. 
Sate proud, imbecile, in his pictured hall, , 
And forced from Juniors the exacted call; 
There slavering forth his worse than senseless joke, 
Beneath the very scythe's impending stroke. 
I've seen Commanders blundering on Parade, 
Swearing at others for the faults Ihey made; 
I've seen the Subaltern, mancEuvre-lored, 
Thunder his little learning at the board. 
Whilst Youngsters in tie service cast an eye 
Of cold contempt on strangers sitting nigh ; 
These have I seen, nor laeh'd them in my rhyme. 
For deeming personality a crime. 
Still as I mark'd, I tum'd in scorn away, 
Nor stoop'd to tingle folly for my Lay. 
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SATIRES IN INDIA. 



No. 2. HOM£. 

Non unqutm gnvis me domum mihi dextri redibat. 

Virgil. 

What is the impulse of our Indian throng > 
What the keen hope that guides our crowd along .^ 
Is't not the wish of competency free, — 
And with that competency blest, — ^to flee 
From Indians sun, and hail in bliss, again. 
The sweeter scenes that deck our native plain .^ 
Who, 'midst the swarms that Ind-impeopling pour 
In every Fleet from Albion's cliff-crown'd shore ; 
Who of all these, — if ask'd his wish t'impart. 
Swears not that Home lies nearest to his heart } 
Is it not strange then, that this hope confest. 
This sigh for Britain, ever in the breast,-^ 
Of all our pining, panting, exiled train. 
Not one in twenty sees his home again \ 

Say not, that sickness wanders o'er the land. 
To thin our numbers and decrease our band : 
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Disease, 'tis true, in varied shape appears. 

And crops full oft* the promise of our years. 

While Fever steals with trembling, aguish tread. 

And swells our scatter'd mansions of the dead. 

But search those mansions, — ^mark the sculptured age 

Of death, recorded on the Tombstone's page ; 

And read there many a tale of lengtKen'd life. 

That long escaped the toils of sultry strife, 

And only sunk at last into the tomb. 

When age, and not disease, had sought it's gloom. 

See yon poor Soldier sink beneath the sun. 
When Evening tells his hour of duty done. 
His sun-burnt cheek, and dun and swarthy hands, 
Brown as the grassless sod, on whidh he stands ; 
Go^ — ^bid him tell you of his long-left home. 
And hear him curse the cause, that made him roam. 
Then watch his hour of revelry and joy. 
In barrack, — noisy as the thoughtless boy ; 
How loud and boisterous peals his song of mirth. 
But hark ! 'tis of the land that gaye him birth ; 
Such as in England once, with blithesome heart. 
He caroU'd gaily by the harvest-cart. 
Yet, when his corps disbanded, homeward goes. 
His wish for England to the wind he throws,^- 
Spurns the late-hoped return, — and 'lists again. 
To bed his corse beneath the sultry plain ! 

Turn to the source of ruin and of debt. 
Prelude to lingering sorrow and regret ; 
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See the rash Youth, 'midst orgies of expense, 
Scoff at each precept of his home-taught sense ; 
See him in gaming or in drinking lost. 
While Bonds of interest gladden at the cost : 
See the keen native* s bill '* in Master^ s name," 
While twelve per cent, a dear-bought respite claim ; 
See him with Arabs, — ^buggies, — dogs,— engross' d. 
His bets at Billiards or at Racing lost ; 
Till, ere one whelming, fleeting year be past, 
The doom of exile for his life is cast ! 

When Alfred first a home of fondness left. 
With beating breast of every joy bereft. 
His Parents' last advice then touch'd his heart. 
He vow'd from Prudence never to depart. 
The only balm to soothe his present pain. 
Was hope to greet his dear-loved home again : 
" But ten short, fleeting years ! — ^they'll pass, how soon ! 
And then the Furlough, — hail thrice happy boon ! 
How pleas'd 1*11 speed me to my native shore. 
And blest with this, — ^nor seek, nor covet more :" 
These dreams amused on shipboard ; — when arrived. 
Seized by a thoughtless set, he copied, thrived ; 
Sported his ponies, hunted in a, frock, 
Shot with a Manton, or a favourite Nock, 
Built a prime Kennel, kept a terrier crew. 
And Alfred's Buggy dazzled every view ! 
Debts crowded fast : — no matter, let them stay ; 
They'll all be paid in time, some future day : 
Without, 'twas smiling—but within, ah there * 
Those debts waked many a sigh of bitter care* 
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Ten years have now elapsed, — and will he see 
His home again, as once he dream'd in glee ? 
See it !— a burning sod shall clothe his tomb, 
Wither'd like all his hopes in self- wrought gloom : 
A Sun shall glow upon his grave of rest. 
But not that milder Sun of native West ! 

Flaviub is prudent, — he escapes the ill. 
Clear of each debt, and reckless of each bill ; 
He seeks his Station, — lives within his means. 
Nay, monthly savings for his agent gleans. 
Surely at home he'll close a happy life : 
No, — Flavius falls in love, — ^must have a Wife ! 

Must have a Wife ! I hear some Reader say. 
Casting in frowns the Satire's page away ; 
A Wife ! and are our years but care and toil, 
Cheer'd by no solace, season'd by no smile ? 
Are hoarded lacs sole objects of our aim. 
Nor other comforts can our wishes claim ? 

Cease, kindly Reader, from my theme to roam, 
I sing but cause of exile from our home ; 
True, Flavius may be blest with rapture here. 
Be rich in happiness from year to year ; 
May see fond pledges of affection rise. 
And hail those pledges with paternal eyes. 
Calm in content, of other views bereft. 
May breathe no wishes for the land he left ;*^ 
But this is foreign to my subject still, 
I tell the cause, — ^nor deem this cause an ill ; 
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For happy he^ who 'midst his exiled doom. 
Like Flayius, builds in banishment a home. 

But Calidu8> all prudefit, raves at wives. 
And boldly 'gainst the lure of marriage strives : 
Swears that to India's ills the firmest tie 
Is matrimony's clog of family ! 
Married^ or not, — *tis passing strange, I ween,— 
Five thumping children at his house are seen ! 

Lo ! sallow CuPEX breaks yon gloomy seal. 
With eye prepared to weep, and heart to feel : 
Why glistens pleasure sudden o'er his eyes? 
Why swells his bosom with such glad surprise ? 
A distant relative is dead, I hear. 
And left him full five hundred pounds a year. 
How ha{^y he ! — ^he had a lac before. 
And hastes he not to seek his native shore ? 
No ! — sick as pallid death, he hugs this spot ;— - 
But two years more, — a pension is his lot. 
Fool that he is ! ere two short years are fled, 
CuPBX, alas ! — lies number*d with the dead ! 

Mbrcator came to rear a splendid hoard, 
Then fly Calcutta* s scenes with coffers stored : 
Keen as industrious, stoutly scribed away. 
And conn'd his ledger's lore from day to day. 
He soon grew wealthy, — ^he'U retire, no doubt.— 
Never, — ^as wealth appears, it rushes out ; 
His gorgeous Palace, — splendid parties there. 
Exceed a lac's dread cost each passing year : 
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How many a cotton-bale^ and box of blue, — 
Must sell, to buy that stud,— those chariots too; 
How many a one-per-cent. — all duly charged. 
Must range their items, — ^till, in sum enlarged. 
They swell an awful aggregate, to pay 
For Claret and Champagne of one short day. 
Thus, thus he gains to lavish,^ — but the page 
Of endless Ledgers shall amuse his age. 
And cares and ruin'd health shall wake his sigh. 
Till once-fair hopes of Home all fading die ! 

One man is married, and his income grand. 
And yet he squanders with a reckless hand ; 
Decks his young wife in jewell'd blaze of dress. 
Dies, — a Subscription lingers on distress. 
A Second, eager liberal name to gain. 
Rushes in damning Debt, to entertain ! 
Forfeits his hope of home, — ^to please each Friend. 
His Friends deride him,-— nor his cheer commend. 
A Third, who boasts of Albion's sporting lawns. 
Where health and vigour hail each day that dawns ; 
Talks in fond ecstacy of horn and hounds. 
Where sport is pleasure, and where game abounds ; 
Here pants in labour o'er the broiling fields. 
Where toil a snipe to weary sportsmen yields : 
And cursing, — sweating, — ^in meridian ray, 
He quaffs his brandy -> till he ends hi^ day ! 

Yes ! thus it is, beneath this sultry sun. 
Where life in sorrow and in care is run ; 
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Where every hour is weariness and pain^ 

Where Friendship thrives not, and love throbs in vain ; 

Where hearts are barren as the plains we tread^ 

And feelings wither^ till their charm is fled ! 

Where merit pines,— effrontery lifts it's claim. 

And Hospitality is but a name ; — 

Yes, thus it is, that fools in sadness sigh^ 

And long for Home, — yet in this climate die ! 
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THE LATE MARQUESS OP HASTINGS. 



Asiam istam refertam, et eandem delicatam sic obiit, ut in eft oeque avaritie, 
neque luxuriie vettigium reliquerit : maximo in bello tic eat ▼ersatus.-— 

Ctcibo. 



There is nothing depends so much on the mere 
caprice of the moment, or upon the accidental fitness 
of the opportunity for it's existence, as the excitement 
and extension of popular feeling. The same events 
which at one period would pass unnoticed, or at most 
be acknowledged as holding only a secondary grade 
in the occurrences of life, are, at others, magnified 
into circumstances of the gravest importance, and 
assert louder claims on the attention and sympathy of 
the world, than would be warranted by the possession 
of ten times their intrinsic interest. At home, during 
the recess of ParUament, and in the period of peace 
and repose, a case of abduction, or a murder of little 
more than common atrocity, wiU fiU the newspapers 
of the united kingdom for weeks ; while the hero of 
the attempt, or the convicted assassin, is paraded be- 
fore the public with as much pomp of notoriety, as 
would fall to the lot of the victorious leaders of 
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armies, or the statesman who has wielded the destinies 
of millions! 

It is melancholy to carry this farther, and to reflect 
that the same capricious disregard of propriety, which 
at times gives unwonted importance to unworthy 
events, may also, under some adventitious circum- 
stance of pre-occupied attention, permit the proudest 
and mightiest claims upon our sympathy to pass 
away unlieeded and unhonoured. 1 was led into this 
train of thought, by a late calamity and real public 
loss, which reached us with less of aw;akened remark, 
less of avowed regret in it's announcement, and almost 
less of proper feeling, than could have accompanied 
the mere obituary record of an almost noteless 
stranger. Would it have been imagined some few 
brief years ago, — would it have been believed when 
we hailed the return to the Presidency of Bengal, 
of the conqueror of Central India, — the master hand 
and controller of it's empires ! — that, ere a few sea^ 
sons should have intervened, — ere the ploughshare, 
even in it's peaceful and protected labour, had yet had 
time to pass over the measureless extent of his vic- 
tories, — ^remarks, like these, should be called for, on 
witnessing the heartlessness and apathy with which 
the death of our late revered Ruler has been received 
in the scenes of his triumphs ! 

It might be unbecoming to offer any observation 
on the absence of all pvhlic notice in India of the 
demise of the late Marquess of Hastings. I do not 
remember to have witnessed any such tribute of 

E 2 
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respect to other departed rulers, who may have sur- 
vived their term of Indian government, and retired 
to breathe their last at a distance from it'^s jurisdiction. 
Yet, without detracting from the merit of any pre- 
decessor of Lord Hastings, surely the latter has 
more recent and more immediate claims upon India, 
nay, upon the friendship and gratitude of many of 
our living and powerful superiors, who are yet within 
the scene of his glorious career ; and who owe to his 
kindness the very eminence that should take lead in 
our community, in the expression and public testimony 
of it's affection^ 

It is little consolation to say, that history will do 
ample justice to his merits ; yet this alone must now 
soothe those who feel disappointed in human nature 
itself, when they see one of it's proudest adornments 
sink to the grave so little honoured, even by the na- 
tions he has blessed. The Historian in after ages, 
when his labours shall bring him to the contemplation 
of the Marquess of Hastings' character, amidst the 
mingled detail of his eventful period, will find his 
task brighten. And if his mind be tinctured with 
the admiration of the noblest romance, or the chivalry 
of earlier days, he will dwell upon and hallow the 
record of one, whose knightly and generous feelings, 
whose chivalrous honour, and soul of high daring, 
would seem to place him by the side of the Cceur-de- 
Lion, — the Montmorency, and the Bayard of former 
ages; while the mental attainments, the classic elo- 
quence, and sound application of the fruits of later 
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knowledge, so apparent in this gifted nobleman, will 
rank him not only as a star of our country^s Augustan 
era, but as one of the ablest patrons of if s since more 
matured Science and Philosophy. 

Although of seeming robust and strong constitu- 
tion, when our late Governor-General, as the Earl of 
Moira, first arrived in India, his Lordship was by no 
means new in public life, nor unadvanced in years. 
He was bom 17^4, and shortly after finishing his 
studies, which must have been well directed, for his 
classical acquirements and reading were eminently 
conspicuous^ he attracted considerable attention in 
America, as a young and brave Captain of Grenadiers, 
then on the StaflF of Sir W. Clinton'*s army ; and 
before the peace, as a Brigadier. His subsequent con- 
duct of an army, under very perilous circumstances, 
on the Continent, has been much praised by military 
men; and when, in 1805, he was appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief in Scotland, independent of the able 
discharge of his duties, the unchanging amenity and 
condescension of his manners attracted public admi- 
ration, and the wannest personal aflFection from all 
who were brought within the immediate sphere of his 
kindness. His marriage occurred in 1804 ; and two 
years afterwards he was called to the Cabinet, as 
Master-General of the Ordnance. His appointment 
of Governor-General of British India took place in 
December, 1812 ; and, in the following October, his 
Lordship arrived in Bengal, when our situation, and 
the relations of the Honourable Company with other 
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States, soon afforded ample opportunity for the con** 
tinned display of his military and other talents. 

There had existed, for some time previous to this 
juncture, a speciousness of repose in our Indian pos- 
sessions. After the successful results of the expe- 
ditions to the Mauritius and Java, there was little 
apparent call for the exertion of force in support of 
our Eastern Empire ; and, excepting the punishment 
of some refractory chieftain, or the seizure and dis- 
mantling of some rebel post, all was peacefulness and 
outward tranquillity. A considerable reduction had 
been enforced in our military expenditure, and con- 
sequent seeming increase in the revenue : troops were 
disbanded, and even farther economy was held forth 
to the anxious wishes of the home authorities. But 
in an empire, constituted like India, diminished mili- 
tary means, and open relaxation of power, are poor 
preservatives of tranquillity ; and the truth of this 
was too clearly exhibited in the early consequences of 
the reduction. Notwithstanding the decrease of ex- 
penditure, the state of the Treasury was far from 
flourishing on his Lordship^s taking charge of the 
Government; and he found himself called upon at 
once to enter upon no less than five or six serious 
discussions with different armed powers, who were 
each at variance with the Company, on some point or 
other of alleged dispute. The weakened state of our 
army, equal only to the police and internal protection 
of the country, admitted, at the moment, of tem- 
perate explanation only, and most cautious nego- 
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ciation with these states. All differences were, how- 
ever, shortly adjusted, excepting with the Nepaul 
Government ; whose outrageous and aggressive con- 
duct left no alternative, but a direct appeal to arms. 
This state, by our late temporising policy towards it, 
and it's own constant invasion of it'^s unprepared 
neighbours, had become formidably possessed of the 
whole line of our Northern position, and had even 
descended to our territories, and boldly asserted it'^s 
claim to all the provinces north of the Ganges. 
This war was therefore immediately resolved upon, 
and an increase to our treasury ably and seasonably 
obtained, from the friendship of the Nawaub Vizier 
of Oude. His Lordship^s masterly application of 
the means at his disposal was now plainly percep- 
tible. The military force was strengthened and re- 
established ; and it's resources every where arrayed 
to the best advantage. His thorough acquaintance 
with every detail of an army, was also particularly 
conspicuous: his instructions and personal sugges- 
tions to the different departments and branches of 
the service, were as singularly complete in the minu- 
tiae, as they were powerfully valuable in extent. 
But the difficulties opposed to him were of no 
common stamp. Our ignorance of Nepaul was to be 
surmounted ; the first points of assault, even, were 
to be selected and explored ; our troops to be pre- 
pared for a perfectly novel warfare; and, in fact, 
some of the leading instruments of his Lordship's 
acts, whose rank in the service claimed the execution 
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of his plans, were to be tempered, excited, or con- 
trolled. How all this was effected is well known ; 
and even during the first disheartening campaign 
against the Goorkahs, Lord Moira gave noble pro- 
mise to the Indian Government, of what in Central 
India his genius afterwards so fully confirmed. 

The assured and easy success of the second cam- 
paign against Nepaul, left his mind at liberty to turn 
to other and prouder objects ; and never did any 
country exhibit a grander field for the display of 
political or military abilities, than Hindoostan at 
this juncture. The hordes of Pindaries, whose ra- 
vages extended over the greater part of Southern and 
Central India, protected too as they were by the 
powerful Mahratta states, to whom they were either 
useful or profitable, formed, by themselves, no despi- 
cable object for the infliction of vengeance. But 
when it is remembered, that they were in the heart 
of the territories of these powerful Mahratta con- 
federates, who were well known to be waiting only 
their own time for a general rising against the 
British power, the task of their suppression became 
linked with more important and formidable con- 
siderations. 

To prove to India, too, at this critical moment, 
the insufiiciency of her vaunted fortresses, when the 
British strength was brought to bear against them, 
a splendid and terrible example was exhibited in the 
bombardment and seizure, after a few days' resist- 
ance, of the strong fort of Hattrass ; followed up by 
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the discomfiture of some of the more turbulent 
leaders of the Jaut tribe. 

Scarcely had the impression subsided, that this 
fearful display of our means had been calculated to 
convey, ere, in 1817? .the troops of the three Presi- 
dencies were silently in motion, and the different 
points simultaneously approached which it was neces- 
sary to occupy. Nothing could exceed the fortunate 
seizure of the time for these operations. A few 
months later would have seen the whole of Central 
India in arms, and the Mahratta confederacy headed 
by Scyndeah, and backed by his disciplined Brigades 
and Artillery, in full force and angry combination 
against us. Other powers also were known to be 
waiting only such an event, for the signal of their 
own defection ; while the imexpected, unthought of, 
and astounding movement of the British armies, upon 
every strong hold or key to their military positions, 
defeated the immature projects of the confederates. 
The occupation of the passes in the rear of Gwaliah, 
which cut off Scyndeah from his intended allies, and 
the introduction of an overwhelming force in the 
vicinity of his capital, effectually paralized and 
checked this Prince, the most powerful of the con- 
spiracy : and when, one by one^ the Peshwah, Rajah 
of Nagpore, and others, in the despair of their de- 
tected plans, respectively brake out, it was only to 
bring separately on themselves, irretrievable and 
instant ruin, and to afford the British Government a 
more ready opportunity of at once extirpating them 
as sovereign powers. 
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The treachery of the Peshwa and his instrument 
Trimbuckgee, although the murder of their victim 
Ganguari Shastree was not prevented, was still amply 
exposed and punished. This, together with the pro^ 
tection to the Nawaub of Bhopaul, the disbanding of 
the lawless armies of Ameer Klian, and the settle^ 
ment of Holkar^s states; and last, not least, (for it 
was the primary object of the war leading to such 
extensive results,) the utter annihilation of the Pin- 
daries, all formed glorious episodes to the other 
mighty events which completely established our su- 
premacy in the East. 

I have thus briefly exhibited a portion of the 
public claims of the late Marquess of Hastings : but 
it was in the more intimate relations of private life, 
that his Lordship's amiable manners and deportment 
to those around him, shone most pre-eminently con- 
spicuous; and volumes might be written of the 
many daily acts of his condescension, and kindness of 
heart. The poverty, which it is so well known exiled 
him from the home of his pride and affection, in the 
declining years of his life, originated much from his 
princely assistance to others, particularly to the 
exiles of another nation ; and many are the instances 
of benevolence, which require only to be rescued 
from that honourable obscurity, to which delicacy has 
consigned them, to adorn with still greater splendour 
the character of this most amiable nobleman. 

In proof of this assertion, I am anxious to bring to 
notice a simple, and perhaps trivial, incident connected 
with his Lordship ; which, although circumstances of 
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the kind were familiar to those immediately about his 
family, may be new to the generality of my readers. 
It relates, certainly, to humble and unimportant 
details ; but still their very unimportance confers the 
more honour on his Lordship; and speaks loudly, 
indeed, in favour of the goodness of heart that could 
steal time from princely and weightier avocations, 
to turn to the lowly and uninviting task, of privately 
aicouraging the literary efforts of a young and un^ 
known individual. The particulars ^ere commu- 
nicated to me by the obl^ed and grateful . party 
himself, who some years ago favoured me with copies 
of the whole, and permitted my transcription of the 
original Letter, which follows this narrative. 

In 1817) when his- Lordship was in the field with 
the centre division of the Grand Army, at the 
juncture when intelligence of the breaking out and 
movements of the different Mahratta powers was 
daily reaching the camp ; and expresses were hourly 
under despatch from Head-Quarters, with the various 
instructions, and developements of his Lordship^s 
plan, which led to the subjugation of Central India, 
it occurred that a young subaltern officer of a native 
corps received an invitation to dine with Lord 
Hastings. The subaltern in question was one of the 
very junior with the army, and although the honour 
of such invitations was far from uncommon, or under 
restriction as to rank, yet he was unknown to the 
Government circle, and had been heard of only 
by a very few, as the author of some literary 
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attempts, which had appeared in the Calcutta pub- 
lications. 

At dinner, little occurred. Some highly interesting 
intelligence of a signal defeat of one of the Mahratta 
confederates had that day been received in Camp, 
and was, of course, the subject of remark and con- 
versation. But his Lordship^s surprising tact, and 
capabiUty of remembering the names of all intro. 
duced to him, and addressing each correctly, with 
some observation applicable to the habits or circum- 
stances only of each, was here remarked^ and pecu- 
liarly felt by the young man, who could not but 
be gratified by any unexpected notice of the kind. 
After dinner, coffee, as usual, was brought in, and the 
staff and others assembled were collected in groups 
in different parts of the spacious dining tent, when 
his Lordship, after conversing with the different 
parties, approached the spot where the Lieutenant 
was standing, and, quietly turning to him, entered 
into conversation. After a few kind remarks, his 
Lordship took from his pocket a folded newspaper, 
and handing it to the officer, begged him to read it 
at his leisure, as it contained some poetry which 
he had thus put aside for perusal. His Lc^dship 
farther requested that in a few days he would re- 
turn to the Head Quarters'* camp, and offer his 
opinion upon the production. Shortly afterwards, 
bowing to the company, his Lordship retired. 

The poetry proved to be a " Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty^'' which had appeared in the old " Calcutta 
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Times'^ of that period. On the appointed day, my 
young friend attended at the Government Tents with 
the paper, and his Lordship, after going over the 
Poem, and pointing out it's peculiarities, was pleased 
to converse with him for some time upon literary 
subjects. His Lordship at this interview, and at 
several others which ensued, (nor did the kindness by 
any means end here,) evinced considerable intimacy 
with the writers of the last century ; and from his 
quoting passages from modem poet&, and particularly 
from the dedication of Lord Byron's " Corsair,'''' he 
must have found time also for the perusal of later 
literature. His favourite poet, however, was Gold- 
smith ; the unaffected melody, and yet almost prosaic 
simplicity of whose beautiful style he so much ad- 
mired. Several passages from the " Traveller^ and 
*' Deserted Village^ were repeated by. him with 
much evident pleasure. 

Some months afterwards, when the Governor-Ge- 
neral was at Gorruckpore, my friend took the liberty 
of forwarding to Head-Quarters an " Ode to Grati- 
tude^ composed in the same unusual metre as the 
former : in reply to which he received from Lord 
Hastings the following Letter. The author of the 
^^Hymn to Intellectual Beauty^ I have been unable 
to discover; the ** Ode to Gratitude^ as I have just 
stated, was written by my friend. 
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" Gonruckpwey May 19, 1818. 

<< I regret that having .been uncommonly occu* 
pied, in preparing Despatches for the Court of Di- 
rectors, it has not been in my power to answer 
your Letter earlier. Your verses on Gratitude are 
very good. They are free from the objection which 
exists to those contemplated by you as a model. In 
the poem to which I allude, there are many excellent 
thoughts well expressed, though somewhat disfigured 
by the adoption of an antiquated usage, in making 
the final syllable of the participle present a sulv 
stantive rhyme. But the mind feels an uncertainty 
as to what it is that the poet is addressing. There is 
no personifying Intellectual Beauty. Gratitude is a 
quality or feeling of which the action is precise, as 
well as common to all men ; therefore a statement of 
it presents an image immediately and universally 
recognised. Intellectual Beauty cannot be the active 
impulse: it is the perceived fitness of conduct, of 
preferences, of selection, of relations, of mechanical 
exhibitions of objects ; and all this is to be squared 
by standards which will vary in difierent persons. 
Whether taste refers to Ethics, or to sensible objects, 
it is confessedly unsettled, and liable to controversy 
in it^s application. Now Intellectual Beauty can be 
only the conception which moral taste frames on 
a particular point, so that it is in it^s very nature 
disputable, and thence incapable of furnishing the 
^me idea to every one. 
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" In the eighth line of your first Stanza, there 
is an evident misprint; * it's pleasing power' answers 
to no other line, yet what you are likely to have 
written does not suggest itself to me. 

" I have the honour, Sir, to remain, 

" Your very obedient servant, 

(Signed) " Hastings."' 

" Lieutenant .*" 



HYMN TO INTELLECTUAL BEAUTY. 

The awful shadow of some unseen Power 
Floats^ though unseen amongst us> — visiting 
This various world with as inconstant wing, 

As summer winds that creep from flower to flower; — 

Like moonbeams that behind some piny mountain shower. 
It visits with inconstant glance 
Each human heart and countenance ; 

Like hues and harmonies of evening, — 
Like clouds in starlight widely spread,^- 
Like memory of music fled, — 

Like aught that for it's grace may be 

Dear, and yet dearer for it's mystery. 

Spirit of Beauty I that doth consecrate 

With thine own hue9 all thou dost shine upon 
Of human thought or form,>— where art thou gone? 
Why dost thou pass away and leave our state. 
This dim vast vale of tears, vacant and desolate } 
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Ask why the sunlight not for ever 

Weaves rainbows o'er yon mountain river^ 
Why aught should fail and fade that once is shewn, 

Why fear and dream^ and death and birth^ 

Cast on the daylight of this earth 
Such gloom, — why man has such a scope 
For love and hate, despondency and hope ? 

No voice from some sublimer world hath ever 
To Sage or Poet these responses given; — 
Therefore the names of Demon, Ghost, and Heaven, 

Remain the records of their vain endeavour. 

Frail spells, whose utter'd charm might not avail to sever ; 
From all we hear and all we see. 
Doubt, chance, and mutability. 

Thy light alone, — ^like mist o'er mountains driven. 
Or music by the night- wind sent. 
Through strings of some still instrument^ 

Or moonlight on a midnight stream. 

Gives grace and truth to life's unquiet dream. 

Love, Hope, and Self-esteem, like clouds depart. 

And come, for some uncertain moments lent ; 

Man were immortal and omnipotent. 
Didst thou, unknown and awful as thou art. 
Keep with thy glorious train firm state within his heart. 

Thou messenger of sympathies. 

That wax and wane in lovers* eyes ; 
Thou; — that to human thought art nourishment. 

Like darkness to a dying flame ! 

Depart not as thy shadow came 
Depart not, — ^less the grave should be. 
Like life and fear a dark reality. 
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While yet a boy I fought for ghosts^ and sped 

Through many a listening chamber^ cave and ruin^ 
And starlight wood, with fearful steps pursuing 

Hopes of high talk with the departed dead. 

I called on poisonous names with which our youth is fed ; 
I was not heard, I saw them not ; — 
When musing deeply on the lot 

Of life, at that sweet time when winds are wooing 
All vital things that wake to bring 
News of birds and blossoming, — 

Sudden a Shadow fell on me ; 

I shriek'd, and clasp' d my hands in ecstacy. 

I vow'd that I would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine ; — have I not kept my vow ? 
With beating heart and streaming eyes, e'en now 

I call the Phantoms of a thousand hours. 

Each from his voiceless grave ; they have in vision'dbowers 
Of studious zeal, or love's delight, 
Outwatch'd with me the envious night ; — 

They know that never joy illumed my brow 
Unlink'd with hope that thou wouldst free 
This world from it's dark slavery, 

That thou, — Oh awful Loveliness ! 

Would* St give whate'er these words cannot express. 

The day becomes more solemn and serene 

When noon is pass'd; — there is harmony 

In autumn and a lustre in it's sky. 
Which through the summer is not heard or seen. 
As if it would not be, as if it had not been. 

Thus let thy power, which like the truth 

Of nature on my passive youth 
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Descended^ to my onward life supply 
It's calm, — ^to one who worships thee. 
And every form containing thee. 
Whom, Spirit fair ! thy spells did bind 
To fear himself, and love all human kind. 



TO GRATITUDE. 

There is a feeling in the heart of man. 

Pure as th' etherial source of vital heat. 
Pure as the prayers which Angels' lips repeat ; 

It Cometh not like thoughts which lovers scan. 

Nor like the glowing sighs that youthful passion fan ; 
But yet it fills and fires the breast. 
With that, which proudly dares the test. 

Of days, and months, and years. — It's pleasing power 
Palls not on minds where once it dwelt. 
Or where it*s charms are truly felt : 

For. where indeed that soul so rude. 

That can have known and spum'd thee,— Oratitujde 1 

Yes, Gratitude ! 'tis thou can'st teach the child, 
Yet wordless, on it's Parent's bosom lying. 
To rear it's little arms, fond love implying ; 

Breathing it's thankfulness in lispings wild ! 

'Tis thou can'st bid the man, 'midst worldly care beguiled. 
To cherish, honour, and revere 
The guardians of each infant year. 

Though other ties had fled, on Childhood's flying. 
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*Ti8 thou canst bind in flowery chain 
The trembling wretch^ awaked from pain. 
Who starts from fearful dream of grief. 
And pants to bless the hand that brought relief. 

What were the world without thee.^ — a wide den 
Of soul-less wretches scorning social tie, 
A wilderness of hate or apathy. 

Hush'd were the Poet's song of feeling then. 

Mute were the praises of beneficence in men; 
Remembrance would but fiercely aid 
The murderer's deed, and guide his blade 

To bosom of unpardon'd injury ? 

While pale Oblivion's only charm. 
That power to soothe the vengeful arm 

In sweet forgetfulness of ill. 

Would cease ;-^ — and sense of good alone be still. ' 

Hark! — *tis the Organ lifts it's solemn swell. 

Where meek Religion bows in holy love ; 

Now rising anthems hymn the God above. 
And every breath delights of Heaven to tell. 
Why seems the panting soul in ecstacy to dwell ? 

'Tis that thy voice, — Oh Gratitude ! 

Hailing the Power, all kind, all good> 
Thus tells the soaring thoughts from earth to rove; 

Thou bid'st the thankful mind reflect 

On Him, the mighty Architect, 
Who spake, and lo ! a world was seen. 
And light, and life, and joy, — a glorious scene. 



V 
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Oft' have I sat me down^ and wildly dream'd 
Of bliss, my youth hath panted for in vai n 
Till Fancy smiling led her fairy train. 

And raised a scene where seraph brightness beam'd! 

Oh ! then, while visionary worlds all rapture seem'd. 
How oft' a cherish'd wish arose, .(i . 

To share my dream, my joys, with those, 

Who once were kind to me in hours of pain« 
And when, alas ! the vision fled. 
And with'ring Fancy droop'd her head. 

Hath not my saddest, bitterest sigh. 

Been still,'that 'Gratitude's warm hope should ever die ? 

Memory of kindness past ! whene'er I fail 

To keep thee itl my heart, to prize thee there. 
E'en as the breath I breathe, and life I share ; 
May sorrow doom that life to trembling pale> 
To dreary hours of care, that may not cease to wail : 
What though my lowly thanks can prove 
My only ^fts of grateful love ? 
What though my proudest recompence, a prayer ? 
Yet in this breast there 'bides a thought, 
Witli'pufe and blissful feeling fraught; 
Nor would I change that thought's one thrill. 
For every joy that crowns the worldling's will. 



The reproach to the Indian community at the commencement 
of the preceding Chapter, was much obliterated by a Public 
Meeting held subsequent to it*s original publication ; which was 
succeeded by a magnificent subscription for a Temple to the 
Marquess of Hastings* Memory. 
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HUMBUG. 



Humbug I Humbug ! ! Humbug ! U 

John Bull. 



It has long been the avowed, and well-pursued pur- 
pose of a certain portion of the English press, to 
give chace to that most assuming and offensive of all 
monsters, — Humbug : and whatever may be the sins 
of the abused and ever-abusing portion in question, 
there is still one redeeming virtue in it, namely, — 
the unflinching and indefatigable ardour, with which 
it scents and seizes upon the glorious specimens of 
that disgraceful quackery so frequently walking forth 
in our native country. Nor is the bitter wit and 
severity with which it fixes and. pins to the gaze of 
ridicule the many essayists and actors of over sanctity, 
would-be science, or too fervid public spirit, the. least 
t^ommendable of if s qualifications. 

It is to be lamented, however, that no attention has 
yet been given by it to the vast field which British 
India so ceaselessly presents; and it would almost 
seem that we have been too sparing in those mighty 
appellants of aid and good will, in the shape of pecu- 
niary votes by Houses of Assembly, by which the 
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Western Indies have propitiated the editorial affec- 
tion and patronage of so many of the stem, inflexible 
Catos of the English and Scottish Press. Be this 
as it may, they have seldom noticed Bengalees, with 
any thing like amenity or kindly feebng. Had they 
been as well acquainted, as we are, with the coun- 
terpart, and more than equal-paced examples of 
Humbug, to be met with also in British India, we 
may be sure that the witty delineator of the bilious 
Nabob in " Sayings and Doings," and that the accu- 
rate describer of pet Boa^nstrictors and kicking 
Adjutants, would have trotted forth many a poor 
'Koee-hye to the killing amusement of his readers. 

Never, indeed, was Humbugs or Humbugging, 
(I know not the correct term for the essence of thii| 
virtue, and Dr. Johnson unfortunately does not 
apprise us, thou^ he ably announces and instances 
the character Humdrum,) never was it more splen-» 
didly patronised than in the provinces of Bengal, 
Behar, andOrissa; with the other districts, countries,^ 
and principalities, in and without the happy code of 
the Bengal regulations. Very nearly with us isdl, 
from the highest to the lowest, — ^from prince to peasant, 
— the civilian, the soldier, the bar, the learned profes- 
sions, the duftukhana, the outcry, or the counter. 
Humbug is the aim of all our acts, — the leading star 
of our efforts ; and if I bound my field of it's daily 
practice and existence here, and include no further 
objects in the outstretched circle of it's votaries^ it is 
only that I, the Bengalee, am most busy myself in 
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the goodly emjdoymait of Humbugging. For while 
one of my main objects is to exhibit myself as a 
quiet, inoffensive, industrious, a^d good sort of 
creature, would it not be ruinous to mar the toil and 
set countenance of years, merely to give a luckless hit 
at those, who can strike harder, methinks, than my 
poor wit may do ? 

Is not Humbug in India reduced to a . science ? 
Look at the saintly frequenter of Churches, (an un- 
frequent character this^ I admit ?) the abstainer even 
from smiles on a Sunday ; if Rupees but gleam upon 

his sanctity, his conscience is -r- where ? If he 

chance to be an agent or a merchant, he will talk 
of liberality by the hour, and affix his name, with 
princely benevolence, to the subscription for the 
family of some poor ruined devil of an adventurer ; 
perhaps of a constituent, an Indigo Planter, or 
country captain, whose bankruptcy has been sealed 
by the accumulating charges of interest upon interest, 
bond upon bond, Ufe insurance, forced consignments 
and commission ; with other glorious pickings for the 
agent, which enrich and fatten him, till he gravely 
doles out his post-obit munificence, and grants a 
poor portion of the plunder to the pennyless widow 
©f his victim. 

Lo ! yonder Prince of Smiles and Hospitality ! 
How affably he hails his guests ; how he patronises 

» 

the humble applicant, and " breathes bland favour '"^ 
upon every friend ! 'Tis all Humbug ! He cares not 
two straws for the wide worldfull of us all. If 
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a' second deluge were inflicted, he woidd enlict Noah 
yrithout a sigh ; and millions might drown beside his 
ark, so it were safe, and he in the calm enjoyment of 
his hookah ! 

And yonder fair Coquette, how she plays with the 
young soldier, and trifles with the best feelings of the 
boy ! Does she love him ? — Not a whit : she has no 
love for two hundred and fifty rupees per month, and 
a bungalow. Shd likes him^ it is true; nay, had 
affirmed it often to himself, and wonders at his fear$^ 
and idle Jealousy of yon biUous and antique Judge 
of Appeal. But she ruins the peace of th6 deluded 
yoiith, that she may dance quadrilles with a good 
partner; and finally accepts the Civilian, that she 
may live in a palace, and spend four thousand rupees 
per mensem. 

My once friend and contemporary, Will Woodby^ 
next my superior here, and now member of Par- 
liament at home, is a happy instance of the suc- 
cessful and unceasing practice of Humbug. He ar^ 
rived in India with a tolerable person, a ready quickr 
ness of manner and remark, which passed for ability 
with many; and with a real northern ambition of 
standing well with all around, still better with all 
above him. He was restless, busy, and ambitious; 
and yet as intrinsically idle at heart, as the merest 
loiterer, or Beau Fribble of his standing. There 
was no College, fortunately for him, in those days ; 
for fag, at that period, he could not* But if a 
College had existed, he would have contrived to 
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make as much show of hard study, as the stagiest* 
Persian and Arabic would have been the leading 
themes of his open admiration ; and ten to one but 
the Examiners would have passed him through the 
languages, simply from the seeming fame and as- 
serted extent of his attainments. He was^ at first 
^pointed an assistant in one of the public offices at 
the Presidency, when he was oftener absent, than in 
attendance. on the public duties; and if seridpsly 
enquired into, it must have been detected that he 
p^ormed truly and positively nothing. Yet busi- 
ness was ever in his mouth, and if you met him at 
outcry, or at morning visits, or the shops, the livery 
stables, or the riding school, (a favourite lounge i|i 
that day,) Will, was always in a hurry, always going 
to office. At his house too. Will played the same 
good game; he was ambitious of the character of 
being clever and literary. This cost him more pains 
than his own inclinations would willingly have sub- 
scribed to : true, he had no particular want of modest 
assurance; he could speak on all occasions like 
a Hume or a Hunt ; but he wished to seem to speak 
weU, and subjects unfortunately could not be pre- 
pared and selected without some trouble. Reading 
he liked a little, but it was the light and easy style 
of Fielding, a Smollett, or the romances and tales of 
a. circulating library, which captivated his fancy. 
Nevertheless he purchased a collection of standard 
works, and moreover a most splendid and stately 
reading desk: here he ever displayed a volume of 
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the Classics, ^th mar^nal notes in his own pencU ; 
and to avow his admiration of ancient lore, he would 
mouth away a few lines of Homer, and acquired by 
heart the leading verses of half a dozen books of 
VirgiPs ^^JEneidy'" with as many stanzas of a few of 
the odes of Horace. These he could at any time 
xecite with good effect. But if you dropt in upon 
him cleverly and unawares, you would surprise him 
stretched on his couCh with Roderick Random, or 
something not quite so good, claimixig his delighted 
attention ; and probably Herodotus, announcing its^ 
in proiid and eminent display 6a his reading desk, 
but untouched and unthought of, by it*s unassuming 
possessor. 

From Reviews he culled forth the character and 
titles of different works of our literature^ and often- 
times selected a subject for bold descant at a dinner 
party. And strange to say^ this took. — " Do you 
know Mr. Woodby .'*'" said a Member of Council one 
day, " he is remarkably clever, and, I predvst, will 
rise in the service.'' 

And rise he did. Of his registership I never 
heard, for he was then in a different part of the 
icountry ; biit as an acting Judge, when little more 
than four years resident in India, his fame rang loud 
in every part of it. He was indefatigable in Cut- 
cherry, from sunrise to evening; he gave more 
business to the circuit than a dozen other districts, 
and if you believed himself, and he did not assert it 
imfrequently, hia district was in better order, and 
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tndre clear of decoity than even ELissenagur, under 
old John Elliott himself, of thief-taking notoriety. 
Ye powers ! how he once held forth at a dinner in 
the Barrackpore Lodge, on the occasion of a Janu- 
ary's meeting. His Police, — his Serishtadar, — his 
Omlab,-^Ai« Cutcherry^ — ^Ai9 Jail and Kydees; like 
Bayes in the " Rehearsal^'^ it was all " his Thunder !"" 
no wonder we soon beard of him as confirmed Judge 
of Hooghly ; and next as an acting aspirant in the 
Judicial' Secretary''s office, conducting it''s labours, 
nay looking forward in a brief period to the Secreta- 
rial Sceptre itself ! 

Now it )(ras that Will began to shine as an orator. 
If a great man had occasion to renew a portion of his 
liver, and meditated a voyage to Europe ; lo ! it was 
the signal for ^ meditated speech on the^ part of Will 
Woodhy ! He would write out fair manuscript 
oratory for every occasion and event, and learning 
the whole diUgently by heart, let but the glimpse of 
an opportunity present itself. Will was on his legs at 
the Town Hall, or elsewhere, with a two hours' spe- 
cimen, (id captandum vulgics ; and I must add, most 
religiously, ad ktudandum magnosi When great 
men, however, failed him, he would " do" a little 
benevolence, and hold forth in advocacy of a free, or 
a Charity school ; or, in fact, of any such object for 
eloquence. He was, in a word, the most public- 
spirited, the kindest, the charitablest, (as far as 
speaking went,) and the most laudatory of any man 
of the three Presidencies. 

f2 
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Wellj virtue ever meets it^s rfewardj and a very tey^ 
years saw Will Woodby at first Judicial Secretary^ 
then Chief, and from his fame and high standing 
with the Court of Directors, he at length had '^ the 
honourable'' prefixed to his name, and the honour of 
fingering the still more honourable stipend of a Seat 
in CoiinciL My intimacy, of course, had long since 
6eased with him, but he was always ^< delighted^ to 
see me to the last ; at least he always said so, and 
most smilingly patronising and encouraging when we 
met. It is many years since he retired to England^ 
and though he failed in his canvass for the Direction^ 
yet his interest soon obtained him a seat in Parlia- 
ment. But^ somehow, in that house he defeated the 
hopes of all his Indian admirers. He spoke, once or 
twice, it is true, in his best style ; but whether they 
had a distaste for eastern claptrap, and nabob oratory, 
or whether the field of Htumbug was all pre-en- 
gaged, or whether, as my wicked acquaintance Frank 
Touchem has often asserted, ^* they smoked him 
tliei'e ;^ I knew hot. Certain it is, his exertions in 
Ihat assembly, and in his new sphere, have since been 
confined to a silent assent in favour of some great 
man, orMn swelling the steady majority of some 
omnipotent minister bf the day. 
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SATIRES IN INDIA. 



No. 3. MARRIAGE. 

Talia ooonul^a.— >talet oelebrent hymmuBOt, 

Such b their wedlock !— such their ouptUl tie ! 

Marriage! — ^thou blessing, or thou purchased bane. 

Thou tie of pleasure, or thou bond of pain I 

Is it for me to sing thy bliss or ill. 

For me, who know thee not, — and never will ! 

Far hence the task ! but list a lowly tale. 

Of fancy call it, — though it's end may fail^ 

Yet well it's purport shall declare in rhyme. 

How hove promotes the Marriage of this clime. 

Florio was rich in fairest hopes of youth. 
And o'er his features blush'd the tint of truth. 
When lured by boyhood's dream of Eastern fame. 
Far from his native West, to Ind he came : 
And he was one, who cherish'd in his breast. 
The wayward glimmering of each vision blest ; 
Could fondly raise a prospect ever green. 
Till fairy gladness glisten'd o'er the scene. 
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Where he would picture some enchanting maid. 
Breathing her angel beauty round the glade ; 
Fair, as the heated Fancy could portf ay. 
With blushes beauteous as the opening day ! 
He'd gaze for hours on eyes of seraph blue, ' 

Where tears could glisten, trembling as the dew. 
Would watch bright tresses, waving in the wind, 
'Midst sighs, that spoke the feeling of his mind : 
But yet 'twas all a dream, — and he would start. 
To wail the fleeting Phantom of his heart ! 

Yes ! he was ''Fancy's child" and every thought 
Was still a vision, though with beauty fraught; 
And thus his moments fled ; till ah ! 'twould seem. 
His heart must waken from it's fairy dream ; 
He saw Alb3CA, and he thought her fair 
Like those who peopled btight his dreams of air. . 
He saw her, and he loved, — ados-ed,-^->but how ? 
With maddening warmth that hearts like his but know ^ 
His was a feeling fervent as tiie beaih, 
When the warm Sun darts noon's meridian gleam : 
He could haveprized her, though her charms should cease, 
Npr know their fl^ht but in his loves increase; 
He could have loved her, till in Evening's gloom, 
They sought the ever undlvidiiig tckab ; 
Till death should lay them, partners of one bed. 
In the last grasp of love, embraced, and dead f 

I may not say she loved him, — where, in sooth. 
Shall Eastern-maiden love the wealthless youth ? 
I may not say she loved him, yet her eye 
Would brighten sweetly, when the youth was by : 
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And oh ! how free,-^how ligh^mti would she bound. 

When led by him the dance's mazy round; 

I may not say she loved him,-«^yet her hand. 

Unconscious, guileless of the^oul'^ dommand> 

Would tremble oft' in his, and then her sigh 

Would breathe so softly ! Why waft^this ? — Oh ! why? 

For soon a grander, prouder Suitor came, 

Wither'd alike in feelikig as in frame : 

And boasted he of Salary,-**^ttlement, 

The last, I ween, but begg*d at twelve per cent. ; 

And Salary, wasted at keen. Hazard-bets, 

Though large, a drop, compared with whelming debts ! 

Yet this was he who gain'd Axbxa's Sire, 

Won the lost maid, and saw the youth retire ! 

Who now so loud ad FiiOBioatthe board. 
Or who so boisterous, or in song or word ? 
Who, while the sparkling glass flew wildly round. 
Like him, could seek oblivion for each wound } 
Or who, in whirl of loathed debauchery's hour. 
Like him intent to fly thought's maddening power ? 
And could he fly it ? Aye, like him unblest. 
Who flies the cancer, gnawing in his breast ; 
Or as some burning wretch who seeks the wave^ 
To drown the tortures, which he dare not brave. 
Who tempts in struggling agony, a death. 
To rob his deep-scathed bosom of it's breath ! 
Oh ! I have heard his laugh like frenzy peal. 
Till even Bacchants stayed their song to feel; 
And there were moments, when his bleeding heart 
Could paint the picture of it's fallen part ; 
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For when his Friends would mark his sunken eye^ 
His haggard look of wasting agony, 
Oh ! then he*d turn, and, with a smile of woe. 
Would mutter wildly, — '* 'Twas not always so!" 

But he 18 gone ! — no matter how or when, 
His dust is now retum'd to dust again ! 
Not haply in the spot, as wont at home. 
Where Travellers see the pathways meeting come. 
And shudder, as they think beneath that sod. 
Lies one who died-— defying e'en his God !-*-— 
But once he met Alexa, — she was sad. 
Her looks were lustreless,— *in sorrow clad; 
And Florio's scorn lay powerless and weak. 
Their trembling glances met, — they did not speak ; 
But that one look told his wrung bosom more. 
Than years of tale could tell, or life deplore :— 
He fled him homeward, — frenzy in his eye. 
He fled him homeward, but to sin and die ! 

Had lost Alexa's Parent halved the sum. 
That deck'd in bridal pomp her cheerless home ; 
That saved her Lord from jail, and splendour bought 
For her, who now but deemed it's glare as nought; 
Had he done this, and with it Flobio blest. 
With means to joy the partner of his breast ; 
Half— half that waste had stajr'd a damning fate. 
Nor doom'd a daughter to a bed of hate ! 
Such is the picture I must paint of one 
Who died, his every dream of joy o'erthrown; 
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But now> I turn me to a happier pidr^ 

Happier^ it may be>— -^Oh! 'tis paflt,— they were ! 

The ship is here^ the tidings are in town^ 
Each anxious watching^ every care is gone I 
The Parentis heart that late was sunk in fear^ 
That thought the tedious ship would ne'er appear j 
Now> joyous^ hastens to the sunny 8trand> 
To welcome there the glad arriving band. 
For she is come ! — ^the daughter of her love ! 
Ah ! ten long years^ — ^how painful can they prove ; 
And yet such absence it is thrice repaid^ 
When clasping to her heart the f ulUgrown maid ; 
The Mother wildly wonders that the chlld> 
Who late but as a prattling infant smil'd^ 
Should now return her fondest hopes to bles8> 
A seeming woman in her loveliness ! 

And she is now her doating Mother's pride^ 
Who drags the blushing Clara by her side 
To Balls^ — to Concerts^ — ^to the Course,— to all 
Those scenes that our Calcutta fair enthrall. 
And Clara, too, hath softness in her eye, 
I^or gazing youths hang round admiringly. 
And some with smiling daringness draw near. 
To whisper gentle bre&tiiings in her ear ; 
While fond Mama exerts her busy care. 
That none but Elegibles whisper there ! 

Nay, — EligAlesI ^who are they? — what sign, 

What blest distinction, bids these heroes shine ?. 
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Is it superior sense bedecks the brow. 
Or do war's laurels o'er their templet glow ? 
Is it the Bar, the Church, the Sword, the Pen, 
That fling their halo round these honour'd men. 
Till like the light that some bright g.em o'erplays. 
We see not what the jewel in it*s blase ? 
Say whence such proud facility to please. 
Hear then th' Enigma in one word,— 'Rupiees ! 

Yes, Rank ! — ^for I must hail thee,-r--chief as known, 
In the high Civil serrice of this Zone; 
Or on the staff conspicuous in thy place. 
Rich in, thy deep blue facings, and broad lace ; 
Though age and ugliness are in thy train. 
Or sallow pride, or spleen, to thee pertain. 
Thou, and thy partner Wealth may boldly seize, 
To bless your withering beds, whome'er.ye plea$e : 
To ye the willing fair ones bow the neck. 
And gladdening beauty meetd ye at your beck. 

Among the host who sigh'd in Clara s train. 
Was one whose timid glance scarce look'd his pain ; 
Not twice ten sununers had the boy appear'd 
An inmate of our world; — nor yet a beard. 
Nor sign of manhood mark'd his youthful face, 
A very stripling in his gait and grace. 
But he had bloom, and parting sunny curls. 
To lure the stolen gaze of wishful girls ; 
Roses on either cheek, and bright blue eyes. 
That looked 86 soft, — e*en though they looked not wise ; 
And puny hands, so delicate, — and teeth. 
Like purest pearls the coral lip beneath : 
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And Oh ! he was a waiter I — dear, sweet youth ! 

That Civil Service, — ^nay, in solemn truth. 

Who shall withstand such charms where they assail ? 

Alas ! no Mother, — ^though their daughters fail : 

They know the worth of a Civilian's smile, 

They see perspective Judgeships to beguile; 

CoUectorships, or secretarial power^ 

Or seat in Council at some distant hour ! 

And since the senior magnates now are rare. 

So numerous now the list of maidens £ur. 

Each writer-boy becomes a powerful prize, 

A very hero to maternal eyes ! 

But Stbephon was so bashfid, every lure 
That parents bring to make their winning sore. 
Bland invitations, tifiens, evening balls. 
Music, quadrilles, and o£l' urged morning calls. 
These all were brought to play, and though they seal'd 
Their victim^s fate, his love lay unreveal*d. 
He look'd all fervour, but his heart was weak. 
Whene'er the simple boy would wish to speak ; 
And had not kind Mama forestalled the task. 
The silly swain had never dared to ask. 

But it is over now, — ^the deed is done. 
The youthful pair are pledged, and fears are flown : 
They wait but his release from College ties 
For holier, happier bands to bind their prize ; 
And now escaped from books, — the amorous boy 
Hastens to Church and claims his ^U-grown toy ! 
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Lo! who 80 blest an StrepAon' and his bride. 
As on the course in dalliance sweet they ride ; 
Or who so fond, affectionate, and dear. 
As these new married innocents appear ; 
And children still themselves, 'tis sweet to see. 
How fast they people their young nursery. 
Papa so young, — Mama so yet a child. 
In lieu of toys, by living pets beguiled ; 
And all this bliss increasing, till I ween 
Long years have wrought a change upon the scene. . 

Yes years ! for they fleet on, and noiseless steal. 
Till Time shall bid us his revolving feel. 
Ten years have changed our Strbphon'b baby face> .. 
And mantled o'er his brow a deeper grace ; 
His well-grown limbs evince maturer strength,. 
The stripling boy hath grown a man at length : 
But what his gentle Clara ?— — She, alas ! , 
Hath seen her girl-hood*s charms for ever pass ; 
And in their stead, her young maternal cares. 
Have sign'd upon her cheek the tale of years ; 
Sallow and wan, emaciated, pale. 
With rayless eye, and trembling limbs that fail. 
Untimely aged in the prime of life. 
She seems more Strephon's Mother than his Wif)s. 

The sequel shall I tell ? — ^nay, why relate 
Estranged affection, faithlessness, and hate ! 
True, these were slow in growth, — but they did come. 
And darkly fell at last their sealing doom ! 
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CHAPTER THE FIRST. 
Lft VUle est le i^our dM profknet humains } let Dieux habitent let Conpignef . 

RO088BAU. 

It was resolved I should go by dik. The visit so 
long promisedy so often disappointed, could no longer 
be deferred : so, the bearers having been some days 
previously written for, and myself fully equipped for 
the trip, my petarrahs laden with a due proportion of 
linen, one of them, together with the netting of my 
Palkee, amply stored with sandwiches, biscuits, oran- 
ges, beer and other accompaniments for ad&ktrip, 
I soon adjusted myself in my silk pyjamahs, dressing 
gown and slippers, and away we started cheerily by 
the light of our mussals. 

Man, after all, is the mere slave of place, as well as 
of time and circumstances ; and like his companion 
of the feline species, it is truly a domesticated and 
home-revering animal. Far be it from me to confess 
that I am a prim, immoveable, old-maidish sort of a 
Bachelor, to whom it is death to be put out of the 
way, and the disarrangement of the economy of daily 
hiJbits, is an earthly misfortune. 3ut still the misery 
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of packing up, the horror of disturbing the cherished 
confusion, the heaped disorder of that sanctum sanc- 
torum, and holy seat of slippered retirement, a Bache- 
lor's study, was .truly overwhelming : the very anti- 
cipation of the task afflicted me for days, and I sat 
and pondered over it's difficulty, long before I could 
muster heart to attempt it. The old guns, the scat- 
tered fishing apparatus, every ancient and discarded 
hat, whip, stick, bridle, portion of old harness, broken 
tool, and empty medicine chest, the collection of ac- 
cumulated chits, cards, newspapers, auction cata- 
logued and pamphlets, all, all were dear, to me. Th# 
very dust itself^ that encased and embtoWned them, 
enhanced their value in my affection ; a^ the mellow^ 
ing of age enriches the faded colouring of a Rembraiidt 
OT a Guido. I hallowed even the very sites whete 
they had reposed afad been enniched, as it were, ..in 
this the temple of my lounging. With what delight 
did I pounce upon an ancient roomy chest in one 
of my godowns, in which I could shut up, en masse, 
the whole of my last collection pf letters, MSS« and 
other papers, to arrange or separate which would have 
3Pngaged me for months. But at last all was happily 
adjusted ; and on (he evening of the 15th October, 
188 — i the bearers were noisily conveying my Palan- 
keen through the northern suburbs of Calcutta, and 
in full pace and progress towards the Mofussil station 
of Sahibpore. 

Happy, indeed, ^e those able and ready sleepers, 
who no sooner dispose themselves to rest, than th# 
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leaden hand of Morpheus lets fall their lids, and con- 
signs them at once to deep and undreaming slumber. 
It is not so with me; and alas! more especially when 
journeying byddk. I do dose sometimes, but the 
first jolt of the palkee, the momentary flaring of the 
too close mussaly nay, the very smell of the foul and 
fetid oil that feeds it, without dwelling upon the 
merciless importunity of the bearers at the close of 
each stage, soon dispel every thought of sleep; and 
leave me only to the refuge of my own rueful medita*^ 
tions^ 

And thus I journeyed on ; long, long past midnight* 
The moon had risen in the heavens, and the chill air 
of the approaching cold season had induced me to 
wrap my self in my rassye and boat cloak. But I left 
unclosed the door of the Palankeen, for the solemn 
grandeur and stillness of the night scene, as we passed 
along an extensive plain, broken only by the scattered 
topes of mango trees, or the straggling villages, with 
their mounded tanks, had awakened within me a train 
of thoughts, till I could have contemplated the scene, 
for hours. Except the voices of my own bearers, and 
sometimes the barking of some disturbed village dog, 
there was not a breath to dispel the stilly and seeming 
death-like solitude of the way. What a crowd of re- 
flections stole upon my mind ! I was thousands, thou- 
sands of miles from my own native country, far amid 
the land of the stranger and the subdued : in the in- 
vaded, the spoiled, the conquered country of the 
Indian. I looked around; the proud fortress, the em- 
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battled wall, nay, tlie wealthy tenement and retreat of 
the once possessor of the soil, had mouldered away on 
die plain; and the descendants of the once noble and 
powerful of the clime were now lowly suitors at the 
portals of their foreign masters; or earning their daily 
siistenance in the few humiliating employments still 
permitted them. They were menials, perhaps, or 
lowly followers in the very scenes, where the voices 
of their forefathers breathed only the edicts of com* 
mand. And yet in the lonely and silent night, a 
weak, defenceless individual was journeying in peace^ 
ful safety amidst the vestiges of their humiliation; no 
restless and brooding avenger of his country^s wrongs 
came to demand restitution from his foe; or to wreak 
vengeance on the solitary straggler from the bands of 
his invaders. The millions of the East are then hap^ 
pily sunk in their subjection, even as the careless 
sleep of infancy ; and if the scaring of their dreams, 
or the waywardness of humour, may at times break 
forth into a transient cry, or agitate them for an in- 
stant, it needs but the soothing, or the correcting 
anger of a word, and all is again composed to rest, and 
sinks into resigned and stirless slumber. 

Heaven knows where my meditations would have 
carried me: but the Russians, Runjeet Sing, and the 
Prince of Persia, were beginning to flit before me in 
the drama, which my imagination had conjured upon 
the Indian stage for my travelling rumination and 
amusement ; when the changing of the set of Bearers, 
and the wonted ^temal ^* Sahib, Sahib ;-'^-ddkbudlee 
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ot^tf, bearer logtie kooch, Imwiah mufichta;^ soon 
roused me from my thoughts, or, as I verily believe, 
in spite of my complaining, from my own sound slum-* 
ber and dreaming. And thus it was I journeyed oil, 
till the accustomed number of hours brought me to 
my destination ; and deposited me at the Bungalow 
of my old friend and chum Tom Alport, now a 
grave married man, with a large family, and Civil 
Surgeon at the station of Sahibpore. I would not 
permit a soul to be disturbed; so a servant quietly 
Conducted me to my apartment, where a bed was in* 
vitingly ready ; and most willingly did I retire to it, 
and repay myself with some good sound sleep, for the 
jolting and misery of my dik trip. 

I was awakened at rather a late hour in the morn- 
ing, by my worthy friend himself, who was standing 
at my bed-side, and we had a comfortable long chat 
together about our good selves and old acqaaintances* 
We should have travelled back into some ancient 
events of Lord Cornwallis's aera, or the courtier days 
of Lord Wellesley, if Mrs. Alport, who had already 
kindly delayed breakfast an hoUr and a half for ihey 
had not deemed it full time to announce it in rea^ 
diness. I was therefore led forth, and most warmly 
welcomed by the good and estimable lady herself, and 
then introduced to her daughter, a rather pretty and 
interesting girl of seventeen, who had lately joined 
them from England. 

By dinner time, which in the Mofussil, is at the 
rational hour of four, when no guests from the station 
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are expected, we had settled down into a most 
comfortable state of sociability. Mama had commu- 
nicated to me all the chit-chat of the neighbourhood ; 
Miss Alport had sweetly played some of her usual 
lessons, and gone through her hour of practice before 
me without ceremony ; while Papa had paced me, 
for a couple of hours up and down the long and well- 
shaded verandah, and discoursed to me regarding his 
many plans for his family. Alport had been a sad 
wild fellow in his younger days, when concerned in 
several Indigo factories; and was formerly one of the 
first sporting characters of the Mofussil. He had also 
dabbled a little on the turf; but, my friend Tom was 
an indifferent disciple of Cocker after all, and but a 
poor arithmetician; and never could calculate, with 
any tolerable accuracy, the theory of weight in his 
various bets. He had capital cattle, but no judg- 
ment in matching them, and still less in backing 
others. One lucky hit, however, by fair and down- 
right hard running, brought up a main portion ct his 
lee-way; and very wisely, he cut the matter short, 
and seceded for ever from the race stand. His stud 
was immediately sold off: and at present he merely 
now and then attends the race ordinaries ; looks know- 
ing when a bet is proposed ; tells long stories of Brown 
Bess, a once-favourite mare of his; and is much 
gratified when the young hands consult him about 
their stables: on which subject it must bd confessed 
he is somewhat of a competent judge. 

He soon let me into all his family history and 
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secrets. His eldest boy was out in the army, steady and 
doing well. His second, by great good" fortune and 
the kind .recollection of a Director, whom he had 
once attended through a dangerous illness at Luck- 
now, was in the Civil Service. But the young dog 
had given his family more annoyance than all the 
brothers and sisters put together. He was still in 
College, after two years'* trial of it, and his Mother 
heard such awful accounts of his Calcutta debts, 
doings, and extravagancies, that, after finding her long 
letters of epistolary reprehension and advice were of 
no avail, she fairly gave hii^i up in deep sorrow, and 
trembled at each day'*s d^k, in anticipation of learn- 
ing some fearful calamity. Papa, however, always 
declared he was a fine young fellow, and only strove 
to look grave and mysterious when they called the 
lad a chip of the old block. " As for his debts,^^ 
he said, "theyll bring him up and punish him in 
good time, and who can put wise heads upon boys* 
shoulders.''' They expected him on a visit in a month 
or two, if he could get out of College, of which there 
were hints of every chance of success; for, unknown 
to many of his compeers, he had lighted the midnight 
lamp to his studies for the last few weeks, and was se- 
riously disposed to escape the Buildings. His Father 
added, with something like trembling in his voice, 
which I aflFected not to remark, but well under- 
stood, that " the young scamp was a good hearted 
lad at the bottom, and was secretly resolved not to 
distress his poor doting and ^ectionate Mother any 
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longer." The eldest son had just been appointed Ad- 
jutant of his regiment, leaving the whole family in ad- 
miration of his acquirements and promotion. There 
were still, however, four or five in England, and the 
old gentleman told me, with a rueful face, that the 
girls were the very devil to educate and bring out : 
that Maria had cost them last year, including her last 
masters, outfit and voyage, nearly 10,000 Rupees. 
^^ And now," he continued, with a half doleful expres- 
sion of countenance and manner, *^ the silly girl is 
anxious, we all believe, to throw herself away, on a 
young subaltern in cantonments here, without a rupee 
but his pay; and who has nothing to recommend him 
but a baby-Uke, handsome set of features, writing 
verses, sketching in Marians Album, and dancing qua- 
driUes Uke a puppy.'' 

After some farther disclosures and communications, 
I made out quite a little romance in my old friend's 
family. It appeared that Mr. Chillum, the Magis- 
trate, a very excellent, good sort of a man, who was 
just beginning to rise above the world in his agent's 
books, and recover the effects of the Buildings, Cal« 
cutta subscription pack. Champagne tiffin parties, and 
other first claims on the griffinage of a civilian, was 
now an avowed suitor of the pretty Maria. It is true, 
th^ climate has began it's ravages on Mr. Chillum, 
and he is meditating a voyage to China, for his liver ; 
but he has Mama's open and decided approbation, 
and teases the young lady most incontinently at every 
party of the station. Still, her averted looks, and the 
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Stealing glances that unconsciously follow her young 
subaltern, have told a tale to many ; and prove, in 
her estimatioh, how much Lieutenant Aylmour'^s 
lowly claims excel the rank and worldly advantages 
of the haughty but unprized Judge and Magistrate. 
Alas ! for the latter — 

^^ His gifts, his constant courtship nothing gain'd ; 
For she, the more he loved, the more disdainM.** 

At a Mofussil station, the usual complaint on every 
side, and with every member of the society, is the 
unhappy dulness of the place. I remember a foreign 
lady in the upper provinces, whose invariable re- 
mark, after the necessary commencement of all In-^^ 
dian conversation, — the extreme unprecedented heat 
of the individual and particular day, — was ever in 
lamentation that the station was bien triste. The 
young men had at length appended to her the title 
of Madame Triste, and she was known by no other* 
There is hardly a letter from an up-country canton- 
ment, or civil station, that does not contain the ex- 
pression — " we have been exceedingly dull of late.*" 
If from an old hand, the complaint is the dearth of 
news, with no essential changes rumoured in the €ro^ 
vernment or high offices, to afford matter for specu- 
lation or comment : if the epistle be from a military 
man, it is sufficient that he has been for a few weeks 
at the station ; then, like the sailor on ship-board, he 
is at once a privileged and licensed murmurer : but if 
a young lady be the fair inditer, she deplores the dul- 
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ness, because there is but one Ball, with a few diH-* 
ners, in anticipation ; and because the men are very 
stupid, or possibly there are but two Eligibles in the 
whole vicinity. 

As for myself, although my old friend, for the first 
few days, has been continually apologising about the 
apprehended ennui of the place, and wearying him- 
self and his guest most unmercifully, in seeking out 
the supposed necessary wherewithal to amuse ; yet it 
would be difiicult indeed to impress me, who am just 
escaped from Calcutta, with the conviction that any 
situation in the country, with tolerably decent friends, 
^d without any positive bore, or desagriment in the 
way, could deserve the character of eternal dulness^ 
with which the habit of talking and complaint has so 
stigmatised the Mofussil. 

, Time, to the larger portion of the Eastern commu-* 
uity, is the direst opponent to their happiness ; and 
it may not be asserting too much to add, to their 
health and moral feeling. From the moment of leav- 
ing the morning couch to the hour of again seeking it^s 
unblest and unsoothing retirement, the aim of many isr 
not to seize, improve, or rationally enjoy the passing 
day, but how to drive it hurriedly away ; how to de- 
stroy and obliterate it's very being and existence ! From 
breakfast to noon, there may be a few forced dispel- 
Unts of the hour; a morning visit or two; an occasional 
attempt at the performance of an ofiicial duty ; the 
inspection of a stable ; the trimming of a horse's mane 
or tail ; nay, the more able exercise of skill in cut* 
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ting a terrier pup's ears ; followed by a solemn der 
bate and elucidation of the subject, together with an 
interesting discussion as to the better expediency of 
^^foosing^' or " rounding" the ear. All this, with the 
adjunct of billiards, cheroots, and perhaps a morning 
game at Piquet or Loo, may contrive to exterminate 
the enemy till Tiffin; but, even then, the watch is 
ever in hand, amidst deep wonderment and repining 
that ** the Time passes so slow I'' After Tiffin, al- 
though a new edition of cheroots, and possibly the 
now somewhat unfashionable hookah, may afford 
destruction to a portion of the afternoon, while the 
siesta may master the remainder ; yet with those to 
whose bilious habits is denied the luxury of the lat- 
ter, how lingeringly the day lags on I . How comfort* 
lessly, how miserably they lounge about their bun4 
galows ; or wander, en deshabille^ through their ve-« 
randahs until the sighed-for departure of the sun 
enables them to dress, and creep forth languidly to 
enjoy the same insipid drive on the same. unvaried 
road, which day by day has wearied them for months 
with it^s stale and cheerless monotony. 

The asserted want of employment, the impossibi-^ 
lity under such a climate of pleasantly and profitably 
distributing the time, the little inducement or oppor-*- 
tiinity for the mind to seek improvement in intellec-* 
tual pursuits, or even amidst lighter resources, such as 
reading, music, or other arts, — these are the wonted 
and ready excuses to which people ascribe their state 
pf listlessness and inaction in India. The climate 
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and heat are triumphantly adduced as dampers to 
all exertion : and if, in reply, one might venture to 
suggest that, in the short history of British Hindoos- 
tan, there are brilliant instances to the contrary, we 
are informed that these are extraordinary examples 
that must have excelled anywhere ; or we are then 
silenced by the luckless exemplar of some premature 
victim, and asked <^ how long the exertion lasted !^ 

I have been led into these reflections by the odd 
coincidence of complaint, and the concurring identity 
of the observations that greeted us at almost every 
house we visited, when my friend Alport ^* took me 
round,^ as he termed it, the station of Sahibpore. 

A few mornings after my arrival, we got into his 
buggy, and away we drove ; first to the Civilians, as 
they resided in the immediate neighbourhood. We 
paid our respects to two Judges of the Coiut of Ap- 
peal ; the Judge and Magistrate, Mr. Chillum ; the 
Collector of Revenue, with his brother Collector of 
Customs; the Register, and one or two of their 
young assistants. At some of the houses we depo* 
sited our cards only, as the gentlemoi were at Cut- 
cherry, and the ladies not visible. After this, we 
drove into cantonments, and made a regular tour of 
the Bungalows ; but if we except the ridiculous con- 
currence of all, in complaining of the dulness of the 
place, and which complaint came equally from the 
civil and military residents, there was nothing parti- 
cular in our string of visits. One thing indeed struck 
me ; my host, Tom Alport, seemed to be a mighty 
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favourite every where : all were glad to see him, and 
he had something of good nature, either in his greet- 
ing or subsequent communication, for every soul he 
met. There was a young rogue of an Ensign, whom 
we discovered amidst a dense doud of smoke from his 
cheroot; he reminded my old friend, who vainly 
affected to look grave before me, of some late joL 
lification at their Mess, when it would appear they 
detained the Civil Surgeon a few hours beyond mid- 
night, and of which, by the bye, I had heard, very 
cbploringly, from his good lady sincfe my arrival. 

I must make one exception to the idle and unem-* 
ployed, that we met with in our various calls ; it was 
the young subaltern, Mr. Aylmour, who was busy 
writing as we entered. He was evidently surprised 
and gratified by the visit paid him by the father of 
Miss Alport. After being seated for a few moments^ 
I had leisure to look around me, and saw a decent 
enough little library in one comer of the room, and 
an open colour box, with materials for plan or land- 
scape drawing, and a few sketch books, &c On a 
fiide camp table were Persian and Hindoostanee die* 
tionaries, with the Nuchliad, Gulistan, Muntakha* 
b^t-i-hindi, and one or two other books of that class, 
which he must have been studying in the morning ; 
for chairs for himself and his Moonshee were yet un- 
removed from the table. A hunting cap, frock and 
half hunter which I perceived on a clothes-horse in 
the next room, with a few favourite billiard cues, 
and a double barrelled gun cleaning in the veran- 
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dah, impressed me, however, with the conviction that 
my young lover could mingle field sports and other 
amusements with his more studious avocations. I 
verily believe, it was this part of his character, that 
prevented my friend Alport from downright cutting 
him ; but, if he had any secret leaning toward the 
young gentleman on such account, it^s avowal was re- 
ligiously suppressed in obedience to the still, but om- 
nipotent wishes of his lady ; and he assured me that 
he only called on the lad, as it would have been ab* 
solute rudeness to have excluded his Bungalow in the 
general tour of our visits. There had been some- 
thing of confusion in Aylmour's manner at our first 
entrance, which, however^ soon wore off, and he shortly 
evinced himself a pleasant, unaffected young fellow ; 
perhaps his employment at the moment we dropt 
in, might have occasioned his embarrassment. He was 
writing in a lady's Album, and my eyes very inno- 
cently and unconsciously caught, during our conver- 
sation, the first two lines, — 

" And if you love me, why withhold 

The one sweet word, mine ears to bless !'* 

He speedily shut up the book, and on a splendid 
gold medallion on the outside, appeared the name of 
Mes. Peemit, the lady of the Collector. It might, 
of course, have been the seeming idle and unprofit- 
able nature of his task, that brought the blush to his 
youthful, and, in justice to Maria's taste, I must add, 
very handsome features. 
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After quitting the Lieutenant, my good friend' re- 
marked to me that "he was a prime, hearty chap 
•after all ;" while I secretly determined to help, aid, and 
abet, to the best of my humble ability, and as far as 
should in me lay, the very proper and anxious wishes 
of the young folks : and this too, as, in my opinion, 
the best and kindest return I could offer for the un- 
feigned and ceaseless hospitality of my old friends, 
the Alports. 

But our next and last visit for the morning brought 
us to the spacious and comfortable lower-roomed house 
of Colonel Bonassus ; a veritable specimen of a Com- 
pany*s field officer of the old school. He was slightly 
known to me, many years ago, but his life and cir- 
cumstances were once related to me by a cousin of 
iriy own, previously in the same corps, and I cannot 
do better than close my tour of introduction to the 
station, by briefly introducing the Colonel, also, td 
the better acquaintance of my readers. Colonel Bo* 
nassus, in his early career, had been truly unfortu- 
nate in his promotion. He came to India somewhere 
about the year 1778) just before that happy period 
when the liberality of his Masters had reduced every 
possible establishment both civil and military. It 
occurred that three or four hundred subaltern offi- 
cers were made supernumeraries, on ninety rupees, 
eight annas per month ; and, like the hardy Spartans 
of old, were expected to bear this infliction on theii* 
youth, health, and vital prospects^ without wincing o* 
a ihurmur. After th6 period, therefore, of twenty-twci 
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years' service, at which the Solons of East Indian en- 
actments, and the framers of military remuneration, 
have established that our officers may retire to their 
native country, and rest there from their labour, 
with a withered heart and broken constitution, on 
the noble provision of the fuU pay of their rank, — 
Lieutenant Bonassus, for such was then the extent of 
his advancement, was utterly unable to avail himself 
of the indulgence. He had before this served on the 
Coast, and against the northern Circars ; at Seringa- 
patam ; and by singular chance and removals, oppor- 
tune or otherwise, as people may deem them, was 
present at our failure against Bhurtpore; was in 
Monson's retreat ; and narrowly escaped sharing the 
fate of the gallant Lucan, so cruelly sacrificed on the 
advance of Holcar, that the first day's flight of the 
imbecile Monson might be made good. He was in 
the assault of Komonah and Bowanee, and other 
employments in the upper provinces against mud 
forts and rebel zemindars, till, after these services, 
the worn-out lieutenant of twenty-two and more 
years^ standing had the option of retiring, to be happy 
in his old age, on the princely pension of about eigh* 
ty-eight pounds, five shillings per annum ! 

By this time, however, and according to good old 
custom. Lieutenant Bonassus, although no married 
man, had a tolerably large family to provide for ; re- 
tirement from the army was therefore quite out of 
the question. Fortunately for him, he was of tougher 
materials, and less sensitive emotions than many who 
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now help to fill, and adorn with their monumental 
effigies, the various walled enclosures in the neigh- 
bourhood of the different stations of the army. And 
though he grumbled with the loudest, yet when he 
didy at last, get his company, Alexander the Great, 
on the tallest pinnacle of his triumphs, was a sorry 
jest to him ! I know not whether he was then in- 
cluded in the proud Triumvirate, so well known to 
Bengal military men, who 

" Ne'er would condescend 
To herd with Subs, or call a Sub their firiend !" 

yet it was certain, that, whatever Captain Bonassus's 
person might have lost of it*s bloom, youthfulness, 
and activity, during his long lieutenancy, it now 
gained every thing in stateliness and becoming de- 
meanour, on the happy attainment of the honours 
and eminence of a Company ! 

It was true, his time had often hung heavily on 
his hands, for he had no resources within himself; 
but he could tell you Hume-like histories, as to 
length, of every service he had seen ; and if he once 
got you into Monson'^s retreat, you were as distressed, 
as wearied, as bewildered and assailed, as the poorest 
fugitive of that army, long before he brought you 
within mentiotk of the wished-for haven of Agra. 
Bonassus never in his life read for three whole hours. 
They accused him once, indeed, of commencing a 
course of study and reading, on his coming near a 
large station with his regiment ; and that he took up 
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Lord Chesterfield as a ground-work for gentlemanly 
literature. But he invariably fell asleep after a few 
pages, and one of the wags of his corps as often con-^ 
trived to put his mark back, till, after some days of 
reiterated study, and most grave re-perusal, the cap* 
tain pronounced it ^^ a very valuable and intelligent 
work, but evincing a considerable degree of same^ 
ness.*" 

Since that period, in the routine of the service, and 
under the various changes of the army, he has at- 
tained the rank of Lieutenant-colonel, and commands 
the Regiment of Native Infantry at Sahibpore. He 
is a strange compound, in appearance, of a Koee kt/j 
a military martinet, and a gentleman of the old 
school ; of which he still pertinaciously cherishes the 
pig-tail ; and, if it were not for his grown-up daugh^ 
ters now living with him, would rather too often 
enact, they say, the pleasant character of Colonel 
Oldboy. He used once to be eternally on parade, 
and was regular as the morning gun, until the never- 
to-be-sufRciently-reprehended dismissal of Dundas, 
and the nineteen manoeuvres ; and the modem, and, 
as he terms it, unhandsome introductioti of Torrens^ 
new practice into the army. This fairly posed him, 
and brought on, as he admits, a most bilious abhor- 
rence of parade. But he still has the ofiicers very 
frequently about him, makes them breakfast with 
him on muster mornings ; and gives a regular " bloi^ 
out" on Christmas, the King*s, and his own, birthday* 
He never dispenses with the daily attendance at his 
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house of the Adjutant and Quarter-master, at the or^ 
derly hours 5 and the scandal-coteries of the corps 
say, he does this with aii eye to the staff-appointments 
for his daughters. How he stands at Head Quar^ 
ters, or with the Supreme Government, it were rash 
to surmise ; bjit if they have a respectable opinion of 
his military character, the repeated disregard and 
supercession of his claims for the various commands 
of the army, might well be as worthy of surprise to 
all, as with him they are a wearisome and endless 
subject of complaint. 

On the second day after the tour of visits which I 
havQ just described, I was witness to what the French 
term a. Scene at Alport^s, of an interesting, and yet, in 
some measure, so ridiculous a nature, that I hardly 
know of what class to determine it. I shall therefore 
leave niy Readers to form their own judgment, and 
simply hasten it's relation, as official men would say^ 
" for their immediate information and guidance." To 
proceed, however, in due form, it will be necessary 
to turn back to a few initiatory events of the day. 

At the wonted ceremonial of breakfast on the 
morning in question, and at that cheerful Mofussil 
meal, where beam forth firm home-made butter, deli- 
cious bread, splendidly fresh ruee-muchee, with Hin- 
dbostanee cake, cuwab, and kidgiree, — for my old 
friend shiiies in nothing more than his hospitable haz^ 
ree, — ^we were honoured with the company of Miss Al- 
port's judicial and magisterial lover, Mr. Chillum. 
He came over in his Tonjaun, preceded by the full 
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public allowance of personal suwaree; nay, I verily 
believe I counted sixteen or eighteen spearsmen, 
pykes, and burgondosses, who ushered in and an* 
nounced, in due style, the tonjaunof theburra sahib, 
as it entered the well-trimmed compound of the truly 
honoured Civil Surgeon. 

I had now an opportunity of seeing Maria's elder 
swain, to more advantage, and with better means of 
observation than before. He has a gentlemanly ex- 
terior, it must be confessed, and some years ago may 
have been in possession of good looks. But former 
habits, something of years, and a goodly portion of 
climate, have now played sad havock with his person, 
and sallowed over his small and very inexpressive fea- 
tures. His mode of address, also, betrayed ^oo much 
of the gentleman in it, however strange the assertion 
may appear; and the prim ultraism of his white linen 
dress, in which the fashionable andlatest improvements 
were neatly, but oddly dove-tailed into the still che- 
rished style and mode of the year 1800, the revered 
epoch of Mr. Chillum's ojSicial debut, coidd not fail 
to strike even an antiquated observer like myself. 
His stiff, full -cravat of former days, composed of a 
pad, and two or three handkerchiefs, with the tie 
somewhat in the shape of two rosettes, primly placed 
at the very top of the edifice, and immediately at the 
point of his chin; all this, surmoimted with a,well^ 
congied modem shirt collar, gave his neck a fixedness 
and immobility of appearance, which looked fearfully 
quaint, and added not a little to the unhappy stiffiiess 
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iind hauteur of his demeanour. By the way, the fame 
of this portion of Mr.. Chillum*s outward adornment 
had reached the Writers' Buildings in Calcutta ; for 
I understand that young Alport had written up to 
Maria, and begged his sister^s kind intercession with 
her lover for a pattern, or full description, of this most 
^^immacidate tie!'' 

Mr. Chillum did not fail to assure me, after we 
were seated, and it must be observed also, after he had 
obtained no return nor encouragement, for many 
amiable looks, and superabundantly polite things, he 
had addressed to Miss Alport ; that he had taken this 
early opportunity of rettuning my very kind visit of 
the day before yesterday. — <* With this view, he had 
done himself the pleasure of breakfasting with his 
friend the Doctor; particularly as his attendance in 
Cutcherry prevented his visiting at the more formal 
and customary hour of noon.'' 

Portions of this intimation were conveyed with be- 
coming, and very intelligible emphasis; while Mama 
essayed her utmost to make amends for the incivility 
and apathy of her daughter, and I really was unaware, 
before this, that the old lady could talk so eloquently 
and so much. Mr. Chillum was complaining of his 
servants; and Mrs. Alport tendered her kindest and 
readiest assistance to replace them with better. Then 
she was in perfect rapture of gratitude at a dalee of 
early green peas, which he had lately sent her from 
his own garden. She once or twice informed him that 
she had a boat shortly to leave Calcutta, with supplies 
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for the cold season: — "Could it prove of any servicdf 
to Mr. Chillum, to offer part of the accommodation 
for his stores ? — ^but at all events, he might indent 
freely on hers, on their arrival ! He must not be in a 
hurry, and why think of Cutcherry ? — He surely^for 
one day, could steal half . an hour from the Court !— 
And after breakfast she intended to beg Maria to play 
to him the air which he admired so much &t Mrs. 
Permit's, and for which she had written only yester- 
day.'' 

Poor Maria looked more unhappy than ever: but 
no sooiier was the cloth .removed, and the hookah 
duly introduced, than the Piano was opened, and at 
Mama's reiterated request, the unfortunate girl was 
condemned to play, at that early hour of the day, a 
stupid air, with some fifty variations ; simply because 
it happened to remind Mr. Chillum of some favourite 
tune of the year 1800, when some favourite belle of 
that favourite era, was wont to ravish with it the ears 
of himself and other collegiates of his standing. 

Thank Heaven ! at last the man took leave, as 
much to my relief as to that of poor Maria. He de-» 
parted with an infinity of bows, and a smile of ineffa^ 
ble grace; lurking beneath which, I could decypher, 
nevertheless, no little mortification. The young lady 
instantly made her escape; but when she returned 
about an hour iEifter, her swoln and tell-tale eyes be- 
trayed ample proof, not only of what she had suffered 
from Mr. Chillum 's annoying importunity, but proba- 
bly from a secret lecture, also, which Mama, mean- 
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time, had been impressively conveying. She was soon 
seated at her little rosewood writing desk, and busily 
employed in reading portions of some book before her. 

I was at the farther end of the room, pretending to 
be as busily engaged as herself, with one of the once 
Great Unknown's- novels ; but in truth watching her 
every look, as if designing her for a study for the por- 
trait of " Love's own gentleness,'' to be given to the 
world in some future lucubration : for I will confess 
me, if there be a feeling in the solitary bosom of an old 
bachelor, which, in it's interesting and gentle nature, 
may approach the hallowed, the indescribable love of 
a Parent, it is that which an old and, I may add^ aiFec- 
tionate, fellow like myself, may ^till experience towards 
a young and innocent being like that before me; 
the daughter of a long-tried friend ; and, in her looks 
and loveliness, the recaller of once fond dreams and 
foolish recollections ! 

She" was leaning pensively over the book ; and the 
position of the room in which I was placed, gave a 
very favourable view of her graceful, and, but for it's 
absence of commanding height, most elegantly formed 
figure. Her hair was gathered in large curls on each 
side of a beautifully fair forehead, with one or tw6 
larger ringlets, which fell shadingly upon her cheek; 
and I would just then have paid very liberally 
for the happy elegance and facility of Chinnery's pen- 
cil, to have sketched her in the look of intense feeling 
she thus betrayed. She had thrown up her gaze 
thoughtfully, but yet unconsciously, to a window, a 
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little removed from that where I was seated, and in 
my life I never witnessed any thing approaching 
the young Ceciliar-like expression of that raised glance ! 
Something had evidently awakened her emotion; I 
perceived her bend again and again over the booly 
and then proceed to extract some portion of what 
was before her. If it was curiosity that now impelled 
me to her side, it was not impertinent, nor improper 
curiosity, and I approached the table, playfully enquir<^ 
ing what peculiar circumstance was so seriously en- 
gaging her attention and study ? 

She was confused, and immediately blushed her 
distress at any observation at such a moment ; but 
soon unhesitatingly closed her book, — an Album; 
and pointing to the name of Mrs. Permit, in if s 
well-remembered medallion and gold letters, informed 
me that she " was merely copying some few extracts 
which Mrs. Permit had allowed her to make, and who 
had kindly sent her Album for the purpose, with the 
music Mama had written for.'' 

My mind instantly apprised me that the lady of 
the Collector, either from Mofussil idleness, or a far 
vourable opinion of young Aylmour, in preference to 
Mr. Chillum, (with whom, by the bye, I had heard 
that her husband was officially and privately at va- 
riance,) was now engaged in the same good and secret 
office as myself, of aiding and -abetting the young 
folks. I asked Maria if I might open the book : and 
after the permission of a half kind of affirmative 
only, soon came to two or three things in the same 
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hand-writing as the two lines I have already no- 
tieed : at length I turned to the continuation of the 
very lines themselves, and lost no time in reading the 
entire little production of Mr. Aylmour. It was as 
follows :— 



u 



To ***** 



And if you love me, why withhold 

The one sweet word, mine ear to bless ? 

Or if those lips may not unfold. 

Or maiden fears the sound repress, — 

Still let me in thy glances see 

That you can love, and love but me ! 

Ah ! if you love me. Lady fair ! 

Regardless then of angry fate. 
For thee, alone, I'd fearless dare 

The world, in all it's 'whelming hate : 
Then why permit the doubt to be,' 
If you can love, and love but me ! 

Oh ! if you love me, why delay 
The moment that shall end my pain ; 

The moment which shall so repay 
The pangs it cost that love to gain : 

Oh! deign at once to bid me see 

That you can love, and love but me !" 

«Very pretty and very beseechin^y romantic,^ I 
excUimed, on finishing the stanzas, wliich I had wick- 
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edly read aloud, and then asked Maria, if she knew 
the author of them ? But before I could bring my- 
self to look at the poor girl for a reply, who should be 
announced, by a card, brought to myself, but Mr. 
Aylmour ? Any farther jesting or trifling, to add to 
her confusion at the moment of his entrance, would 
have been too bad ; so away I hurried to receive him 
at the door, and detain him for an instant, till my 
new and pretty protegee should be sufficiently at ease 
to receive him. Her Papa was absent in the Provin- 
cial fiattalion lines, on professional duty ; and Mama 
had announced that she should be busy for the morn- 
ing, preserving some young oranges, which she had 
promised to Mr. Chillum,*and in which notable piece 
of housewifery she was peculiarly skilled. 

After taking our seats, and the gentleman and lady 
had sedulously endeavoured to converse, without 
awakening observation from the tormenting Mon- 
sieur de Trop, now in their company, I at length sud- 
denly remembered a note to answer in the next room, 
and walked away to my desk, to enjoy the conscious- 
ness of being secretly blest at the moment, by two at 
least, of my fellow creatures. I was not altogether ten 
minutes absent, yet abundantly long, I anfi sure, for 
the young gentleman to take hsippy advantage of his 
opportunity, when I could not help catching one or two 
involuntarily broken sentences, with the sudden and in- 
expressively soft tone of the "in tears. Miss Alport?*' 
by the lover. Going also to a side table for a wafer, 
the half-kneeling figure of Mr. Aylmour at her side^ 



at thai xDoment a «£n:n:^l aiito ecttenni. wi:h a t^utxU' 
mans for Mm Alpovl ta Mociti. 

ShordT after, I yizitd ihe v-our*^ ^petitiemeau, «ifuf» 
was witk liiii baci 1o l^ v^i^-^jr, jtll aLt-^oife, anul adR««tU 
ing mast mduajiirjo^cj 3» ai^iiTd- a r%ur2Ki»u-lii«<^ ffur-^ 
trait oi hit woniT fr>=-ad Al^ixirt^ jritiiLif ^i.jr'-i?!^ 

^ ^ ^ > 

by tbat emiti^jl ja^t ti {'zjt ^zrtKxx pnow~;aif«fiv l>>i3 

persuade Mrik. Ajp-Jrt i> raau'j^^ f*'jwu y:i% y?r*?*»tut 

him eoQQtiDiifir JL:if A^u^Tafi^'jcL i'^ a /*;i»tf^.niii.v>*^ i^'*.***^^ 
but we h2td *tae^r iCU^i-jA^ a *J'^'^*if«i{*^A^ *»';-««:*• 
the sciuDd of cj^aart tcuo*?*;? iwid <.iwr ^ '♦^ii^suj i^i 4«.j^*-f , 
stnicit crar airtiSUti'jBtu Xu^n- x:iitu»r tj^^sftf^ ^tud A**4*f«ir, 

nav, TTf-Tfcr dJtttrilij? tut JW-tt J'ArtU^— 4ltid iK/» <1>J>- 

tinctlT azid at tjouot hvr^. uyjit u* jjij tJU*' ii.^Vj^t twy^ 
of Mr*. Ajyjint — -^IvjJj jva, W^triit. t?ji* yr^^j^jt^ 
just recftantd iirwu JKr. CnJiuuj luuMt xkH^ Jiuud *iU«JJ 
not be lib;* rtifc»ftr-*icL It i* ui^iit-H' vokix ^imsvluii vour 

maskf Mr. J4 viiuuur^ ** 

*^Ha»iu iiuHUj Muuiisr ' fur Htsi\«u*fc hakf 1 — ^^ 
**XvJ I ^'JIj juat isjiare v-ttu, Maria ; you catre ikX 
for our ft;tdi.xj;2:«? I viu' <Ani*.iiiu<:<l Aud aff<bcti<xuLl€ boli- 
citude f<jr Tou ; OKir f>.lri*(>rdiuarv expeubefe io your 
educactiou aijd lliit'iU'r^ iu Kiii^:laiid; ail, all to be 
tLmiju awav oij a th'^uii^ijtiebfc bov of a Subaltern.^' 
^* Ijj uitTcv^ Mjnum ! /*e ib ia the next xxxim T 
^ Iju tlit liext rouiUi ! libere, wbo, child ?*" 
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And now the whole murder came out ! we were all 
confronted ; Mr. Aylmour very angry ; Mama in 
hysterics, with her black silk apron on, for preserving 
young oranges ; the Bengalee endeavouring to soothe, 
and soften down ; and Maria, the pretty, the timid 
Maria, to my utter astonishment, suddenly throwing 
off the seeming gentleness of her nature, and firmly, 
but respectfully, addressing her Mama, — 

" Sincerely, most deeply, my beloved Parent,'' she 
exclaimed, ^^ I lament this : but I am no longer a 
child. True, this morning in folly, and overcome by 
my feelings, I have pledged myself to Mr. Aylmour. 
That pledge, for the folly of it has been only in it's 
confession, will be eternal with me ; but it's fulfilment, 
however distant, shall depend only on my parents' 
most fuU and willing approval.'^ Then, turning to 
her lover, who seemed mute in his admiring astonish- 
ment and gratitude ; — " You must retire, Mr. Ayl- 
mour," said she, gently offering her hand, <^ This is 
no place for you just now : when your presence is 
sanctioned, and more kindly received, you need not 
fear that I — ^" she stopped, — ^her momentary firmness 
fiuled h„. ^ »id..Tbur.. of ,„,T»Z« U^ 
I escorted her to the door of her own apartment.—* 
When I returned, the room was empty ! 
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THE MOFUSSIL. 



CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

Quando ullum inveniemus patem ? 



HORACB. 



The very afternoon of the day I have just described 
saw me in close confab, in cantonments, with my new 
acquaintance, Mr. Aylmour. We had an uncom- 
monly long walk up and down the Verandah of his 
little Bungalow ; and before we parted, I learned all 
that my young lover had to communicate of himself, 
his affection, his hopes, and his future prospects. Of 
hope, he had abundance, for, after his beloved Marians 
avowal of this morning, what had he more to think 
of, or desire ? But, as for the future, true, he would 
not subject one so dear to him to the annoyances of 
marching about with the regiment, amidst the luxuries 
only of his present means. But had he not had a most 
favourable reply, only a few days since, to an appli- 
cation for the Quarter-master General's department ? 
did not the Military Secretary to his Lordship an- 
nounce to him, that " his name was upon the list of 
candidates.'^" After one or two close enquiries, I 
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found that Mr. Aylmour had lately transmitted a 
recommendatory letter to the Governor-General, from 
a gentleman of considerable property in Leicester- 
shire, a county neighbour, and late brother-sports- 
man of his Ijordship ; but although the Lieutenant 
had no one earthly reason that I could establish, 
for his present over-sanguine expectations of success, 
he seemed, like all young aspirants, as certain of his 
wishes, as if in actual possession of a promise un- 
der the Marquess'^s own hand and seal. 

I well knew that his only chance with Mrs. Al- 
port, in the present desperate state of his love affair, 
would be his success with a staff appointment. Not 
that Mama was altogether as worldly-minded as 
might be concluded from this. . In truth, she was a 
plain, good-hearted, unaffected, every-day sort of 
body, who made Alport a most excellent wife ; 
though we were all assuredly in wonder, in our day, 
what miracle, or combination of fates, could have 
brought them together ! He, in his season of wooing, 
a wild, betting, ne'er-do-weel of a Sportsman ; and 
she, a simple, quiet, pretty-enough daughter of a 
neighbouring Indigo Planter. But, like most Mamas 
of a few years' standing in India, she had, by this 
time, acquired a delicate and very discriminative 
judgment as to the eligibility, or otherwise, of het 
daughter's admirers. The difference of the services ; 
the nice point of relative situation .; the distinctions of 
staff and salary5 and the comparative advantages flow- 
ing from the snug fixture of permanent appointment, 
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opposed to the luckless inconyeniencies of a scanty 
marching establishment ; all these were as well un- 
derstood by her, and as much a portion of her 
maternal belief, and hopes for her daughter's earthly 
happiness, as the very creed itself was, to her sense 
of religion, a necessary foundation for her future 
and everlasting welfare. 

Under all these circumstances, I suddenly remem- 
bered me of pressing business at the Presidency ; and 
wrote forthwith to the Deputy Post-Master, for an 
early d^k. I soon found that I should have the be- 
nefit of company this time; for Mr. Neilman, de- 
scribed as a most hearty good fellow, an Indigo plan- 
ter, had ridden .over to my friend Alport's from his 
factory, having* ordered his d&k for Calcutta on the 
same evening as myself. We soon found ourselves 
perfectly good friends ; and on our way - together, 
before we had proceeded half a dozen stages, were 
as mutually communicative as two old kooe-hyes at 
home in a stage-coach, or two young Subalterns, in 
any part of the world, on a night picquet. He came 
out, he told me, some fifteen years before, as a Mid- 
shipman in the Honourable Company's Ship Sir WiU 
liam Curtis ; but not admiring his Middy's berth 
on board, on reaching Bengal, he fairly ran for it ! 
Having no friends at. the Presidency, he must have 
had an edifying sort of retirement, at a punch house 
probably, for the first few weeks of his surreptitious 
introduction to India. At last, he made bold to write 
to his maternal uncle, an Indigo planter up the 

H 
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country, whose agents^ by return of d^k, were de- 
sired to pack off the young gentleman in a small boat 
to the Leilpore factory. There it was that young 
Neilman soon became an expert assistaiit, and after 
several years of hard facing and galloping along 
the cultivation, he was enabled, by his nucleus retii*fe- 
ment, and the aid of his agents, to become lord and 
master of the works themselves, with the puckah 
buildings, bungalows, drjdng houses, vats, China 
pumps, ploughs, and I know not how many biggahs 
of cultivation, or thousands of outstanding balances! 
For years, he told me, it was sad " deek otir mih- 
nut ;"" regular " hyran^ kind of work ; and but for 
the princely kindness of a partner of one of the Cal- 
cutta houses, whom he delighted to hail as the 
" unum inter omnes," the ** spem gregis,'' it would 
have been " ho-ehukdP with him long since. It is 
necessary to inform my readers, that my new compa- 
nion, Mr. Neilman, had adopted, in his phrasecdogy, 
a most happy, or, at all events, a most unceasing ad- 
mixture of Hindoostanee aids and expletives. Half 
his native English had now given way to bad Hin- 
doostanee. Thus he never dines, only khana-khats ; 
he never touches wine, it is all shraub with him, or 
rather beershraub^ his only beverage. When he 
inspects his Indigo fields, he takes a dSkh at the plant, 
or chuls over the katea : he calls Alpon his did 
doost ; and conversing with his good lady, a little 
bat-cheet with the beebee-^ahib ! Without premising 
this, it would be difficult to follow Mr. Neilman 
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through his present Eurasian, or Anglo-asiatic illus- 
trations in conversation. But such of my Headers as 
may find it difficult to keep pace with him, I can 
safely recommend them to the able expositions of 
that eminent eastern philologist and linguist, John 
fiorthwick Gilchrist, LLJD. and Author of ai very 
opportune work,— .*^ The Orienti-^Kcidental Tuition- 
ary Pioneer !'' 

- Mr. NeUman was giving me the history of his In- 
digo affairs, but paused to assure me he was hurra 
kh608ee that the Judge sahib Imd been jv/wabed by 
the young spinster at the Doctor's. " Lord, Sir !*" 
he exclaimed, '^ he gives more deek to the poor Zei/^ 
ivalaa of the district, than half the zillah courts of 
the country. Some folks say he is fond of goose, but 
I think if s all regular xid with him. It was but last 
season I cut my plant at some Ruyuta of mine near 
Leilpore : it was all ready to bring in, when up came 
a gang of loot-wallas belonging to a calar-feringee, a 
low Portuguese chap in my neighbourhood; and 
latteea in hand, they chulVd off with the whole of it ! 
Well, Sir, that bit of xuburdust work would'nt do 
for me ; so I sent in a durcaat to the Judge, brought 
a civil suit against the fellow ; lugged him also into 
the Foujdaree Court for a mar-peet affair ; and, just 
as every thing was TimkuddttmaKd, and my Vakeel 
announced the Diggeree in my favour, in walks my 
feringee friend with a host of jootahrgowahs, and I 
got my rooksut in grand style. I only wish I had 
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the Judge in one of my Indigo vats ! I'd give a tinge 
of blue to his biliousness, I'^d warrant him.^ 

The next subjects of Mr. Neilman's angry com- 
plainings, were the Calcutta agents, of whom, by his 
own shewing however, he had as little right to com- 
plain as most men ; ^^ but he had got to the right 
side of these gentry, thank God! — Last May's ac- 
count gave himself and his works all clear, and he'd 
make a new sort of bunderbuat for the future ! Why, 
the year before last," continued he, ^' they gold my 
blue at arryesou rtipeeah the maund; and I was 
offered elsewhere nearly ptconee teen for it all round, 
dust and broken, musters and all ! But, never mind^ 
my good fellow,*" he continued, " I've enough yet to 
give a bottle of prime beer shrauby with a spare 
hookah, a hotodah, and a sporting hathee for a friend 
at my Factory; and when you return to Sahibpore, 
the old Doctor sahib and you shall have a few days^ 
shikar of it." 

I only took leave of niy talkative companion,- as 
we passed the house of his agents, on. reaching Cal- 
cutta. And I could well see^ that in spite, of his 
boasting, he yet stood in awe of the " Dear Sirs," 
even like a big school-boy, who still looks back with 
secret terror at the birch, as it fearfully betrays itself 
in the well-remembered corner of the school-room! 
I saw no more of him in Calcutta. 

After a few hours' rest, I turned my mind gravely 
to the purpose of my hasty and temporary return to 
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the Presidency ; it was nothing more or less than a. 
most unpresuming wish on the part of .the Bengalee, 
to see how far his interest would extend with great 
men ; and humbly ascertain, if he could place his 
young friend Aylmour in the Quarter-Master Gene- 
ral s department I bethought me of various favour- 
able channels to approach the fountain-head; apd 
after a hasty breakfast on the day subsequent to my 
arrival, away I posted to pay my respects to one of 
the Government, whom all declared to be the Arbiter 
Parcarum, and, under the supreme Head himself, 
the most influential of big men. Fortunately he was 
not a military person, and I must here entreat excuse 
for pausing to say one thing, which I have actually 
heard asserted, of course without the alighteat found- 
ation, and my military readers must pardon me, who. 
am no soldier, for this piece of second-hand and idle 
reproof to the chiefs of. their community. I. say it 
has been . affirmed, that - in the circle of Calcutta 
great men, the least civil, the least conciliatory, and, 
with a few. striking exceptions, the least encouraging 
to their own juniors, and their, own brethren of the 
same profession, are the many various magnates of 
the Staff, who have chanced to gain for themselves 
the more exalted and fortunate stations of the official 
ladder. 

I was ushered into a large house, and received 
stiffly, though as politely as you please, by my new 
patron. But, although petitioning, anxiety, and soli- 
citation were written in every feature of my face. 
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and breathing in every tone of my hesitating arti- 
culation, yet I received no encouragement to disclose 
my wishes. After a few common-place remarks, and 
one or two heavy breaks in the conversation^ which 
the great man took no pains to remedy or enliv^Q, 
ringing only the changes on one or two official and 
set phrases, in which the StcUe or the Govemmes^y 
or the Government or the State, formed three-fourths 
of the words uttered ; why I fairly came away as I 
went, without having the heart or spirit, to broach 
the very subject that had brought me some hundred 
of miles to Calcutta, for it's sole furtherance and 
object ! ' 

The Ibregding was a 'damper to my plan of makifig 
interest, as* it is calledc it at once determined me to 
step past all subordinates^ and> solicit an audi^ice 
with the Govem(MvXjreneral himsel£ So I forthwith, 
despatched a note to the Aide*de4;amp in waiting at 
the Barrackporepark^ and laid horses at Cox^s Sun-^ 
galow for the purpose of following U myself the next 
morning. On reaching Barrackpore, . I took^ the . opw 
portunity pf visiting Colonel JhootboU, a /very ancient 
acquaintance and ally of mine; most f unowned for 
his extraordinary shots, and marvdlous escapes from 
tigers, wild hogs, and elephants, irith more of eastern 
adventures, mishaps, and miracles, to his share,. than 
any man in the army. At his hospitable quarters I 
got a very warm welcome, and most excellent breakk 
fast ; and found waiting for me a reply from the Aide- 
de^mp, appointing the hour for my attendance at 
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Government-house. It need not be mentioned that 
I was punctual at the hour stated. On entering the 
Government residence at the park, and ascending the 
stair-case, I was met by a gentlemanly young officer, 
who very civilly led me to the centre room, and 
begged me to be seafted, until he should proceed to 
his Lordship's study, or writing apartment in the 
north-west wing of the building, and ascertain if the 
Marquess was at leisure. 

Perhaps there are few things less enviable than 
those moments of anxious suspense and trepidation, 
experienced by a doubtful suitot to patronage, when 
on the very point of introduction to the presence of 
rank and power. While hastily pondering over and 
conning an introductory speech, and nervously plan^ 
ning the best mode of prefacing the wished-for sub- 
ject,— how devoutly the suitor wishes himself with 
Captain Parry at the North Pole, or with Mr. Buck- 
ingham at Jericho, or any where, rather than in his 
present situation of most uncomfortable nervousness. 
As for myself, I had seen his Lordship but once at a 
Levee; was known to him publicly, it is true, but 
still too slightly for so serious an intrusion. How- 
ever, my state of suspense was not allowed to be very 
tedious ; the Aide-de-camp returned to present me, 
and in a moment I found myself standing before the 
Governor-General in person. His lordship had risen 
at my entrance, and moved slightly forward to receive 
me; politely pointing to a chair near himself for my 
reception. My eye glanced for a moment upon the Go- 
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vemor-General,— on the noble ruler of British India, 
the late conqueror of it's central empires! How little 
is sufficient to soothe and tranquillise the heart of a 
suitor; how intimately the eye scans, in a single 
glance, the very mind and feeling of if s patron ! I 
felt at once assured that. I was in the presence of 
kindness and condescension ! 

I soon became myself, and capable of observing : 
his Lordship had on a plain silk undress coat, having 
relieved himself from his wonted general-officer^s uni- 
form, for the purpose of writing more at ease. On 
the table before him were several boxes containing 
papers or despatches,, with some large thick. quarto 
letter paper for his personal writing. Some of the 
boxes were open; and at his right hand was one 
closed, but with a narrow opening in it's lid, like a 
post-office panel, for the admission . of closed and 
sealed letters. Various Secretaries' consultation boxes, 
containing recent reports, minutes or despatches in 
circulation for the perusal of the members of Govern- 
ment, were on a side table, awaiting their early turn 
for consideration. The punkah was moving by some 
simple mechanism, so as to obviate the intrusion of a 
servant, and the whole scene betrayed the study and 
retirement of an indefatigable, ardent statesman, but 
one necessarily systematic and methodical in the other- 
wise overwhelming magnitude of his public business. 
After one or two affable, almost kind enquiries, which 
proved that the. Bengalee was remembered even after 
the slight introduction of a previous year, I was at 
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once emboldened, withput farther trespass on his 
liOrdship^s time, to enter upon my solicitation for 
Mr. Aylmour. I stated the public grounds of my 
application; adverted briefly to. his own recommen- 
datory introduction, as I believed, from home to his 
Lordship ; touched upon the young man's assiduity, 
igid knowledge of the Oriental languages, and then 
dilated on. his peculiar talents. for the department to 
which he aspired. 

At this moment his Lordship bowed to me, as in. 
apology for the interruption, and rising up, proceed- 
ed to a drawer, and took out from it a small coloured 
plan, with the name of A. F. Aylmour^ Lt in the 
corner; "this, I believe, is by. your young friend, 
and a very creditable performance it is : Mr. Ayl- 
mour is not unknown, to. me.*" His. Lordship then 
informed me, that some months ago, struck, by the. 
name, which was . that of a Major also, . once well 
known in America, and a personal friend during that 
unhappy conflict, he had been induced to make en- 
quiry; and was already in possession of some favour- 
able particulars regarding the Lieutenant, who had 
proved to be a grandson of an early brother soldier. 

On hearing this, I hesitatingly ventured on an 
appeal to the well-known generous and somewhat 
romantic part of his Lordship^s character, too often 
abused by others, as many have sighed to think ! and 
apprised him of Lieutenant Aylmour^s situation with 
the Alport family. I faltered and paused, at first 
introducing the subject, but his Lordship listened to 

H 2 
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me with such politeness, such evident kindness and 
attention, that I briefly detailed the whole circum^ 
stance. Never shall I forget. the playful smile which 
illumined his benevolent and noble countenance, when 
he at length interrupted me by saying,' " The young 
man^« happiness then seems in a fair way of realiza* 
tion, for I have already handed, I believe, a memo- 
randum to the proper office for his succeeding te the 
first vacancy in the desired department; and I ap* 
prdiend a vacancy has occurred within these very 
few days.*" Thanks were not permitted me,— rl was 
immediately pressed to stay that afternoon, to dinner 
at the Government house, and the bow that acknow- 
ledged the grateful acceptance of the kindness, seemed 
to me as a signal to retire. 

" They will be all rapture at: Sahibpore," thought 
I, as I drove down to Calcutta in the evening. My 
dak was again laid; and once more the accustomed 
number of hours saw me at the Civil Surgeon's Bun- 
galow, whence I despatched a happy note to the 
Lieutenant. 
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CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

To paint the gloomy honron of the tomb, 

Th' appointed place of rendesYous, where all 

Earth|i fsyellprf meet« 

Blair. 

In a small comixiv^iity, the absence, by death, of one 
of it^s members, the diminution of the ascertained 
and well knpwn. number of those around, throws a 
gloom upon the . suryivor^, which the residents of, a 
large. ^nd populpus city seldom either experience or 
conceive. Amidsl; the more extensive communities, 
and we may here instance Calcutta, the decease of 
an individual may be deeply felt within the imme- 
diate circle of his friends ; but the generality of 
people can know the event no farther than by it'? 
brief record ii^ the public papers, [perhaps a few 
here, in their evening progress to the course, may 
meet the solemnity of the funeral procession ; these 
may check the vacant smile, and stay their vehicles 
by the way-side, to pause in beseeming respect, while 
the mortal remains of a brother citizen are passing 
to their long, long home. But the impression lasts 
not beyond the line of mourners in the rear ; and the 
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next barouche with it's -party of listless acquaint- 
ances ; and the necessary exertion, and slight move- 
ments of recognition which ensue, soon dispel the 
fEuntest lingering traces of the late too melancholy 
spectacle. 

But in a small society, the bereavement falls, as it 
were, within our own immediate ken ; the home itself 
of all. Even where the deceased may have been 
barely intimate, he was yet of the few, whom the eye 
often recognised amidst the friendly circle ; and in the 
failure of some slight of&ce, some trivial but accus- 
tomed event within his share of the social compact, 
his absence is yet felt, and the wonted companion 
missed and regretted ! The vacant habitation daily 
meets the eye as we pass along, to tell' the tale of it's 
present desolate loneliness, and denote the gloomy 
withdrawing of it's tenant. 'Tis as with the sad 
inmate of a cell ; the removal of a companion of it's 
solitude, of the very insect which had spun it's web 
for months before him, brings a damp upon the soul, 
and the heart becomes more depressed in ifs new 
bereavement. In the narrow limit of a secluded 
station, where the affections, or' even the simple 
regards of mere acquaintance, must concentrate, and 
fix upon the few, necessarily known to each other ; 
'tis a link broken in the chain that binds every one ; 
'tis an inroad upon the inclosure and fold of daily 
feeling ; a speaking and fearful tale to all ! Men, 
indeed, shudder, and the heart recoils within itself, 
when, from the scanty band of pilgrims, one falls 
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from among the few on the narrow pathway, and, 
sinks before themselves into the grave. 

What pang is there like that which strikes upon our 
own hearts, and our nearest sympathies ? We hear of 
war, till fancy, with it's colouring of romance, paints 
to us a scene of devastation ; but we know it not, we 
feel it not, till the scourge spreads upon pur fields, 
and the shell of the besieger falls beside our own 
tenement. 'Tis as with the warning voice in the 
land of Egypt ; it was unheeded and despised by 
her people; but there arose amidst their own domestic 
hearths the wild cry of affliction ; the first-born of 
their love were fearfully given from before them to 
the tomb, and then the voice reached them ! 

Such were my reflections after returning from the 
solemn, and to me most afiecting ceremony of a Milir 
tary funeral. For several days the communications 
from Mr. Aylmour had been brief and hurried; he 
was attending the sick couch of a brother officer, 
and, as he told me, of one much esteemed by him. 
And what proved more afflicting to the kind-hearted 
young man,, and added to his solicitude, while he 
anxiously watched by the bed of his dying friend, 
were the melancholy circumstances connected with 
the scene, before him. There was not, it is true, in 
this case the . sudden and awful stroke of death 
hurling to the grave, in this clime of dread uncer- 
tainty, the hale and the robust. But it was more 
painful, perhaps, to the eye of regard ; the wasting, 
and. last sinking down of a frame,, which the climate 
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had assailed only, when the weariness of the spirit, 
and the failing of the heart, had prostrated it, — a too 
willing victim to it^s ravages. 

I soon learned the history of the deceased. Mr. 
Seymour was by no means so youthful as many when 
he came to India, nor was he originally intended for 
the army. Brighter prospects once awaited him at 
home ; but his father, who held a high diplomatic 
situation under Government, was suddenly displaced, 
partly from the intrigue consequent to a change of 
Administration ; yet much it was feared from the 
opening afforded by himself, and the means of injury 
which his own misconduct had given to his enemies. 
The son received a Cadetship shortly after his 
parents misfortune, and came at once from Oxford, 
where he had been for the past term, to join an 
Indiaman at Portsmouth; hastily proceeding for 
a few hours only to London, for the purpose of 
transacting what was absolutely necessary at the 
India house. For some unaccountable reason, some 
unhappy mystery, he refused to see, or take leave of, 
his Parent before leaving England. There was a 
whisper regarding an engagement with a ward of his 
father, which attachment had been thwarted by him.; 
and in the public papers had also appeared the report 
of a Chancery case, developing some peculiarly dis- 
graceful transactions of the guardian, which affected 
the property of the ward, and eventually forced the 
elder Mr. Seymour to fly to the continent. But 
whatever may have occurred, it was unrevealed, to 
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the last, by the young man, though it must have 
sunk deejdy, deeply indeed, within his mind. In his 
Indian career, apart from his brother officers, a 
stranger at the Mess, and a recluse in general society, 
he might have been unnoticed at all as the resident 
of a station, but for the affectiojoate testimony borne 
to his worth by the few, whom, circumstances, as 
with Aylmour, had forced upon his regard. The 
interesting appearance also of Mr. Seymour himself, 
when met, by chance, ia his solitary and distant 
rides, had awakened remark ; and when the several 
residents heard of his last dangerous illness, a con- 
tinued and lingering fever which wasted, and at 
length destroyed him, frequent were the enquiries, 
and many the fervent, th0ugh unavailing wishes for 
his recovery. 

At his death, the station order-book announced 
that a subaltem^s funeral party would attend the 
remains of the late Lieutenant Seymour to ithe place 
of interment; and at the appointed time I was 
touched to observe that many like myself, who re- 
sided away from the cantonments, had come in, to 
pay their last respect to the deceased. 

The attendance upon a funeral, to a person of 
eommon feeling, is at all times a solemn andtaffecting 
ceremony; but in this case, I know not why, 
whether^ to me, the novelty of the little procession, 
the circumstances relative to the deceased, or my 
own peculiar state of mind at the moment, yet fre^ 
quently as I was endeavouring to preserve the mea* 
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sured pace with the other mourners following the 
party of Sepoys,. I would have given worlds to have, 
turned away, to weep outright : ajid how. difficult 
was the task to. repress the full tear,, which every 
moment came swelling to my eyes. There was no 
regular military band with the procession, but the 
shrill, piercing fife, unnaturally, as it were, attempt- 
ing the slow and solemn dead march in Saul, the 
wistful and serious looks of the Sepoys on the duty, 
and of others with side arms, belonging to the de- 
ceased^s own company, who in evident sorrow were 
voluntarily following his remains, — ^the deep muffled 
beat, at times, of the large drum,, and the low 
rolling of the smaller ones; and but for these and 
the shrill fife, not a sound, save the measured tread 
of the military : it was indeed a thing to speak to the 
feelings of every one ! Not the nodding pageantry 
of the plumed hearse, nor the proud splendour of a 
Calcutta burial, could have affected the heart half so 
deeply, as this simple and little procession now 
winding before me. 

It reached the enclosed burial ground. There was 
no Clergyman then at the Station, and the command- 
ing Officer of the post attended to perform the last 
sad duty to the remains of a brother soldier. The 
Sepoys forming the funeral party wheleed back, and 
arranged themselves into a street, resting upon their- 
reversed firelocks, while the Coffin, covered with 
a plain velvet pall, surmounted with the deceased''s> 
cap and. sword, and followed by the mourners, was. 
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borne along between the line of Sepoys towards the 
grave. It was here that the deep and manly voice 
of the aged commandant, whose grey hairs and tall 
military form we perceived, as he turned with the 
pathway, and led the solemn procession, now broke 
upon the ear. And when he reached the newly 
made grave, and proceeded with that most beautiful 
of all services, nothing could equal the indescribable 
solemnity of the scene. I have heard the office for 
the Burial of the dead read by many, and the mind is 
seldom at such a time prepared to cavil at, or even 
admire the mere delivery of the prayer ; but the age, 
the veteran and soldier-like form now. before us ; 
the clear unaffected fervency of the petition to his 
Maker for mercy to this, his departed brother, and 
companion in arms ; never can I fancy a more intense 
impression, than that which such a scene, for hours 
and hours, conveyed to the mind. So completely 
had it absorbed me at» the moment, that I believe 
I scarcely heard the filling up of the grave, nor the 
hollow descending of the earth; while the subse- 
quent wheeling back of the Sepoys was unnoted 
by me; and it was only the wonted finng of the 
soldiery over the grave, that recalled me to my recol- 
lection. 

Lieutenant Aylmour has since forwarded to me 
a copy of some Poetry, a fragment only, written by 
the deceased but a few days previous to his death, 
and apparently describing a burial ground. It may 
possess interest, perhaps, from the facts connected 
with it, and from the melancholy state of his feelings. 
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which it so evidently betrays. I shall, therefore, 
make no apology for giving it to my Readers :— 

" 'Tis a fierce glowing scene, — ^the hot west wind ' 
Is loud upon the plain^ and almost roars^ 
Like a red flame in ifs consuming course^ 
Exulting in the ruin it conveys. 
High rolls the volumed dust^ and quits the plain^ 
Till the parch'd earthy unbared to it's dry skin^ 
Breaks into yawning fissures ; or it's face 
Moulders and flits away ! Now sudden clouds 
Of driven sand shadow the scorching sun^ 
And though they fail to darken o'er the glare^ 
Yet fling around a red unhallow'd hue 
That leaves the whole more desolately wild ! 
'Tis a meet time for fever*d steps to rove 
And riot in the danger: of the noon. 
I'll forth to yonder tombs^ — ^fit solace now 
FcHT one who sighs to rest there; — nest ?— -aye, rest ]^— . 
That stirjLess^ sighless rest^ — ^that sleep of sleeps 
That knows not— thinks not— dreams not>— -wakes not up 
To all the damning, dread reality 
Of life and living ills ! Be calm, my brain ! 
Burst not thy aching tenement; — be still. 
Till I have wander'd o'er yon tempting graves. 

And braved the noon-day sun ! Alas 1 alas 1 

My frame is feebler than my will ; e'en while 
My hot and fever'd blood, o'erwild with force. 
Runs it's tumultuous race, — ^it cannot tempt 
These failing limbs to one poor moment's task ! 

'Tis past ! the fever, and the glow of day, — 
Both have departed. It is Evening now^ 
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And the hot wind hath died away to peace ; 

Changed to the fitful breeze^ that breathing soflt 

It's freshness o'er my brow, bringi^ comfort there. 

And lulls me with it's languor : — Oh ! *tis glad, 

'Tis grateful now, the very weakness stealing 

So sensibly along each limb,— ^tis ealm 

Even as sleep's fond opiate to the^anguish^d. 

Why, it were bliss to die ;-^to pass from life 

In such sweet dreamy consciousness of fidling: — 

To/ee/ the spirit. Us it w6re, departmg. 

Nor wish, nor sigh to stay it !-^Bear me forth. 

Oh ! bear me to the'tdmbs ; — in my late feverish dream, 

I sought to tread that sanctuary, and again 

I fain would wander there, and drink the ilew. 

The languor of the night. 

There, soft and lay me down;x^for I am now 
Seated 'midst many friends, and every tomb 
is sacred to some social tie of love. 
The blow of death hath scathed, but not divided. 
Hush ! hush ! — they speak, and fancy would conform 
And syllable each breeze,— -«ach whisper here. 
Into the hallow'd language of their greeting ! 
See, how the moonbeam plays and glistens o'er 
The golden summit of Alphonso's tomb, 
And mocks it, as it flings it's lehgthen'd shade 
O'er yonder lowly mound.-- -'Twas thus in life 
The gilded splendour of Alphcnso's course 
Outshone his humble neighbour ;— -shadowing o'er 
His every step,— his path,-~'his love,— his life, — 
And now they sleep together; — ^proud and poor; 
The aggressor and the injured ; scarce a fathom. 
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A handful of that earthy which once could seem . 
Too scant for both to meet on, now divides 
Their fast commingliijg relics. 'Tis a train. 
Of sad, sad thought to dwell on ! 

Ha ! yonder new made grave J — ^untenanted, — 

That waits the coming mom to welcome here 

Some late departed victim ! There are tears. 

Fresh burning tears, then, falling at some home. 

Which now must miss it*s inmate ! There are sobs. 

All uncontrol'd, in their new burst of grief. 

Somewhere amidst the stillness of this night ! 

Where hath this fresh blow fallen ? Is it some link 

Of life-long proved affection, that is rent ;-— . 

While those wljo clung uplifted by it's aid 

And hail'd that tie, — their sole supporting joy. 

Now fall in staggering, hopeless ruin round ? — 

Is it some widow'd bride, who now awakes . 

From a short dream, — a wild and earthless vision, — 

Too blissful to exist beyond the breath 

Of a fast fleeting hour of young affection ? 

Say, does she see her heart's own loved in death. 

And fall in shrieking senselessness beside . 

The clay-cold form, which late she almost worahipp'd ? 

Is it some Mother who is doom'd to see 

Her first born perish in her own young arms ; 

To pause in wordless agony, and watch 

As the pale hue of Death first passes o'er. 

Her child's each fixing feature ? — ^Nay, not this ; — * 

Oh Father I in thy mercy grant that this 

Be not th' affliction now ! For I have mark'd 

That Jiarrowing hour; seen a poor Mother rush 
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In horror to her angel infant's couch^ 

Scar'd at it's loud convulsions ; till she seized 

The struggling innocent^ and bore it up 

To her fast beating breast^ — ^"midst shrieks for help. 

Help ! help ! to save her infant ! All too late, 

The help was unavailing ; they removed 

The lifeless treasure from her clasping arms. 

That knew not why they clung. — Oh God ! and then 

Shall I depict the look, the speaking gaze 

Of torturing wonderment, of wound up grief. 

The crush of earthly hope, that harrowing came 

With her one piercing cry^ — * My babe is dead!' 

* • * » * 

And did that Mother weep her lost, lost child ? 

Poof blinded woman ! — why the babe sleeps now 

In painless slumber here : and had it lived 

It might have been the poor heart-broken thing, 

The stricken wretch that I am. — In it's time. 

Have seen it*s youth, it's every early dream - 

Lie dimly wither'd in a clime like this. 

And then, all gone ; heart, hope, health, peace away,-^ 

Pant like myself, and like the wounded deer. 

For some lone spot to " 

» ♦ ♦ # » 

" Well, really, it is very kind of Mrs. Permit to 
send us the Government Gazette this- week, when I 
know it is constantly engaged to so many,'' said Mrs. 
Alport, on taking her seat at the breakfast table, 
about a fortnight after the occurrences just described. 
. " Some bad news in it, I would bet three to one,'' 
observed Mr. Alport. " Some clipping. and. cutting 
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of appointments, some reduction of medical allow- 
ances, or other gracious act of Government, which the 
• lady has great glee in announcing. Mrs. Fermit^s 
attentions of this nature to her neighbours, like the 
fond music and approaches of a musquito, are gene- 
. rally quite as amiable and well-intentioned !*" 

" La Pa !^ exclaimed Maria, affecting warmly to 
defend her friend Mrs. Permit ; but, in fact, merely 
endeavouring to conceal the deep blush and agitation, 
which the appearance of the Government Gazette had 
excited. 

" Will Miss Alport kindly read the paper aloud, 
while they are bringing coffee ?^ enquired the Benga- 
lee, with a sly look at Maria: but which glance, as 
well as the entreaty, she pretended to have been lost 
upon her attention. " Well then, I must even jHit 
on my spectacles, and discover myself, what the Ga- 
zette saith in the shape of novelty. Why .let me see, 
— Oh ! here are some new civil appointmnets, — ^Mr. 
A. T. Salthouse to be Judge and Magistrate of Sahib- 
pore.*" 

"Dear me ! what is to become of Mr. Chillum.'^'' — 
exclaimed Mrs. Alport in utter astonishment; but 
immediately checking herself, and biting her lip. 

" Mr. Peter Chillum to be Judge and Magistrate 
of the Jungle Mehauls i" continued I, still reading 
aloud, " Mr. Frederick Alport to be Assistant to the 
Magistrate at Sahibpore.*" 

"Fred out of College! and coming here!" half- 
screamed Mama. 
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" And there /— rPapa I'' . cried Maria, with tears • of 
joy — *' Mrs. Permit, you asserted, had sent the news- 
paper illnaturedly ; Dear, dear Frederick ! how de- 
lighted we shall be to see him !'' 

It was long ere the burst of pleasure which this in- 
telligence had conveyed, had subsided into any thing 
like calmness. Even my old friend Alport seemed 
quite lost in his delight ; he arose from his seat, axid 
would not be contented, until he had s^n the Govern- 
ment Order with his own eyes. He then shook me 
heartily by the hand in token of his joy, till I was 
half pinched to death by his ecstacy . 

When again all were quietly seated, and while sip- 
ping my tea, and demolishing the muffin, with the 
Government Gazette at my side, I glanced my eye on 
another piece of intelligence. 

" Eh ! — what's this ? They seem determined to 
make a thorough breaking up, and change in your 
station of Sahibpore. — The most noble the Governor 
General in Council is pleased to Appoint Lieut. Aug. 
Eraser Aylmour, to be a Deputy Assistant Quarter- 
master General of the Army, Vice Bradshaw, resigned." 
All was immediate confusion ; Poor Marians cup of 
tea had unfortunately deposited the whole of it's con- 
tents in her lap ; and the consequent bustle and jump- 
ing up on every side, seemed to have checked all fur- 
ther perusal of the Gt)vemment paper. Mrs. Alport 
and Maria forthwith quitted the ro(Hn, and left the 
old gentleman and myself to discuss the late intelli- 
gence over our tea and hookahs. 
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*^Your son, Alport, can prove himself a sharp 
young fellow, you see, when he does set his mind to it. 
I quite envy you the pleasure of having him with 
you for the next year or two." 

"Ay, aye, he is a young knowing one, I'll warrant 
him," replied the Civil Surgeon; "he seems to have 
an eye to the good sporting months in this part of the 
country ! Why he'U not leave a hog, or a black par- 
tridge in it, before he quits us. I must write to him, 
however, to bring up a few good hog-spears ; and as 
for myself I must have an inspection of my armoury, 
and brush up my Joe Mantons a bit." 

" I am glad to see, also, that Mr. Aylmour has got 
an appointment,'' I carelessly observed, — venturing 
at this moment of exhiliration, to introduce the sub- 
ject of his good fortune likewise, as Mrs. Alport had 
just returned to the table. 

"Why, yes," replied my friend : " I wish the lad 
well with aU my heart." 

" Who? — ^what.?" enquired his wife. 

Our Maria's beau in cantonments," explained Mr. 
Alport ; " he has obtained some staff appointment, it 
appears." 

*^He is a very forward young man!" was all the 
congratulation aflbrded by the good lady. "True," 
she. added, "I bear him no ill wiU, and may be 
pleased for his own sake. I only trust that such early 
promotion.may not render him more presuming." 

Mrs. Alport's remarks, and her reception of the in- 
telligence, seemed so unlike her wonted general kind- 
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liness, and good will to all, that I raised my glance 
to look at her. Her eyes were immediately averted, 
but there was enough to tell me, that her affected un- 
concern at the news, or rather her assumed disinclina- 
tion, was only to cover the new impression, and the 
little vista of possible contingencies, that such tidings 
had conjured up to her view. 

After breakfast, Mrs. Alport requested me to 
escort her in a few visits, which she had to pay in the 
vicinity. I well knew her present motive for seeing 
her neighbours, — ^to wit, the pleasure of talking of her 
son's expected arrival : but the maternal feeling and 
exultation so exhibited, was too natural and pleasing 
to permit me to deny myself the happiness of wit- 
nessing it. So the ancient family carriage, and the 
Doctor's old arabs were brought up to the door, and 
we drove off, after Mrs. Alport had carefully equip- 
ped herself for the occasion. She was perfectly gay, 
with a prim, new looking lace cap, and veil, pinned 
up at the crown: a worked scarf of Dacca muslin, 
whit^ cambric gloves, and huge bead bracelets, the 
handy work of Maria ; an ivory cut fan, with a deeply 
carved tortoise-shell card case, of most antiquarian 
dimensions ; the whole set off by a very portentous 
sized black velvet reticule, with gold tassels, almost of 
the magnitude, contents, and character of one of an 
old Dowager's now exploded pair of pockets. 

We visited several houses : wherever Mrs. Alport 
found they were yet unacquainted with the news, it 
was wonderful, the skill and able tact, with which she 

I 
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introduced the wished-for subject of her son. With 
her intimates, there was ever a good-natured scene of 
unaffected congratulation ; but where the respective 
families were only on distant terms, it was really 
laughable, if one had dared to laugh, to observe, first 
of all, the pioneering to the subject; and then, the 
matter-of-course manner, and assumed calmness, with 
which she adverted to her son^s release from Col- 
lege, and his expected immediate arrival at Sahibpore, 
as events long contemplated as fixed and certain. It 
was at Colonel Bonassus', — the military gentleman with 
his grown up daughters, whom I have before intro- 
duced to my Readers, that Mrs. Alport had just 
played off the same cool unconcern on the very sub- 
ject she was so solicitous to conununicate to all, — when 
a fresh visitor was announced, and in walked Mr. Ayl- 
mour ! This was very awkward for the Misses Bonassus, 
whose education, though it had been admirably and 
ably superintended at one of those first of all Calcutta 
seminaries, — Mrs. DureU's, or Mrs. Beck's, or Mrs. 
Bean's; yet, somehow, the course of their accom- 
plishments, and the finishing of the Eastern metro- 
polis, had not quite robbed them of the pleasing pro- 
pensity of tittering to each other. And they tittered 
away most incontinently on the present occasion! 
Poor Aylmour blushed up to the eyes at finding him- 
self thus unexpectedly seated opposite to his most 
awful of allopponents, the Mamaof his Maria ! and it 
was long before the conversation could become general, 
or resume it's former composure. At length, however, 
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to my inward astonishment and happiness, I caught 
Mama edging in one or two side references or obser- 
vations to, or rather at, the new Deputy Assistant 
Quarter Master General; and at last she perfectly as* 
toiinded me by a direct reply to one of his casual and 
general remarks ! The ice, once broken, in a few mi- 
nutes they were both engaged in positive, and, to all 
appearance, very edifying conversation together. His 
late repulse by her was of course perfectly well known 
to all the station, and one of the Misses Bonassus sat 
with her mouth fearfully wide open before them, in ad- 
miration of the scene ; nor was the wonder decreased, 
when the visitors took leave, and young Aylmour was 
seen handing the old lady into her carriage ! While 
she was seating and adjusting herself, I briefly whis- 
pered to him, "You will find a note from me at home 
this afternoon; call at our hou^ to-morrow, or the n^xt 
day, as if nothing had occurred: I will prepare all !'* 
A fervent pressure of the hand was the only reply ; I 
got into the carriage, and we instantly drove off. 

Before Tiflen, I got Alport into his dressing room, 
amongst his medicine almirahs, surgical instruments, 
sporting, and eveiy other apparatus: and in this Sanc^ 
tv/m sanctorum, I spoke seriously to him about Mr. 
Aylmour and Maria ; I adverted to our meeting him 
in the morning, and th^ friendly way in which his wife 
had received the young Gentleman, notwithstanding 
his late discomfiture at her house. In fine, the point 
was so pressed home to him, that he plainly and de^ 
cidedly told me, he liked the thing well enough him* 
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self, and if Mrs. Alport could be brought to consent^ 
he was perfectly prepared to accede also. Now re- 
mained the tug of war, as I apprehended, with the 
good lady : not that I despaired with her even, after 
what I had witnessed; but opposition was temporarily 
to be expected, and I tortured my ingenuity how to 
introduce, argue upon, and carry so delicate a subject* 
But when I joined her little work-table, and was pre- 
paring circuitously to lead to my wished-for topic, 
how was I taken a-back, when, with frankness, and 
the good sense, which I am ashamed to say I had lit- 
tle expected, she at once interrupted me, by sajring,— ^ 
" I perfectly imderstand your present purpose : you 
are desirous to intercede here for Mr. Aylmour. In 
a word then, I do not now object to him; I am a weak 
woman, as you, my worthy friend, would often deem 
me, but for our old intimacy and good will ; and I have 
not risen in your estimation, perhaps, by my late con* 
duct towards Maria. I know, however, more of these 
things than you, or many, can do; and it would have 
been the worst of enmity lately, to Mr. Aylmour and 
my daughter, to have acted otherwise. I never 
would have forced her inclination in Mr. Chillum's 
case, — and some control was needful in the other ; at 
all events, until the Lieutenant could support a wife. 
I shall now be most happy to ^ee your young friend, 
whenever he wishes to renew his visits." 

To close, then, a long business, and bring my tale 
to a blissful consummation, Mr. Aylmour, tl^e next 
day, was duly installed in the happiness of an ap« 
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proved and an accepted admirer of the daughter. 
Frederick Alport arrived by d&k, a fine, handsome, 
dashing young fellow : the licence was applied for; 
the Clerg}rman summoned from Dinapore; and a 
more happy family circle could not exist than that 
of my friend, the Civil Surgeon ; nor was the least 
happy among them, their old Fidus Achates, that 
busy-body, the Bengalee. 
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SATIRES IN INDIA. 



No. 4. WOMEN. 



Nothing lo true at what you once let fall ; 
Ifoit Women have no characten at all. 

Pora. 



What ! '* Women have no characters I*' — away 1 

Plead not the sanction of a Poet's lay. 

Can rash assertion dare the test of time. 

Because it boast the harmony of rhyme ? 

Shall raptured listeners still, as truth, receive 

What the fond heart delights to disbelieve ? 

Not all the pleasing witchery of song 

Shall e*er enslave, or lead the soul along. 

Truth claims her brighter sway, — her powers appear. 

Burst the Bard's spells, and disenchant the ear ! 

Is there not feeling, then, in Woman's heart ? — 
Claims not affection> there, it's purer part ? 
Is there not mildness. Life's sad path to smooth. 
And Love's endearments, still each care to soothe ? 
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Yes, — ^WoMAN ! — ^this thy character, indeed ! 

These are thy charms, that willing captives lead ; 

And though awhile the memory of deceit 

May bid some once fond heart in rancour beat; 

May waken cold misanthropy and spleen, 

Till man, ungrateful, fly from Beauty's scene ;— 

Ah ! yet again one dear alluring smile. 

One glance of beaming love shall still beguile ; 

While the dark joyless frown shall cease to lower, 

And throbbing feelings own again thy power. 

In every dream'd-of bliss Youth's fancy rears. 
In every hope of joy for future years, 
'Midst hours of expectation, when the breast 
Pants for some moment, dearer than the rest. 
Then, then, it is, that Woman seems alone 
The fair possessor of our Fancy's throne ; 
Then, then, it is, we breathe the anxious sigh. 
We think of some fond glance from dewy eye; 
Dream of some heart, to angel fondness given. 
Of Beauty, — Tenderness, — ^best boons of Heaven ! 
And stiU the dear, — ^the cherish'd dream to crown. 
We hope, — we pant to call these charms our orvn i 

In genial clime like this, where every ray. 
That bursts unceasing from the orb of day. 
Gives the fond heart to all the fire of love. 
And all the passion's fierceness bids it prove. 
Hear yonder Lover to the winds complain. 
Though warm his vows, those vows are all in vain. 
Proud Beauty scorns his true, though humble, prayers. 
And only smiles, when Wealth or Grandeur glares. 
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But oft' complaint is rash, and wide from truth ; 
Observe yon amorous boy, — yon beardless youth, 
He singles out an object of desire. 
Burns with a thoughtless flame, or feigns the fire ; 
Then stung, at last, with well-deserved neglect. 
He rails, to find that Prudence can reject. 

Yet other ills, — alas !^-our Youth assert, 
(And grant, Oh Heaven ! their tales the truth pervert,) 
That' there are Fair, who pant to try their power. 
And, playful, search for sweets, from flower to flower ; 
Who strive to wake th' impassion'd Lover's sigh. 
And catch the thrilling languor of his eye ; 
Who listen, smiling, to his tale of pain. 
Till inelting looks half tell that tale again : 
Or when his hand, in trembling touch of Love, 
With timid pressure would their kindness move. 
Then that dear kindness, — fearful to deny. 
Bids a soil hand, in gentler squeeze reply. 
Thus — have we heard, — the glowing farce is play'd. 
Till some fond fool, enamour'd of a maid. 
Half urged to Frenzy, ventures to propose. 
And paints some dismal picture of his woes : — 
Repulse appals him ! — the loved fair explains ; 
The fool's refused, — and laugh'd at for his pains ! 

Selina boasts each charm that Poets seek> 
The softest dye of Love illumes her cheek j 
The milder graces on her steps await. 
Lurk in her form, and ambush in her gait ; 
There is that angel something in her eye> 
That men adore, nor can it's magic fly^ 
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That soft retiring look, — that timid glance. 

Which, more than every lure, bids Love advance ; — 

The Bweet, half-chUdigh semblance of alarm. 

Which sighs to cling to fond Protection's arm ; 

That ever seeming 'wakefulness of heart. 

Whence tears of tenderness, too prompt to start, 

Flow, at a word, from glistening orbs of light. 

Till Beauty, gemm'd with feeling, beams more bright t 

Oh I who would think, beneath a guise so soft, 

Beats a proud heart, that pants to soar aloft. 

That ever pines for conquest, and for power. 

And, like some haughty Hermit in his bower, 

'Midst well-feign'd lowliness, allures a name. 

And seeming still to shun it, — sighs for fame ! 

But let us turn from this the Lover's gaze. 
Nor judge our fair ones by a Lover's praise. 
Seek we the walks of calm domestic life. 
And view, awhile, the Mother and the Wife; 
And here are they, whom eulogy may claim. 
Bright, aa her favouring hymns e'er voiced to Fame ; 
Perchance there be, that Satire best may suit. 
And Satire sings, when eulogy is mute. 

Ere blooming Mira left her humble home. 
Or ever dream'd from native bowers to roam. 
Then, every Sunday, deck'd in best array. 
Prayer-book in hand, to Church she tripp'd away ; 
Smiled, aa she caught each young 
And read their eyes more deeply I 
Full many a Haahing clerk had sig 
Full many a spruce apprentice ow 
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At home^ — ^her samplers ranged in order fair^ 
And counterpanes of patch-work^ proved her care ; 
Her younger brothers' shirts^ so neatly made^ 
So neatly mark'd^ her industry betray'd ; 
While smiling guests declared her tarts and pies 
Confess'd her skilly and claim'd the housewife's prize. 
Such was fair Mira^— when an Uncle came^ 
Rich as a Nabob, fraught with wealth and fame. 
Fresh from the East 3 and then her heart was fired; 
The dream of Indian pomp her soul inspired : 
Nor long her wishes vain, her Uncle's care 
Bade his loved niece some masters' lessons share ; 
Till soon, how changed in every art to please ! 
She painted skies all blue, and bright green trees ; 
Could rattle, ''Ah vous dirai-je" with an air. 
And dress'd in newest, gayest " style of Hair /" 

Thus all accomplish*d, and o'er seas convey'd, 
'Midst gay Calcutta's scenes^ appear'd the maid. 
Where, first attacks of fierce Musquitos o'er. 
The damsel leam'd to prize her Beauty's power ; 
For, ere one year could steal upon her charms, 
A wealthy suitor gain'd her to his arms ! 

Now see glad Miba, — Ablest in all her pride^ 
The fair one's envy, — and a Judge's bride ! 
She, who once pass'd each hackney-coaches' stand. 
And sigh'd in vain, — ^hath chariots at command ; 
She, to whom frock of chintz gave happiness. 
Now shines in lace, and scorns a humbler dress ; 
With crowds of vain admirers at her sway 
'Midst listless elegance consumes the day; 
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To think of once-dear Friends can never deign^ 
And lives the gayest of Calcutta's train. 

But mark fair Stella^ ornament of worth ! 
Of milder manners, — ^though of prouder birth ; 
In her, the Lady, — Sister, — Friend combine; 
In her, the Wife's more moral virtues shine ; 
How bright the welcome of her sparkling eye! 
How kind her greeting in Society ! 
And, blest the truth,— that where a Mira's seen, 
A Stella yet can deck our Indian scene. 

Virginia sees a spark in every swain. 
Sighs oft' for Marriiage, and may sigh in vain ; 
The hated name of Miss would still remove. 
And throws dear looks in languishment of love ! 
And yet, when first the maiden's charms appear'd. 
To what a height her Marriage- views were rear'd : 
Twas then, indeed — " the wonder of her life. 
How paltry Subalterns could keep a wife I 
It seem'd quite strange, that foolish girls could bend 
Their thoughts so vilely low, — and condescend 
To marry, where perhaps a palankeen. 
Or huggy at the best, might chance be seen." 

These thoughts of grandeur lasted for a year ! 
No suitor came, — ^no husband would appear ; 
And now, alas ! when year on year creeps by, / 

And still Virginia breathes th' unechoed sigh. 
Fain would the Fair her former views forget. 
And condescend to— ca/cA at a Cadet I 
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Precedence is Supbrba's dear deligfaty 
Her busy thought by day^ — her dream by n^^t; 
But see Supbbba plunged in saddest tears ! 
Is fair SuPBRBA ill ? — nay cease your fears ; 
The lady only weeps^ and sobs to see 
HoNOBiA married to a rich C. B. ; 
And, — death to think ! — dire incident of woe! 
** That thing, Honobia ! takes precedence now V* 

Senbssa, — still as blooming damsel gay. 
Intent to catch each Fashion of the day. 
Hath scarce a thought, beyond some newer dress^ 
Or varied robe, her dear loved form to bles/^ : 
How happy £y her busy morning hours> 
At BelVs — Balmanno's millinery bowers 1 
Each Europe-letter that arrives, displays 
Some novel Fashion's pattern, and it's praise : 
No matter then, — ^the season, be it hot. 
The mode, unsuiting to our sultry spot. 
Still in that dress she decks her fainting frame ! 
French hats and bonnets now her fancy claim. 
And now young Beauty's style attracts her care. 
It's sylphid dress, that floats upon the air. 
It's arms of snowy white, to view display'd. 
It's shape in Houris* loveliness betrayed 
Senessa sees, — and thinks her form might prove 
Alike the semblance of aerial love ! 
She gives to view her long and shrivell'd arms, 
Her shorten'd robe each gazer's eye alarms • 
Till all be dizen'd forth, to woo the sight. 
What is Senessa then? — a worse than fright I 
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Olivia is so delicate^ her sigh 
Betrays the helplessness of infancy ; 
So lifeless^ and alas ! her nerves so weak^ 
She scarcely can respire ! To hear her speak^ 
You think it is the whisper of some breeze 
Wooing the trembling foliage of the trees: 
"The punkah is too much/' — ^then heat o'erpowers— 
" Oh vile, vile hookah ! pest of social hours !" 
How languishing ^he looks ; can such a form 
Withstand the least approach of earthly storm ? 
And yet Olivia hath a babe each year, — 
Each day, — unseen, — a bottle of strong beer / 

Mbtissa, too, is mild ; 'midst circling friends. 
The softest languor every look attends ; 
No angry glance e'er glistens from her eye. 
No inward passion can her words imply. 
One fatal day, she dream'd no step was near. 
No guest at hand, to lend a listening ear. 
Ah me ! she gave a loose to angry tongue, 
A wild alarum in her chamber rung ! 
Her Ayah she chided, scolded, beat, abused. 
And frantic ire her angel-face suffused. 
Good Heavens !— what language ! if Metissa guess'd 
One half the meaning her abuse express*d, 
She*d shrink in shame, and inly conscious pain. 
And never dare an Eastern term again. 

Laura is lovely as the breathing mom. 
While yet the sun's young tints the east adorn, 
Image of sweetest delicacy's flower. 
At every period,-^save the Tiffen-hour ; 
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And why not then ? — ^nay pr'ythee^ cease to ask* 
For how unpleasing is the Poet*s task^ 
To paint at such an hour a pouting lip^ 
Where late the fancy seemed but Love to sip^ 
Now all besmear'd with Curry, — ^hideous fright ! 
We turn in terror from the fearful sight. 

Where is the eye, so blind to every charm. 
That hath not gazed on Aramantha's arm ? 
Who hath not said — " May such an arm as this 
Wreathe round my form in some lone hour of bliss ! 
And yet that arm can lose it*s power to please. 
It's fairness vanish, — and it's beauty cease. 
When half-dismay'd, within her grasp we see 
The Hookah's monstrous snake held fearlessly ; — 
That type of eastern Luxury's excess, — 
Emblem of aught but female loveliness. 

When proud Cecilia condescends to play. 
What seraph sounds allure the soul away : 
How sweet, to catch the magic of her song. 
While o*er her seat the breathless listeners throng ! 
But then, alas ! how sad to view the maid. 
In all the consciousness of Pride array*d. 
Which, 'midst it's affectation, seems to say, 
" Thus, for applause, my sanction'd due I play.** 
Unwise Cecilia ! learn the better part, — 
To please the ear, and yet secure the Heart ; 
Would you for ever charm the fleeting hour ? 
Prove but the wish to please, nor boast the power. 
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Ah me ! — ^if Women knew their faultless worth. 
When modest grace can draw each beauty forth : 
When unaffected softness seems to bless. 
And brightens still the charm of loveliness : 
When Pride repels not, and no lure betrays. 
But unreserve to all it's ease conveys : — 
Silence were then the Satirist's complaint. 
Fled were the faults that social pleasure taint. 
The heartless Poet, — deaf to Beauty's sigh. 
Durst not to Woman character deny; 
And Bards, too full of heart in every theme. 
In every Fair would realise their dream ! 
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AN OLD CIVILIAN 

I love every thing that is old : old flriends, old times, old manners, old 
books, and old wine. 

Sh> Stoops to Conquxb. 

It is with no slight pleasure that I introduce to my 
readers a very grave and sensible communication 
from my worthy contemporary, Mr. Senex Hardcastle, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, who is now at the Pre- 
sidency, in doubt whether he shall take advantage in 
his tour, of the benefit of the Civil Service Annuity 
Fund ; though, as he seems determined to go home, 
we may probably hear, in a few days, of his also 
accepting the annuity, with the three gentlemen, 
whose names have been advertised in the Govern- 
ment Gazette. Since his arrival in Calcutta, he has 
amused himself by addressing his old friend, the 
Bengalee; and sincerely am I obliged to him for 
this recollection of me, as well as for the communi- 
cation of his ever valuable opinions. 

Mr. Hardcastle is entirely of the old school; a 
living semblance of the portraits of former days, 
when Zophini, the venerable and able Home, and 
other artists, whose named I have unfortunately for- 
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gotten, used to delight their friends and patrons, with 
the faithful representation of ancient Bengalee-ism. 
So little changed is Mr. Hardcastle in habits, mode 
of life, or even prejudices, now hallowed by their 
age, that the younger hands of his service have 
wickedly conferred on him the appellation of " Old 
Century,'' and describe him as the " perpetual settle- 
ment of ninety-five," He yet preserves the good old 
Indian predilection for short inexpressibles, and long 
Cossimbazar stocidngs ; and his lengthy white jacket 
still folds amply around his hips, and general port* 
liness, somewhat after the style of a false verandah 
to a Bungalow. His hair, of which, it must be con- 
fessed, there are but few locks remaining, is carefully 
dressed and powdered every morning, and the pig- 
tail retied by his own house-barber, who, even in 
these degenerate times, ranks far higher than most in 
his domestic establishment, being second only, in 
monthly pay and consequence, to the aged and portly 
Khansumaun. In his opinions and obstinate hatred 
of all innovation, he is exactly in India, what John 
Bull, in the country and landed interest at home, 
still exemplifies in England. There is one difference 
perhaps, — the Mofussil leisure, the loneliness and 
frequent dearth of employment with the Civilian, 
have forced him into a habit of extensive reading. 
Thus, unlike John Bull, who will neither read nor 
listen, he is acquainted with all the principles of the 
new school of Philosophy, and his knowledge has 
kept pace, as it were, with the present grand " March 
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of InteUect'^ But, like the Mahratta Cavalry, Mr. 
Hardcastle hangs upon the march only .to discover 
the weak points of his enemy ; and woe to the new- 
fangled movements and tinsel-covered troops of the 
Philosophers, when he once essays a charge on the 
shallowness of their advancing lines. Had he been 
in England, the late Duke of York's speech on the 
Catholic question would have been framed by him in 
letters of burnished gold ; and I do not think that 
Mr. Brougham, or Cobbett himself, could be more 
heartily abhorred by him, than the late liberal mea- 
sures of a few of the Ministers. To complete his 
character, like many of his standing, though some- 
what petulant and haughty, he is as warm-hearted, 
and honourable a man as any in existence ; a very 
Chesterfield frequently in outward demeanour ; and, 
although ever opposed to LiberalSf as famed for 
sterling Uberality, as the highest in the Service. But 
my Readers must be impatient for the old gentleman 
himself — so, without farther preface, I hasten to pro- 
duce his most esteemed letter to the Bengalee : 

"My Deae Feiend, 

** Thirty-^d years have flown over my head, 
since I was first set down in India, a Writer on the 
Honourable Company'^s Bengal Establishment. I am 
at length packing up for the land of my birth ; and 
in leaving the coimtry, where my habits have been 
formed, and, I may say, my opinions imbibed, such 
as they are, on the great subjects of humanity, I 
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have been led naturally enough to take a last and 
parting look at it. The silent and gloomy tombs, 
that rise in monumental splendour in the environs of 
Calcutta, contain the remains of not a few, who were 
endeared to me by the associations of early friend- 
ship ; of one, who was knit to me by still nearer and 
dearer ties ; and of more than one, to whom I once 
trusted the transmission of a name and memory, 
which must now, I fear, perish with myself. The 
living, for some time past, have scarcely presented to 
me one whom I have found worthy to supply the 
place of the dead, as a friend and a companion ; in- 
deed, my residence in the Mofussil has separated me 
from the great herding-place of my countrymen ; and 
the changes in the Service, to which I belong, have 
precluded me from cultivating an acquaintance with 
any one, sufficient, with a man of my habits, to ripen 
into friendship. Books have been my chief delight, 
and my most efEcacious solace during my exile. 
These I have received regularly from England from 
a literary friend, to whose taste and judgment I 
entrusted the selection of my intellectual food. He 
has kept me supplied liberally with the most popular, 
and acccording to his estimate of the effusions of the 
English press, the most useful works of the age. 
My library has accumulated aroimd me, and my 
leisure has allowed me to cultivate a personal, if not 
a very close, acquaintance with all if s inhabitants. 
Visitors, when they used to see it, called it a * Cir^ 
culaiing Library,' from the evident marks of pe- 
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rusal, whieh it*s various volumes displayed. It may 
have been termed so properly enough, if each, coming 
in it's place and if s turn, to be read, according to the 
system of study, that I laid down from the beginning 
of my life in India, and have steadily pursued, can 
be called * circulation.^ 

** Beyond my own hands, however, my library has 
been but little thumbed. The Civilian and the 
Soldier, who have made, as many have, a resting 
place of my house, occasionally robbed a shelf of 
a volume, with which to beguile a hot and sultry 
hour in the forenoon : but both the reader and the 
volume, I have regularly remarked, have soon slept, 
side by side, on the same couch. With those, who 
did me the honour of making my home ^ a half-way-* 
house^ to the Upper Provinces, I uniformly found, 
that my cellar, which was also well-stocked, was an 
object of greater study and delight, than my library; 
and that a taste in wine was far more universal than 
a taste in books. In the earlier part of my residence, 
this taste was still stronger than it is now; and 
liberal potations, in honour of the ^ best in India,^ 
were certainly more in vogue in 1806, than in 1826. 
So far times have changed, even in India, for the 
better, that men drink less, and read more, than 
they did. If, however, I am to judge from the 
aspect of society, as I now find it, on the eve of my 
departure from the East, compared with what it was 
when India could first rank me among it^s Sahib- 
logtie^ there has been no improvement in either the 
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character, the conduct, or the consequence and opi« 
nion, entertained of Europeans. There has been 
a most visible falling off from the high ground on 
which the conquerors of Hindoostan formerly stood. 
I remember the day, when, on an Englishman pass* 
ing in his Palanquin, every native, of whatever rank, 
paid him the compliment to come out of his, and 
make his salaam. Now-a^-days, Sir, a native of the 
lowest caste will, in Calcutta at least, rub elbows with 
a Member of Council ! Since I arrived here, mea- 
sures have been also in agitation, which, in my 
younger days, never would have been dreamt of. 
It was then a received opinion, that the wisdom 
and power of authority could not be publicly called 
in question, without the estimation, in which ^very 
Englishman stood in the country, being brought 
down in the eyes of the Natives. Now, it is not only 
openly resisted, but the Natives are called on, to lead 
and to lend their aid, in withstanding it ! Be assured. 
Sir, from one, who has been long on habits of the 
closest acquaintance with the Native character, that 
such amalgamation, as we have lately seen, is madness 
itself; it is absolute suicide. No native, however 
high his rank, ought to approach within a yard of an 
Englishman ; and every time an Englishman shakes 
hands with a Baboo, he shakes the basis on which 
our ascendancy in this country stands. Two such 
meetings, as- I have lately seen, would do more to 
subvert our power, than two Burmese wars, in which 
we shoi}ld chancy to be unsuccessful. From tbem> 
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and their evil effects, we may expect to recover ; but 
when the English Merchants sit down, and hob-nob 
with the Bengalee Sircars ; and when the Gomastahs 
of the Burrah Bazar are found seconding the reso- 
lutions of the Barristers of the Supreme Court, then 
depend upon it you are playing the game of your 
enemies. You are losing the Vantage ground, on 
which you have all along stood; and this ground, 
once lost, cannot be regained.— <Don^t speak to me of 
the change of times, the progress of opinion, and 
the march of intellect. Why hasten, by your own 
folly, the event which these changes must one day 
bring about ? Why teach the Natives of India, in 
a course of lectures, to which at present you almost 
drag them by force, that you are no more their supe^ 
riors in political rank, and privileges, than you are in 
numerical strength ? They are themselves astounded 
at your folly. They will not be driven so fast, as 
you would drive them, to the point, from which they 
are to achieve the expulsion of their conquerors : and 
it is some consolation to reflect, that when you do 
get them to take so fearful a step, as to congregate 
for the purposes of opposition to all which they have 
hitherto been taught to respect, they are frightened 
at their own doings, and are not found to stand so 
faithful as their teachers anticipated, or so ready as 
they thought they had made them, to take another 
and a still bolder step. You speak to them of 
a Free Press, and they wonder what you mean : you 
tell them of the rights of British subjects ; and the 
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only comprehensible commentary you can give them 
on this text resolves itself into a lesson of disaf- 
fection and revolt against the British power and 
authority ! Such are they taught, and such they 
have always been ; and, if we look alone at the per- 
manence of our power in this country, such let us 
hope they will long be. But who are the teachers ? 
It gives me pleasure to acquit the Service, to which 
I belong, of any thing so truly absurd as is indicated 
by this conduct towards the Native population of 
India: and I believe in no department of the Ho- 
nourable Company's administration are there found 
half a dozen of men so lost alike to what they owe 
to their employers, to themselves, and the people, in 
whose government they share, as to become the 
preachers of doctrines so utterly to be deprecated by 
every EngUshman, who knows his country's honour 
and his country's interests. The leaders in this 
Crusade of danger to our Empire are those who 
have nothing to lose amidst the general wreck, to 
which it would inevitably conduct, — a race that has 
multiplied, though not yet very extensively, since, 
the opening of the free trade. They are the only 
promoters of measures, of which they either see not 
or care not for the issue. For I must do the older 
mercantile residents in India the justice to say, that 
I find them as hostile to radical measures, as they 
are termed, — for want, perhaps, of a better denomina- 
tion, — ^as are the gentlemen in the Services : and under 
their advice, and with their example before them. 
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I have no great fear that the rising generation of 
Agents and Merchants will enlist under the banners 
of an ignorant and mad reform, raised by some demo- 
cratical Barrister, or some * broken down' aspirant 
after a subsistence in more humble occupations^ 
turned instructor of the world, and reformer of it's 
errors, through the medium of — a Calcutta News-^ 
paper I Why then, you may ask, am I so indignant, 
when those, on whom my wrath descends, are so 
insignificant? I am an old man, and perhaps 
peevish : I have lived, all my days, where no such 
mad affronts assailed my understanding as are now 
daily put upon it by the Calcutta Press! and as 
I have no patience with such fools as pester society 
with their nonsense, I have no rest until I find a vent 
for the feelings of contempt I entertain for them. 
I am also not without my hopes, that, through the 
Press itself, I may contribute my mite to correct the 
evils arising out of it. I am told that the day of 
radical absurdity here is on the deoHne; and I am 
glad to hear it. To me it appears to have lately 
attempted *a step in advance, and been too much 
countenanced) where it ought to have met a very 
different reception. But, perhaps, it was the dying 
struggle, indicating a vigour which was not pos- 
sessed, and the forerunner of a fate, to which every 
true friend of England and of India will pray, that 
Radicalism in the East may speedily be consigned. 

'* Your's sincerely, 

" S. Habdcastle.'' 
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SATIRES IN INDIA. 



No. 6. FRIENDSHIP. 

Vox, et pneterea nihil ! 

Ovid. 

And what is Friendship but a name, 

A charm tliat lulls to sleep ; 
A shade that follows Wealth and Fame, 

And leaves the wretch to weep. 

Goldsmith. 

Late sung my Muse the Fair, but now she turns 
Where Friendship's incense-fire so dimly burns. 
Where votive wreaths of fondness withering die. 
And Bards, unfit to sing, are taught to sigh ; 
Where Suns exh^ale all feeling from the breast. 
To leave the bosom but a desart waste. 

Must this, my Muse, \}e now thy thankless lay, 
To wail at feeling blighted, or away ? 
Once thou could'st sing of Friendship, could*st delight 
To swell thy gayer strains in carol light : 
That hour is past, like Evening's glimmering pale. 
Casting it's fading blushes o'er the vale. 
Chased by the darkling night, that moves b^ind. 
In dearth of joy, — in dreariness of mind. 

K 
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Yet Suns may set^ and darkness lower on high. 
And gloomy shadows mantle o'er the sky : 
But this, the solace of the traveller's pain, — 
The Sun but sinks, to rise in might again. 
When Nature gladdens, and the morning breaks. 
Roused by her gentle hand, the Pilgrim wakes. 
Surveys the opening landscape with a smile. 
And speeds him onward, braced for every toil.. 
Not so Affection : when it*s sun is set, 
'Tis gone for ever. We may still regret. 
And weep, as Youth will weep, it's faded hour ; 
Alas ! we weep in vain, — ^it comes no more I 

Say, what is Friendship with our Indian tribe ? — 
Is it the " Your^s sincerely " we subscribe ^ 
Is it the call reciprocal, and feast. 
Can link our crowd so closely in the East } 
Is it the nod of languor, or the bow, 
That listless ladie^, on the Course, bestow ? 
Is it th' enquiring Note, in prettiest fold. 
That weeps a head-ache, and deplores a cold ; 
Or other forms, that in observance, vain. 
Yet unobserved, — ^bid worse than warfare reign ? 

Know, then, that farce of Friendship with our Great,* 
Is mutual visits,^-or dissembled hate; 



* For the benefit of some Readers, it may be necessary to say, 
that in our Indian phraseology the definitions of Great and Little 
are generally understood to be thus : — 

Great, — people who entertun, — and give Claret. 

Little,— people who are entertained, — and drink it. 
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While with our Little, — with our Junior train. 
Too free for form, and too sincere to feign, 
'Tis joke, and jibe, and laughter,— manual wit. 
The tongue to quiz, — ^the ready hand to hit ; 
The careless liberty, — and frolic glee. 
Not Friendship, but — Familiarity ! 

I've seen a man, without one slight regret. 
Laugh at hi« neighbour, when he's seized for debt ; 
Reach forth his hand, at sight of Friendship's face ; 
Absent, declare it void of every grace ; 
The first to greet a step with welcome ray. 
The first to slander, — when it turns away, 

Celsus is blest with just enough of brains. 
To shield his day from blunder and it's pains ; 
To bustle through his wonted Office hours. 
And sign his name, in self-sufficient powers : 
With share of vanity, that lacks e'en rule, ' 

And falls to lot of many as great a fool ; 
Compound of folly, — flattery, — prompt to lie, — 
Of adulation, and frivolity; 
To equals insincere, superiors mean. 
To juniors courteous with a syren-mien ; 
Fickle as falsehood, ever wont tp vow 
To stranger-faces, more than friendly glow ; 
Skill'd but to fleece the younger hand at play. 
And mar the promise of some brighter day ; 
Sage but in wiles, to lure the heedless heart. 
Ere waked suspicion can detect his part. 
And, when detected, shameless as the face 
Of proud, unpunish'd villany in ptafif ! 
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But I deny it :— turn to scenes of Youth ; — 
Can we remember there no bonds of truth ? 
Have we not seen our Friends^ in home of peace^ 
Where Friendships blossom'd not to fade or cease ? 
Have we not heard of those who loved as boys. 
Yet felt in age that love no age destroys ? 
Have we not mark'd the partners of one home. 
Blest with the kindness which could never roam. 

Love is not ever weigh'd by Interest there. 
And some can marry, whom affections pair ; 
And some are true, in pleasure or in pain. 
Nor deem it Friendship's all — to ehtertain ; 
Yes, some can sigh and sorrow for the good. 
And weep their loss, though unallied by blood : 
But who will say, that, in this sultry spot. 
Our feeling's page is ever pure from blot ? 
Who will declare, that, after exiled years. 
The same fond sensibility appears ? 

We tear the seal, we find some heart is fled. 
Some once loved Parent, Brother, Sister, dead ! 
One sigh we breathe, in pity for the gone. 
And brighter thoughts Obtrude, the sigh is fiown f 
The widow'd mourner scorns a gloomy life. 
His love scarce buried, seeks another wife ; 
The late sad Widow, smiling in her weeds. 
In open chariot on the Course proceeds ; 
And sireless Orphans, deck'd in Sorrow's show> 
Revel at Balls, and dance amidst their woe ! 
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THE DURBAR. 



And, like this insubstantial pageant, faded ! 

SHAK.8PBARB* 



It was my fortune, some time ago, to be present at a 
Durbar at the Government House; and, notwith- 
standing it was conducted with all wonted etiquette, 
and propriety, yet, as every thing connected with 
Eastern ceremony presents itself to the imagination 
only in the semblance of expensive show and magnir 
ficence, for which alone I had foolishly prepared my- 
self, — I returned from the spectacle, more than ordi- 
narily disappointed. There were circumstances, also, 
which gave rise to feelings I had little anticipated. 
As far as regards the splendour of the exhibition,-— 
with the exception of the Body Guard in it's fuU 
dragoon dress, and military equipments, and a com- 
pany of Grenadiers, from the regiment in the Fort, 
there was nothing peculiar or imposing, and certainly 
nothing of Asiatic character or magnificence in the 
scene. Among the whole assemblage, the only richly 
^tossed performers in the spectacle were the Aides- 
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de-camp, and a few of the Staff; and there was as 
little of the East in their style of equipment, as 
could well be imagined; if we except the Persian or 
costly Hindoostanee sabres, worn by some of them, 
and which I am not aware were expressly adopted 
for the occasion. 

The European gentlemen. Civilians, and others, 
who attended, were collected beforehand, in the en- 
trance to the Marble Hall ; and on the Governor- 
General making his appearance, he was received with 
all honour, by the Grenadier Company and Body 
Guard, the latter of which were ranged in standing 
files, along the northern windows of the extensive 
vestibule,, or anti-room. As his Lordship reached 
the centre door of the halL'of audience, preceded by 
his personal Staff aiid Secretaries, and accompanied 
by the members of Government, the military officers 
and visitors following in the rear, — the whole of the 
native gentlemen, who had been previously assembled 
in the Marble Hfdl, stood up, — ^the Governor-General 
proceeding through their ranks to the Chair of State 
at the further end, while these descendants of the 
former nobles and princes of Hindoostan paid their 
respectful homage to the representative and delegate 
of their foreign rukrs, 

His Lordship took his seat under the canopy, with 
his suite, the general staff, and others, ranged semi- 
circularly on either side; and now commenced the 
cereimony of introduction. The native Ministers, 
Vakeels, agents for neighbouring states, noblemen, 
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descendants of Nowanbs, of Rajahs, and others, were 
brought up, one by one, and their rank, titles, and 
pretensions, announced by the Persian secretary. 
The low salam was given; and the half European 
bow, and half Asiatic raising of the hand, returned 
by his Lordship. After the presentation of the whole, 
Khelauts, and other ornamental dresses, were con- 
f erred on a few, and uttr and \pat^w given indiscri- 
minately to every one: at the conclusion of which, 
the Governor-General bowed repeatedly to the as- 
sembly; and with the same ceremonial and arrange- 
ment of th^ suite and others, his Lordsliip retired 
from the hall of audience. 

My readers may naturally enquire, why I have 
thus entered into a description of what must be 
familiar to half the Calcutta community? But the 
fact is, the scene fastened upon my mind, with an 
impression I can little pourtray, and one which, cer- 
tainly, I shall never forget. It was, by chance, the 
only Durbar I had ever witnessed in the country, — 
and the unhappy and too apparent poverty, the low 
broken fortunes, and, yet more striking than all, the 
calm, respectful apathy, the forced contentedness of 
many of these fallen representatives of ancient so- 
vereignty and power,— came to my heart with a feel- 
ing far from pleasurable to myself, and, as it then 
seemed to me, not very honourable to our own policy, 
and our own situation in this empire. 

And yet I am aware, that the now penniless and 
exhausted state of their coflers, — the wealth of which 

K 2 
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once laughed to scorn the proudest possessions of 
our European aristocracy^ must mainly be attributed 
to their own degeneracy, their own inaction, or pro- 
fligate extravagance ; while other numerous, and even 
more wealthy, families of their countrymen are fast 
rising in the scale of importance, and profiting by 
the mercantile pursuits and commercial intelligence 
of their conquerors. These last are far surpassing 
their teachers in the benefits and riches which such 
knowledge has opened to their exertions. But stil] 
the mind, while it witnessed the remains of the once 
proud nobility of the East, and felt a humiliating 
pang at this public record and display of their now 
lowly degradation,— could not be disposed to recog- 
nise as their successors to eastern importance, the 
head Banians or Shroffs of the Bazar; however re- 
spectable some of the latter, or however removed 
from the habits and general character of the trading 
community of their brethren. 

Among the presentations at the Durbar, was that 
of an old, infirm, native gentleman, with the vestiges 
of a tall and remarkably fine person. He was re- 
lated, I ascertained, to the ancient Moorshedabad 
family, and now subsisted, partly on the relics of a 
once extensive Zumeend^ree, which the chicanery of 
his neighbours, amidst the Zillah courts, had curtailed 
to it^s present scanty insignificance, and partly on a 
small pension or monthly stipend from the Govern- 
ment. On his feebly approaching the Chair of State, 
I was much struck with his appearance,--r-the very 
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shape of his turban,— the style of his plain muslin, 
but amply folded dress, — the faded antiquity of a 
rich and once handsome shawl, and altogether the 
passie^ and now fallen appearance of his fortunes, 
could not but awaken notice and sympathy. The 
natives of Hindoostan are ever eA home, and un- 
abashed in public ceremonial; and the merest boy 
will conduct himself with scrupulous observance of 
etiquette and propriety, on all public occasions like 
the present. Therefore the elegant, though decrepid, 
manner of the old gentleman, was not so much the 
subject of my remark: but, as he bent himself in 
his salutation before the raised seat of power, his 
strength failed him, and he almost sunk at it'^s feet. 
He was immediately supported by a moonshee, or 
other native attending the Persian Secretary, and the 
thing passed off, I believe, unheeded by many. To 
me, the little incident, though simply accidental, and 
resulting, perhaps, only from the age and infirmity of 
the individual, yet seemed a deep and heart-reaching 
tale; for the idle wandering of my fancy had con- 
veyed me to other times and changes, and placed me 
amidst happier events for this low scion of princes. 
My mind pictured him, as he might have been, upon 
the haughty musnud of his ancestors; and then, it 
brought him here again before me, poor, fortuneless, 
aged and decrepid, — sinking in shame and sorrow 
to the dust, as he performed this his last earthly 
exhibition of submissive and too humbling degra- 
dation ! 
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On my return home, the picture of the Durbar kepf 
haunting my imagination ; and when, in the evening, 
I had retired early to rest, before resigning myself to 
sleep, the circumstances of the day came confusedly 
and strangely before me. There was the marble hall ; 
— the guards, the tottering and falling old man, the 
military band, the presenting of uttr^ — and when at 
length I sunk into slumber, the unquiet state of my 
mind resolved itself into an unaccountable and most 
unnatural dream ! —Years, centuries seemed to have 
passed away, and yet I was alive and present amidst 
earthly scenes! I was in Europe, in my native country ; 
— but whether, like Rip Van Winkle, I had o\serslept 
myself for this portentous period ; or whether, in the 
Brahminical course of transmigration, I had, mean- 
time, passed into other bodies, and again been doomed 
to reanimate, for my sins, the unhappy person of the 
Bengalee ; — ^yet so it was, I was alive, and still ob- 
serving every passing event, though ages had flitted 
over my country, and wrought their fearful and dis- 
tressing changes upon it. 

It's History, indeed, meanwhile, how eventful ! 
Parties and politics had changed sides; — the Whig had 
merged into the supporter of high Toryism, and the 
very names and principles of party had become ex- 
tinct ! But, in their stead, the " March of Intellect '* 
had boldly and majestically advanced ; all Middlesex 
and the surrounding counties, with their laity, la< 
bourers, and all, were gownsmen, fellows, dignitaries, 
or honorary members and professors of the London 
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University. The Catholic question had been long since 
carried, and it's politics had for a time toiled only in 
secret ascendancy; till at last it boldly threw off the 
mask, and subverted Protestanism, if s Church and 
government. By this time there were annual Parlia- 
ments ; and, as an improvement upon universal suf- 
frage, subordinate county s<enates, £uid village council- 
boards had been gloriously adapted : new trade and 
^commerce had been opened by the Liberals to the na^ 
tion, —agriculture had been gravely and deliberately 
exploded for ever ; while Captain Parry and his suc- 
cessors, completing their discoveries at the Pole, had 
laid open a new world and continent for enterprising 
- speculation. Gelatia, the discovered country, proved 
a powerful and wondrous race of people; and the out- 
Jet for broad cloths, woollens and manufactures, with 
the blessings of open and recipi^ocal trade, had raised 
the British nation, under it's new most Catholic mo- 
narchy, to a pinnacle of unheard-of, unprecedented 
glory ! It was true, there was no army, and the 
wooden walls of Old England had long since fallen 
into discredit and disuse, — but the peli of the now in- 
tellectual philosophic people was ever brave and pre- 
pared, and the public press more omnipotent, — ^more 
influential than ever. The Gelatians, however, found 
out some weak points in our power : their ports were 
suddenly shut; they declared war at an unhappy mo- 
ment of intestine public discussion, «when half the 
county parliaments- were in open feud with their.neigh- 
bours. There was no possible mode of new-fashion- 
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ing a navy at this juncture, for we had kindly permit- 
ed other nations to be our carriers, and had neither 
mariners nor shipping. Invasion ensued, and a few 
years saw Britain only in the character of ** one of 
the brightest jewels of the Crown'^* of Gelatia ! 

Now came my dream : — There was a grand Levee 
at the former St. James's, and the Gelatian Viceroy 
was receiving the homage and obeisance of the natives. 
It was a heart-depressing spectacle. The descendants 
of our Russells, our Pagets, our Howards, Wellesleys 
and others, were attending the Levee in lowly guise, 
^nd had been detained in their humble vehicles, oppo- 
site the vice-regal palace, by a crowd witnessing the 
punishment of a culprit, a lineal descendant of one 
our once leading Ministers, who had been convicted, 
l)y the new laws of our conqueror, of charlatanism, and 
tricks of sleight of h^nd ! I saw them afterwards in 
the hall of state, poor, defected and despised, while 
the new rulers, with their furred and splendid habi- 
liments, seemed proudly to hold in scorn the humilia- 
tion of their vassals. 

The sight overpowered me!— my spirit seemed 
bursting in it^s anger : I tried to think it some delu- 
sion of the troubled fancy, and to break away from 
it^s unhallowed influence, — as a huge whiskered and 
furred Gelatian seemed to watch and oppress me ;— - 

at last he rushed fiercely at my breast, when the 

*^ Sahib ! Sahib r* of my sirdar bearer most happily 
aroused, and relieved the Bengalee from the appalling 
incubus and horror of the Night-mare! 
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SATIRES IN INDIA. 



No. 6. SOCIETY. 

Orskk Protxhb. 
Pride shrinks to Folly at the festive board. 



I've heard it said^ that Fame's proud notes were high. 

In praise of Eastern Hospitality : 

It may be so ; but Fame hath rung as loud. 

To hail some falser notion of the crowd ; 

And oft' is loudest, when it's sickly blast 

Stills at th' approach of Truth, it's clamour past. 

Tell me, shall Hospitality survive. 
Where cordial Friendliness can never thrive ? 
Where pale Dissension lifts it's sullen reign. 
Nor greets the lovely wanderer of the plain ? 
Where proud Distinction draws a barrier line 
And says " such path is our^s, — and such is thine 9" 
Ah» no ! — ^the social Virtue flies in shame. 
To leave behind a shadow and a name ! 

When Hospitality first dawn'd on Earth, 
Blest were the joyous moments of her birth ; 
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She came to cheer the lonely and forlorn^ 
To joy the hamlet^ and the Court adorn ; 
Shamed at her smiles, formality had fled. 
And cold hauteur conceal'd it's gorgon head ; 
Freedom and honest Mirth were then adored. 
And jovial Plenty smiled upon^the board. 
Dissension saw, and canker d at the scene. 
And frown'd at Pleasure with it's careless mien ; 
It caird Politeness, bade it take it's seat, 
(Of Hospitality, the feint and cheat,) 
Taught it to measure out it's senseless bow. 
Here a slight nod, and there a reverence low ; 
To seat ix's guests in order and in rank. 
And check the rustic warmth of Candour frank ; 
Till Hospitality abused, unknown. 
Fled, and Dissension revell'd on her throne. 

Oft' have I wonder d, seated like a fool. 
At end of Table, where no Punkahs cool ; 
Oft' have I wonder'd, why such crowds should meet^ 
To spend their heartless hours in pain and heat. 
To pant in dull formality, and soon 
Retire, as if the parting were a boon I 

Gods ! what a picture does a Dinner give. 
Of Indian habits, and the way we live: 
(And, here, a Dinner is the only tie 
That links our boast to Hospitality,) 
The day is set, the evening-hour is come. 
Bright gleam the wall-shades in the festive room : 
The Mistress of the mansion, gaily drest. 
Lolls on a couch, to wait each coming guest. 
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They come : the "w heels of carriages resound ; 
In silence dull the guests are seated rounds 
* Midst scrutiny of muslins^ robes^and lace^ 
Of satins^ silks^ and rouge on healthless face. 
Late comes the dinner : now the beaux repair 
To table, while perhaps, on anxious. chair. 
Sits some lorn damsel, unregarded, lefl. 
Her charms neglected, and of beau bereft ; 
Till, haply waked to pity at her fears. 
Politer age to hand the fair appears. 

Seated at table, sighing at the heat. 
Where all is warmth, save where required in meat ; 
Where all is silence, save, in tones divine. 
Some Puppy craves " the pleaures to take tvhoine !*' 
Save when, in murmuring sighs, some amorous pair 
Their whisper'd passion to the world declare. 
While glancing looks, with maiden pleasure fraught. 
Tell triumph to some Friend, for Suilx>r caught. 

Thus till the cloth's removed, — when hookahs, round. 
Give puff for puff, and bubbling sound for sound. 
The Ladies rise ; each smoke-encircled beau 
Would fain talk politics, but kens not how ; 
While new Collectors with their imposts bore. 
And Acting Judges rant Cutcherry-lore ! 

Of aU the ills that make this hour accurst. 
The dearth of conversation is the worst : 
Not but our talkers babble by the night. 
With grinning glee, and unconceal'd delight ; 
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But lure each speaker from his one loved theme. 

The man 's bewilder'd^ — ^worse than in a dream : 

This one in rapture boasts his ''Manton's" gun. 

Bets it against a ''Mortimer" — while " done !" 

Peals o*er the table, and a noisy few 

Descant on double^barrels, breech and screw 

And patent detonators,^till the ear 

Thrills with the senseless din it shrinks to hear ! 

Another of his horses prates for hours. 

To shew his farrier-skill, and stable powers ; 

Stands forth for Taplin, or his rival, Whjte, 

As first of learned characters that write : 

Boasts recipes for gripes, — for splents and sprains. 

To prove himself a hostler for his pains.-— 

Here sit some Subalterns to railing given. 

Hurling Commanding Officers t o Heaven I 

While there a few absorb'd in stupid air. 

Dull as the meaning of their senseless stare. 

Bid not their heavy features brighten up. 

Till mention'd are some bitch, or favourite pup ; 

And then, — ^what busy tongues the ear assail. 

In prosing how to cut a Terrier's tail f 

What with all this, each expletive and oath. 

Which throng our Conversation's hour to clothe. 

The betting, — ^bantering, — attempts at jest. 

Which make that edifying hour so blest, 

'Tis passing well the native tribe, who wait. 

Know not the language that their masters prate ; 

Or, thanks to tales the babbling knaves would spread. 

Of India's lords, dire objects of it's dread. 

Soon. Britain might bewail her wrested power. 

Her " Empire of Opinion" cease to tower ! 
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Now hail the next bright pleasures of the eve. 
When, — loath and lingering,^nien their claret leave ; 
Some listless seek th' untuned Piano's side. 
Where shrieks a damsel shrill, in songstress pride ; 
Others affect to puzzle and to fret 
O'er mis-spelt words of Ivory Alphabet; 
A few, in hopelessness of power to spell. 
Seek TroU'Madame, or Whist, or Bagatelle; 
And — Tactics, — Riddles, — Puzzles of each kind. 
Prove the resources of the Indian mind ! 

'Tis time to part, and now some Matron's eye 
Throws glances to her Lord, at whist hard by ; 
But he *midst honours, trumps, and tricks reclined. 
To every look and speaking glance is blind. 
How dread the pause, — ^guests wishing to be gone. 
The Host as anxious to be left alone ;*^ 

« 

The Hostess striving, but alas, in vain, 
A truant yawn's appearance to restrain ; 
Then murmuring softly — " Nay, 'tis not so late, 
'Tis only One !" — again a pause, — ^they wait, — 
Till many a wall-shade, dim around the re ^, 
It's oil expended, hisses into gloom. 
Now Beaux steal off, half-sneaking to the door. 
Blessing their stars the hour of pain is o'er ; 
While others, in politeness doomed to stay. 
Envy the lot of such as steal away. 
At length the cards are o'er ; — all instant rise. 
And look their dull adieux from sleepy eyes : 
The doorway, throng'd with coach or palanquin. 
Gives a last bustle to the parting scene ; 
Each vehicle moves off, — the Feast is done. 
Hostess and Host retire,-^'^ thank God, all gone !" 
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Oh ! for the pen of Horace, to describe 
The plwsing Polly of our festive tribe ! 
Where self-styled Greatness simpers to a guest. 
And 4ream8 an Invitation makes him blest ; 
Or thinks such dinner, at a joyless hall. 
Too cheaply purchased by a Morning Call! 

But, could my Muse, recalling former days. 
Here turn to theme it loves, — fit theme of praise ! 
'Twould cease to dwell on picture, dull as night. 
And hail a spot in social pleasure bright ; 
There elegance, and wit, and beauty reign j 
There dulness enters, but to lose it's pain ; 
There Woman lures, and charms the fleeting hour. 
And softest witchery asserts it* s power ; 
Would that I dare in trembling lay proclaim, — 
And bless one prouder couplet with a naine ! 
For ah ! though sad to mark the cheerless cloud. 
That flings along our path it's lengthening shrpud, 
'Tis sadder still, when brightness meets the eye. 
To turn unheeding, and to pass it by ! 
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LIFE IN INDIA. 



Oft' hast thou told me, in those social hours. 
When Friend to Friend his inmost secret pours, 
That LiFB IN India yields no calm survey. 
Or dully spent, or feverish pass'd away : 
Beset by men, whose loathed oflkial pride. 
Now honest worth, and maiUiness deride ; 
Now Uught to flatter, where they hope to rise. 
They praise a blockhead's talents to the skies. 
If high his rank, high ai9 his virtues too. 
And. sense must still to Indian Judge be due ! 
An Indian Judge {-—Would 't were a noble name ! 
Yet ape they more than Ellenborough's fame, 

F , with Mansfield, R with Ebrskine vies ; 

And e'en "bove Kenyon would dull P rise. 

" Calcutta Tbn Ycars Aoo." — M.S. Poem. 



" Life in India !^ — 'tis a strange misnomer ; there 
is no life there, — ^it is mere existence, as we all know : 
but such is the title of a chapter in more books than 
one, de Nobis et NostriSy and we must take it as it is. 
Many wise men of the West profess to give our 
friends in that p^rt of the world a notion of our so- 
cial and domestic manners, and to trace the influence 
which the climate'and customs of the East have upon 
an Englishman, when submitted to that ordeal. The 
picture I have sometimes seen drawn in a lively, if 
not a very d^p, manner ; and at every turn I have 
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been called upon to make allowance for errors, which 
are to be ascribed to prepossessions so firmly fixed, 
that even ocular demonstration, I fear, could not era- 
dicate them. The general sketches necessarily ex- 
hibit some features to which we are no strangers ; 
but they overlook traits and commit errors, which 
it is a part of the Bengalee's business to supply and 
to correct. 

Nothing can be more erroneous than the notion, 
once entertained at home, of " Life in India.'^ I be- 
lieve that, now-a-days, fewer errors find their way 
into our countr3anen^s estimate of the extent of com- 
fort, happiness, and luxury, which we enjoy, who toil 
away in these regions of sun, and superstition. The 
communication between England and India is now 
too general, and too easy and frequent, to permit 
many of the absurd conceptions formerly entertained, 
finding room for belief : and the greatness, the riches, 
splendour, and luxuries, enjoyed by us East-Indians, 
are pretty correctly appreciated over lEngland at large. 
When, indeed, a wealthy Nabob returns to his native 
country, and sits him down, and acts the great man in 
the parish, where, perhaps, he once herded sheep, he 
does not fail to create such conceptions, as to the great 
fortunes to be acquired in India, and the sure road that 
leads to them, as conduct to some practicisd results very 
much to be deplored. The youth, just about to step 
into Life at home, and to follow the humble occupation 
of his father, where he would be happy, is seized with 
the ambition to go to India, where he is sure to be 
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miserable. — The Father remembers the Nabob, a poor 
man'^s son like his own ; he argues naturally enough, 
why may not my boy also obtain a carriage and a 
retinue of servants ? — ^he sends him to try, and soon, 
too soon, has to weep and wail over Life in India. 

" Life in India" is, however, fairly to be estimated, 
as found in the different avocations, that it presents, — 
the Civil and Military Services of the Honourable 
Company, and the mere adventurer. So far as rank 
and consequence are concerned, the first of these holds 
out the great prizes of the Honourable Company, and 
is the great object of ambition. These prizes are ne- 
cessarily limited to a few lucky sons of fortune ; and 
they are, therefore, the higher esteemed. With a 
Writership in his pocket, the child of the first man in 
England, even at this day, fancies his fortune made ; 
looks to a short and merry *' Life in India ;^ — 
a long and wealthy one in England. Out he comes, 
always what I should call a genteel-looking boy ; — 
somewhat slightly built in general, for encountering 
any of the rude blasts of the world, and having a 
goodly smattering of his Mother^s drawing-room hang- 
ing about him. His manners, — I speak of the gene- 
ral race of young Writers, — always please me : there 
is something very English about him, — ^by which I 
do not meat! very rough, but a happy mixture of that 
independence of mind, and amenity of manners, which 
constitute the true English character. When these 
embryo rulers are collected together, before merging 
from the Buildings, there is, no doubt, to be seen also 
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not a few of an Englishman's peculiar faults and weak- 
nesses ; but these are such rarcR aves over the Servi- 
ces in general, that there is nothing I enjoy more than 
an evening in the Buildings. — ^^Life in India" is 
then, with my old recollections and feelings, some- 
thing like to what I remember wa» — ^Life in England. 
There are good manners, and honourable and high 
feeling ;— articles, however, which, I must warn their 
young possessors, require the utmost care to preserve 
in this climate, and which are. always best just on im- 
portation. It may appear finical, when I add,' that 
there is an English way of putting on his clothes 
about a young Writer, before he is launched to rusti-^ 
cate in the Mof ussU, which I like ; as in the company 
of a dozen of these dandies, I am reminded of the 
respect, in this particular, which I once,-^once alas ! 
paid myself to the article of dress, when I was glad 
at the idea of pleasing a Mother, a Sister, or a still 
dearer creature, — a Sweetheart. In short, the only 
scene in the drama of << Life in India,^ that is like 
Old England, is to be found in the Buildings. ' Once 
out of them, — once banished to a country station, 
where Englishmen are scattered some hundred miles 
distant from each other, or where, if they congregate, 
it is on the ' artificial grJEuiuated scale of Judge, Ma- 
gistrate, Collector, Register,' Assistant ditto. Doctor, 
— and all that is English is found to be on the wane. 
By the time the writer comes back to the Presidency a 
Judge, or something as great or greater, he has been con- 
verted into the most anomalous of all human beings. 
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There is still something English about him, it is true ; 
—-he is generally proud enough ; but it is an Asiatic, 
not a European, bearing of consequence. He seems 
to expect that all that are in his way should hurry 
out of it, that the path may be left for him alone. 
He has been so long accustomed to measure his own 
humanity by the standard of a conquered and de- 
graded race around him, that he fanciei^ he has risen 
prpportionably above every other class of mankind, 
with whom he may afterwards chance to come in con- 
tact, as above his Omlahs and his Chobedars ; and 
his own countrymen are but Hindoos in his esti- 
mation, however much ' they may transcend him in 
every thing like intelligence, honour, and common 
sense. I remember, when I was a youngster, once en- 
countering one of these Burra Sahibs in company : 
the conversation turned on the nature of landed tenure 
in India, and having at that time been reading Paton^ 
Colebrooke, Rous, and a host of other writers on the 
subject, I fancied myself qualified to say a word on 
it. Accordingly, I ventured, with all the diffidence 
an Assistant, in the presence of a Member of the 
Board of Revenue, may be expected to feel, to say 
something in opposition to the great man^s views of 
the matter, about the Sovereign having allodial pos- 
session of the soil. << AUodial r exclaimed the Bur- 
ra Sahib, with a look of ineffable contempt and 
triumph, ^^ aUodial ! there is no such word in the 
Regulations !'^ 

If those at home, who are so ambitious of sending 

L 
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out a son in the service of the Honourable Company, 
would look at the few who live to return to their 
native country, and remark the change that has come 
over them, I cannot help thinking that they would 
feel less anxious about procuring a Writership or 
a Cadetship, for Jif aster Edward, and Master Tom. 
I was long ago a sojourner in old England, and had 
an opportunity of comparing some old folks, who 
had started from school together,--^the one to rough 
it through Life at Home,— the other to plod his 
weary way through " Life in India^ — Comparison 
there was none between the manliness, contentedness, 
and good humoiu* of the home-bred Englishman, 
and the hauteur, restlessness, and discontented de- 
meanour . of the old Koee-Hy* Unhappy and dis- 
pleased at every turn he took, the Old Indian found 
every comer sharp enough to ruffle his temper and 
destroy his happiness; — while the honest English 
^Squire swore a big oath at the hindrance, brushed 
past it, and thought ' no more of it. I inake.all 
manner of allowance for the bile aiid bad liver, which 
reward the toils of a << Life in India :^ but these na- 
tural evils would be surmounted, were it only possible 
to avoid the moral ccmtamination, arising from co- 
habiting with a race, between whom and an EngUsh- 
man there is no sympathy : — and I am borne out in 
my theory, if it please the Reader to call it so, by the 
fact, that this moral contaminatioQ is found to exist 
most unequivocally, and to the greatest extent, - 
among those who have been most withdrawn from 
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Europeaa society, and who have spent the greater 
part of their " Life in India" amidst the native 
population. 

I am not, however, contending that there are no 
exceptions to the general picture I have drawn. I 
have known some few men, so happily constituted, 
that, amidst all the temptations by which they have 
been surrounded, they have returned to the Presi- 
dency almost, if not altogether, as much English, as 
when they left the Buildings. It is, therefore, pos- 
sible to preserve in this Country the feelings, and 
habits, and prejudices, if you will, without which Life 
in England, when ^< Life in India" is over, will 
present but a dreary blank r and as I write more 
especially for the benefit of my young friends in the 
Buildings, I hope they will keep this poseibUity in 
mind. They cannot look forward, even by the help x)f 
their Pension, to getting home again very soon ; but 
they may contrive, I think, to keep alive the habits, 
that are to render that home a happy one, when at 
length they reach it. And, I believe, there is nothing 
will tend to do this more than a regard to economy, 
.^ . ae^ of ™., o, 4»e l„rne. ».d wX 
gences, which first conduct to debt in this country, 
and, when separated from them after a long acquain- 
tanceship, to discontent, and wretchedness in England, 
A regular habit of correspondence with the absent 
family would also, I am sure, do much to accomplish 
the object in view. I am afraid many of my young 
friends,-^for as I am a great favourite with the young 
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Writers, I call them my young friends without cere- 
mony ,-»»too many, I fear, get careless and remiss, as 
to keeping up their acquaintance with home through 
this channel ; and a connexion, which might in this 
manner be easily preserved, is broken so much, that, 
after the lapse of a few years, it is scarcely possible 
to renew it: and the mind becomes occupied with, 
c^nd indeed solely engrossed by thoughts, which when 
once again on the other side of the Cape, are alto- 
gether insulated, and render their possessor equally 
so. Whereas, if the last letter of a friend or a rela^ 
tion detailed the history of a favourite old dog, old 
horse, or old servant, in whom we had kept up our 
interest, we should run to renew our acquaintance 
with them, as soon as we landed in Old England; and 
the scandal of the Station^ the anecdotes of the 
fiog-htmt, the details of the Cutcherry^ or the changes 
in the Service^ would all be put to flight, as they 
ought to be, where better stories and better occupa- 
tions are to be taken up. 

But I fear I am getting tiresome to my young 
Readers. I am a strange and rather flighty being. 
But lately, I was indulging in the dream of politics, 
and wandering amidst the great events of the world 
of Government,*— by which I mean the liberal Govern- 
ment of these days; and to-day, I am reading a 
lecture to those, who ar e, perhaps, thinking of little 
else than their horses and buggies,-»^nd voting the 
Bengalee a bore ! 

Let me, however, take a view of Military " Life in 
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India;''— 1^ fair-haired young lad has escaped from 
School, and it's confinement, at the early age of 
sixteen ; and, i^ter the annoyances of a four months' 
voyage, has reported himself at the Town Major's 
Office in Fort William, He puts on his scarlet 
uniform, and looks round, on passing every sentry, 
for homage and salutation to his new military cha- 
racter. The first few weeks are but a series of dis-» 
appointed hopes, and comfortless, pleasureless at- 
tempts at Indian enjoyment. He makes himself sick, 
in essaying to smoke a bad hookah,— and then barely 
survives a pucka fever, in having tried his new 
double-barrelled gun, which he bought on credit, at 
an exorbitant sum, and with which he toiled for 
hours under a burning sun, in the vain hope of 
hitting a few snipets or sandlarks. He has a relation, 
perhaps, in the Buildings, and madly attempts to 
rival him in extravagance : and though the Soldier's 
means do not go beyond a second-hand buggy for 
his driving, and an undersized stud galloway for the 
saddle, yet his humble endeavours have plunged him 
into debts, which hang upon his Indian career for 
years, and make him miserable for ever ! 

He joins his corp8,-he has become a man now,- 
wanders about in the morning without his cravat or 
jacket,— smokes cheroots by whole bundles,— drinks 
brandy-paunee, curses his own folly for more faults 
than one, and lingers through the early and best 
years of his manhood in tasteless dislike of the little 
regimental duty that falls to his share, and in gloomy 
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despondency amidst the blighted prospects of his 
youth. From his brothers and young relations in 
Europe, he seldom hears, and their letters would be 
but wormwood to him. They have toils there, it is 
true : one is at College, another at a desk in a Mer- 
chant's office, a few are fagging for professions, or 
existing on subaltern's fare in country quarters :— but 
are they not at home ? — aye, and in that one word,— 
Home, lies all the earthly happiness, which an exiled 
Soldier sighs for, and hourly pines in vain. 

But he has outlived his brethren in the subaltern 
ranks around him ; has followed hosts upon hosts to 
the scattered tombs of our up-country Cantonmenti^ : 
he is a Field officer now, and with the attainment of 
higher rank before him. What boots the rank or 
increasing pay ? He is a martyr to a broken consti- 
tution, and his yellow and wasted cheek, the sunken 
and gleamless eye, give token not only of withered 
health, but accumulating care ! He is alone in the 
world; his native country has long ceased to hold 
out charms for him ; he is unknown there, and the 
circle of his friends have either ceased to exist, or 
care for the expatriated soldier in the East ! Is this 
a gloomy picture? The Bengalee could point out 
many who might sit for it, and who, ere they give 
their bones to moulder beneath the sun of Hindoos- 
tan, would feelingly bear testimony to the truth of 
if s. description, — ^yet this is "Life in India r 

But the Adventurer, — he surely is exempt from 
the evil. His sojourn in India is brief, luxurious. 
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and profitable. He transacts the business of the day 
with the punkah waving it's cool breath unceasingly 
above his desk. He drives home from ofSce luxu- 
riously in his open chariot, and quaffs his iced claret, , 
with his gay friends ever assembled around his even- 
ing table. These are his daily enjoyments : but in 
the glad hour of holiday release from the ofSce, he 
sails away in some tail pinnace to the far retreats of 
Chinsurah and Hooghly. But, alas! his pleasure 
becomes tasteless and unblest; his eye has rested, 
upon Serampore by the way, and he knows not how 
soon it may be his scene of refuge, and the dull close 
of his ruined adventures. He tries to remember how 
many of his brethren have retired to enjoy their 
thousands in their own country, — ^he can soon reckon 
over the scanty few; and then he dwells upon the 
outstretched list of the disappointed, the deceased, 
or the bankrupt, still within the East; the num- 
ber appals him ! — and this is " Life in India P 
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SATIRES IN INDIA. 



No. 7. INCONSISTENCY. 

SI maU ooodiderit In quem quli earmiiia ; Jus ett 
JadJdum<iue> Katoi li quit mala : led bona u qiiif 
Judioe ooodiderit laudator Ccaare; si quia 
Opprobriis dignum laoeiaveiit, integer ipie. 
Solventur riau tabulc ; tu mifaiu abibic 

HOBACC. 

If MTibbling Bards offend the good in rhyme. 
Censure their folly and rebuke the erime ; 
But if at Vice they point their honest lays. 
Bid them depart with honour and with praise. 

This man is mad for Huntiiigj that for Wine^ 

One swears that " Glasse" and " Farley" are divine ! 

Another boasts of temperance preferr'd^ 

l^tarves for two days, to surfeit on the third. 

Amours have ruin'd this^ and that a wife^ 

Both doom'd to debt^ and penury for life ; 

Folly is varied stilly all disagree^ 

Yet all are like, — ^in inconsistency ! 

See yon old sinner, scarce a tooth in 's head. 
To mumble sustenance from daily bread ; 
Though years have check'd his power o£ seeking sin. 
Yet still his tongue delights in hourly din. 
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Of that which should be nameless : — Dotard, hence ! 
Know, ^' want^of decency, is want of sense ;" 
And learn, if shameless youth disgusts the eye. 
That shamelessness in age is infamy ! 

Pale SoRDiDUS is blest with lacs of wealth. 
Hoarded in secret villany and stealth ; 
Result of peculation, meanly skill'd 
In dextrous plunder from each post he fill'd. 
Who now so loud as he to chide, deplore. 
In others, that which raised his villain's store ? 
'Tis thus the robber, chief in murder, rapes. 
Turns black informer, and the halter 'scapes i 

Syphax is quite a gentleman, I wot. 
And stands the foremost in each social spot ; 
Talks well on every subject, quite aujaii 
At each new passing topic of the day ; 
Flatter'd with mute attention from the crowd, 
His thoughts seem wondrous, as his words are loud. 
How free our politics he seems to scan> 

For Syphax is a Military man / 

But mark this Soldier, sheepish on parade, 
Blimdering at every step, of wigs afraid ! 
Where is his confidence, his knowledge now ? 
And where the learning that he boasts to know ? 
Poor Syphax only reads to shine, alas ! 
And knows as much of " Torrens" as " Dundas V* 



DocTUS, again, is learned in the lore 
That stamps and decks the classic page of yore ; 
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Fresh from a College^ honored as M. D*> 

Skilled in each science of Humanity^ 

How is it DocTUS^ silent as the tomb^ 

'Midst Friends seems buried in pedantic gloom ? 

How is it wisdom never deigns a word> 

One hint of all it's learning to afford ? 

Who would believe it ? Doctus is too proud ; 

Considers all he meets a witless crowd ; 

Thinks it would derogate from pride of lore^ 

To prove to fools how fathomless his store ! 

Pavus^ among Companions at the Boards 
With every grace of wit, and worth, is stoired ; 
Sought by each circle,— cherish'd by his friends, — 
Society for him but pleasure blends : 
No wonder Pavus seems so pleased to roam. 
To fly the misery of his cheerless home ; 
For learn the reason, — Pavub, he, the' pride 
Of all around him, he to wit allied. 
To seeming manliness, and worth of heart, 
Acts at that home a worse than dastard part. 
There, humble puppet, Haram slave of one. 
Who leaves nor poorest wish, nor purse hiis own : 
Ruled by a wretch, without a trait to seize 
The youthful eye, without one charm to please : 
'Tis strange ; the veriest trull, that shameless stalks 
'Midst Drury's purlieus, or Saint Giles's walks, 
Is not so loathsome as the thing that sways 
O'er Pavus, dooming to self-scorn his days ; 
Till, as his heart's reproof beats fierce with pain. 
He dreads, despises, hates, yet hugs his chain ! 
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Naso in debt^ still loves his jokes to crack ; 
Swears he has '^ tum'd the comer/ owes a lac ; 
Receives^ each day^ of Duns full half a score. 
And daily wonders he receives no more ; 
Culls this '* Calcutta Correspondence" smiles,-— 
Says that receipt of Bills his hour beguiles ; 
Knows every Bailiff of the Court by name, < 
And tells long tales of " Nosey," first in fame : 
"Who would regret one moment, or bewail. 
If Naso died, and rotted, in a gaol ? 

Poor Fbbrus shudders at the east wind's chill. 
And dreads, in every breeze, a blast of ill : 
Slave to his fears, he deems his days are done. 
If even glanced upon by beam of sun. 
See ! medicine ranged in store, on every shelf ; 
Enough to drain a sturdy nation's health ; 
With Calomel, chalybeate, julep, pills. 
While daily physic with it's poison fills : 
Oh ! for one bitter hour of racking pains. 
To make him know the illness that he feigns ! 

Sevius^is constant in his sland'rous blame, 
And loudly cries upon his brethren, — shame ! 
Who ever heard him breathe one word of praise. 
To crown deserving merit with it's bays ? 
Thou foul-mouth*d slanderer ! deign to look at home. 
Weigh thine own faults, thy tongue will little roam ! 

Gallus regrets that he is doom'd to dine 
Away from home, and damns his neighbour's wine : 
See his own dinner, where the wretch is fiU'd 
With fowl, part curried, the remainder grill'd ; 
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His Auction-purchased win^> and sugar'd beier, 
Lo ! this the man who rails at others' cheer ! 

Have I o'erdrawn the picture ? Search around^ 
And say where pure consistency is found : 
In some few instances^ perhaps^ there may ; 
But scarce as pleasure in our Indian day : 
And e'en the Poet, fond of hymning love. 
Whose song delights in gentler themes to rove. 
Now wrapt iii sudden gloom, to Satire turns. 
And flies the lay, for which his fancy burns ; 
Detesting still the task, indignant dwells 
On themes of censure, where he ne'er excels ! 



Satire, farewell ! no more thy scoiurge I wield. 
No more I war upon th' envenom'd field ; 
No more I lash the follies of the few. 
Satire, I hate thy sullen task ! — ^Adieu ! 
How sweeter *tis, to wake some fabled tal^ 
Of love, and maiden, gentle as the gale. 
That breathes in AUa's heaven, where Houris rove. 
And fan the air with ceaseless sighs of love ! 
On song like this, the Muse in rapture dwells. 
And gazes fondly on the charm it tells ; 
But thoughts of Satire stay it's better flight. 
And crush each feeling, every fancy blight ! 

Oh ! who that wanders in the meads of rhyme. 
Where bloom the blushing rose, and flowery thyme. 
Where virgin lilies smile in spotless hue, 
And every bud of Spring allures the view ; 
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Say^ who would turn from these^ and stoop to greet 
The weed of poison^ ranklmg at his feet ? 
What though the rose hath thorns^ and lilies die> 
And blossoms^ withering^ soon neglected lie ; 
Yet these^ while fresh^ are fair ; and he who wrings 
The rose*s stem^ may fear the thorn that stings : 
But slight indeed the wound^ where sweets remain^ 
To blush^ and breathe a solace for it's pain. 



■J 
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SCANDAL. 

At every word a reputation dies. 



Pops. 



Thebe are certain classes of men, who are appointed 
by their fellow companions, to be life tenants of sun- 
dry honorary situations in Society; and, although 
the announcement of such promotion finds no place in 
the Red-book, the Register, or in any other public or 
official Return, — ^yet the said appointments are as re- 
gularly filled, and their duties as unremittingly per- 
formed, as the highest salaried offices, or the most 
important public functions in the State. Thus, in 
every circle we have the licensed and appointed Wit, 
—the wag of his little knot of friends ; one who has 
a jest at every turn ; who, either drily utters his sar- 
casm to those around him, or quaintly turns the 
laugh on some rash aspirant, who would unwittingly 
point a joke at his expense. We meet every where 
the Scandal-monger, the historian, or annalist of his 
community ; the mimic ; and, as my native friends 
would describe him, the nukl-bauz ; with the fabulist 
also, or acknowledged fibber of the place, and a dozen 
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other such honorary characters, which the coDcurring 
kindness and acclaciation ot neighbours wiU force 
upon certain indiriduals, however they may shrink 
from the honour, or disavow the justness of the di&^ 
tinction they receive. Some few among them, — when 
the exercise of such honorary functions does not at- 
tach to it any personal labour, and depends mainly 
on their conversational powers, their invention, or 
mere locomotive qualifications in visiting from house 
to house, — some few wear their honours complacently 
enough; and are never so well pleased as when exhibits 
ing their claims and pretensions. The wag and the 
retailer of Scandal stand pretty much upon the same 
eminence in this respect, — ^for the inclination on the 
part of the hearers to be pleased, and the certainty 
they themselves possess, after a time, of standing well 
with their company, induce a habit of fearless and 
wit-instilling confidence. While the audience still 
kindly afford a ready laugh at a stale jest, or are 
pleased with the idle tittle-tattle or rich nonsense, ar- 
rayed for their gratification,'^it follows that assu- 
rance and practice will produce a glittering and false 
kind of perfection, and give a seeming success to every 
effort of these artists. The very semblance of excel- 
lence is enough ; — men care not to draw deep from the 
well for amusement, when the shallow streamlet by 
the way side, sparkles with it's 
ing and gratifying the thirst. 

My Readers, after this grav 
of them, smile to recognise an i 
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nounce Captain Gosgip to their notice, as the hero of 
my present lucubration. It is true, there is a Cap- 
tain, probably of the same name and qualifications, 
at every principal station in the country ; and at the 
Presidency, it may so happen, that at least half a 
dozen may aptly and unassumingly lay claim to the 
portrait ; but the veritable hero of my tale can be mis^ 
taken by no one, — ^if they will attend only to the true 
diagnostics, and peculiarities, which so adorn and dis- 
tinguish my worthy candidate for universal favour 
and notoriety. 

By the way, I am not quite certain that I am cor^ 
rect in the rank prefixed by me to my friend Gossip* 
He may be a Field Ofiicer, or a new Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel by this time, for it is sadly difficult for unmilitary 
folks to carry the Army-list, and General Orders in 
their recollections. Besides, with our goodly army 
of Hindoostan, we get so accustomed to recognise our 
friends in one rank only, — we have the benefit of so 
many changeless years to learn correctly the designa- 
tion of an acquaintance in his long wonted grade, that 
promotion, when it does come, seems like a breaking 
up of ancient landmarks, and an inroad upon long 
cherished sympathies ! It is like a new face to an old 
friend ; or, what is worse, like a recent wig on the 
venerable temples we have for years admired for 
their very baldness and antiquity ! One always drops 
into an unwonted sensation of reserve, — into a feeling 
of lessened familiarity, whenever a veteran military 
claimant upon our regard comes to us with a new 
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Colonelcy, or extra epaulettes, unexpectedly append- 
ed to his person. But Dick Gossip, whatever his 
rank, must be dubbed by me a Captain ; — I have 
heard of him for the last sixth of a Century by no 
other title; and I know he will pardon the Bengalee 
for mere error in designation, when he is thus truly 
and accurately described in his own more valuable 
qualifications, his own more individual peculiarities. 

When Gossip first arrived from Europe, he was a 
pert, forward kind of boy. Nothing particular had 
occurred on his way to India, save a sound thrashing, 
which they say one of the Midshipmen on board took 
an opportunity of applying, in consequence of some 
little tale, or amusing anecdote ; in which, the young 
sailor did not admire his part of the dramatis per- 
sonse, as goodnaturedly assigned him by Mr. Gentle- 
man Cadet Gossip. But this little accident, instead 
of acting as a damper to his organ of inventiveness, 
tittle-tattle-ativeness, and philo-talkativeness,— -(are 
these in Spurzheim ?) seemed only to give force to 
their developement ; and the hardy manipulation of 
the Midshipman decided, as it were, their more dis- 
tinct and prominent indication. Immediately on his 
arrival in Calcutta, he had the singular happiness of 
proving the importance attached to his conversation, 
by something like a horse-whipping at the Sunday 
band in Fort William ; and by fighting a couple of 
duels with relations of some young ladies, whom he 
had happily conjured into the heroines of one or two 
of his amatory anecdotes of the voyage. 
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For the first few years of his Indian career, h^ was 
doomed to the annoyance of one c^ the upper provinces, 
in som&of it^s most secluded stations, where deeply he 
deplored the didness of his fate, and the absence of 
ail field for his talent. But he was the life of the 
Mess-table (or a time ; and as he continued to lay the 
scene of his many historiettes at a considerable dis- 
tance, young Gossip grew to be amazingly patronized 
in the corps. He had a tale for every pause in the 
conversation ; and his funny descriptions of folks, far 
away, and but little known to his present auditors^ 
were received somewhat in the style of Aiken's inimJU 
table ^^ Symptoms.^ Often and often, the minor tea-- 
table coteries, among the few families at the statioi;!^ 
used to entice away the entertaining Mr. Gossip from 
the noisier Mess-Dinners, until he became the life of 
. their laughing Evening-parties, even as he was the, day 
star and attraction of a morning call. But unhappily, 
his budget of anecdotes became ^xhausted^ and even 
the facility of invention extinct : amidst his illustra- 
tions he now ventured to turn to nearer objects, and at 
length, in search of subjects for his little pictures, in^ 
'truded within the hallowed community of their own 
homes. True, he was by this time grown older and more 
cautious in the management of his details. He only 
rendered a family the honoured object of his remarks, 
when he discoursed of them to others, who chanced 
to be on distant terms. Or, again, when returning 
to the first circle, he wittily pourtrayed the peculiarly 
ties of the house he had just quitted, and thus kept 
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up the ball by a constant and unsuspected interchange 
of scandal ; yet he only practised this feat, where the 
supposed absence of intimacy seemed to warrant the 
conceiyed impossibility of a mutual comparing of 
notes. I remember hearing of his getting into a sad 
scrape, however, during one of these exhibitions of 
his ingenuity. An unaccountable chance had thrown 
the opposite heroines of some separate tales, Mrs. Ca- 
yenne Pepper and Mrs. G. Meritch, into an inter- 
course c^ sudden civility, while a most complete elu- 
cidation between the two was unhappily the conse- 
quence. Irritated beyond measure, they plotted ah 
able mode of punishing and shaming the young gen- 
tleman. Hr. Gossip was solicited to call, on some 
pretence or other, at the house of Mrs. Meritch. 
Chance, and a little of concert, collected together 
one or two parties, at the same hour also, to pay their 
morning visits ; and before all of them, our talkative 
chronicler of eveiits was induced to repeat a most 
amusingly funny story of Mrs. Cayenne Pepper. 
He had gone to the house, he said, to pay his wonted 
respects to the lady— -^^ for,'' as he volubly continued 
in his own style,— .** it is no joke, you know, to get 
into her bad books for sins of omission : and just as 
I approached the inner hall, who should I encounter, 
but the sweet child. Miss Clara Cayenne, who, fast 
following in the amiabilities of her Mama, was lisping 
out—* Od ! dim my little eyes, who broke the saucer ?' 
These imprecations of the dear innocent were inter- 
rupted by her Mama, entering the room en deshaUUey 
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-—nay, *pon honour I believe she had a dressing 
gown, — and with one of her high-heePd shoes beat^ 
ing an unfortunate Kidmutgar, till the poor fellow 
was in extremity, and at the very point of annihila^ 
tion ! ^^ 

"Hush ! — Mr. Gossip," quietly remarked Mrs.Me- 
ritch at this juncture, " you had better be cautious 
just now; — Mrs. Pepper is in the next room writing 
a note, and may perhaps overhear—'^ 

And in stalked Mrs. Cayenne Pepper, the very pic- 
ture of smiling benignity ! She walked onwards to 
the circle, fill she came opposite Mr. Gossip, — ^while 
Mrs. Meritch approaching also, and taking her new 
friend's hand, the pair, in a few brief wordS, explained 
that they had been mutually enlightened, and conti- 
nued courtseying before the gentleman, till the poor 
man without a word, and looking piteously, first at 
one and then at the other, retreated to the door, amidst 
the now undisguised and irresistible laughter of the 
assembly ! 

This induced Captain Gossip to adopt a new me« 
thod of indulging his favourite propensity of abuse. 
He assumed a loftier strain, and took boldly to criti- 
cise the measures of the Supreme Government itself. 
On the failure of some affirmed interest of his with 
great men, which he had long persuaded himself into 
a belief of possessing, he savagely turned into a 
downright and unappeasable Radical. It was really 
alarming to hear him anathematize the acts of our 
rulers. He struck fearful daggers into the policy of 
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our empire, from the very tenure of our possessions 
in the East, (though I am not quite certain that he M^as 
critically correct, even in his first conception of the 
matter,) down to the very wording and mere inditing 
of the Government Regulations and General Orders* 
All with him was radically, intrinsically, irretrievably, 
bad ! The rulers were either wild beasts, or elderly 
ladies. — The Secretarieg were all — Secretaries^ — ^for 
he said he would call them no worse ; — The Mem-* 
bers of the Boards were very Solomoi;is in their deci- 
sions ; — The Judges were so indefatigable, and Col- 
lectors so immaculate! And as for the Army, — ^he 
had such imfeigned respect for the vigorous anti- 
quity and hoary wisdom of superior officers ! But 
no matter, — ^these and every unhappy soul in power, 
were doing their poor best to ruin and lose British 
India ; and my friend Dicky Gossip existed as the 
only wise, the only proper person within it ! 

We next lost sight of him for many years ; people 
had almost overlooked the now quiet existence of the 
once unceasing babbler, when, on a sudden, up started 
Captain Gossip to life, in more than ancient notoriety ! 
He had tried a new channel for letting off the amiabi-t 
lity of his humour. It chanced that a rich tale of 
scandal had overspread all India ; — the peace of some 
half dozen score of relatives and connections was con- 
signed mercilessly to weeping and shame ! The eyes 
of the saintly were uplifted in pious horror ; and the 
glances of the unholy glistened as they devouringly 
gloated on the foul repast of the details ! And yet it 
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proved to be a hoax after all ! — ^not a designed hoax, 
but a mere little paragraph of innocent and unfound- 
ed news written by Captain Gossip, under solemn 
injunctions of secrecy, of course, to half a hundred 
friends, who were scattered over the entire country, 
and merely seduced into the receipt of his letters, for 
the sake of giving propagation to his calumnies. 

This stamped him for ever 1 His fame is now com- 
plete ; and, like the Lyric Bard, he may now proudly 
indeed exclaim^— 

'* Sublimi feriam sidera vertice !" 
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THE CADET. 



A TALE OF THE EAST. 

Qugque ipse xnlBenima vidi. 



ViROIL. 



CANTO I. 

These Evenings are abominably long^ 
Unless one steals to bed at sober nine ; 

And if we do^ the Doctors deem it wrongs 
And say^ that as in slumber we recline^ 
Our dinners won't digest ; of which ar Bign, 

Dull dismal dreams^ and starts^ and snores are given ; 
Bo it; were best to read^ smoke^ drink your wine^ 

Till ten, — or half past ten, — ^perhaps eleven. 
Thus making it, alas ! a long four hours from seven. 

But drinking I detest, the world well knows ; 

And as for smoking, there's a head-ache in*t ; 
And who can read old duodecimos ? 

My cheap editions, with their dwarfish print, 

Dimm'd by the wavering wall-lights' feeble tint, 
By nine bring on my drowsy fit so strong. 

In vain I stretch, in vain would rouse by dint 
Of yawning, or of whistling, or a song ; 
By Jove ! — the evenings are abominably long ! 
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At times I sit and ponder^ till each thought 
Is clouded like the shadowing of a dream ; 

And crowding Phantoms in my brain are wrought. 
And scenes and sights are mingled, while I seem 
To mix up deeds and dates ;^wild as the theme 

Of Byron's vagrant Juan, — aye, that lay. 

Where force and foulness, — each in it's extreme. 

Beauty and grovelling littleness display 
A chaos of the heart, — a blended night and day. 



Byron ! — thou proud epitome of all 

That men adore and hate, abhor and hail ; 

Thou strange antithesis ! whose witcheries call 
The Genii of the mind within the pale 
Of Minstrel mastery ; well thy powers prevail 

To paint in daring brightness, till thy soul. 
Scared at it's own sublimity, can veil 

The dazzling of it's fires beneath a scroll. 
Where worse than Vice betrays a coward uncontrol. 



Yet> Byron ! yet I love thee ; — ^thou art as 
A drug, that in it's subtle drunkenness. 

Steals us to sweet delirium : — ^and, alas ! 
Like other joys the beating heart that bless 
With pulse of rapture, wild as virtueless. 

Thou leav'st behind a sorrow and a sting ; 
And more thy crime, — that in an angel dress. 

In guise of Minstrel beauty, thou dost bring 
A worthless passion-lure, — ^the heart's best chords to 
wring. 



But what have I to do with Bjn-on here ? 

Or why should I abuse the noble Bard ? 
That I haye tried to copy him^ is clear^ 

And chiding thus his moral; is. but hard : 

Although not profitless^ 't may be a guards , 
To curb my wish of imitating ; where 

His Lordship brightens, like th' eye o' the Pard, 
Flashing false lustre from a gloomy lair ; 
Or more like rotten fish, that stinks amidst it's glare ! 



But to the point,— since th' evenings are so dull. 
Especially when I've no invitation. 

And cannot sip my Claret quite so cool ; 

Or hear soft nonsense,— happy occupation !-»- 
I'll rhyme Away my sleepy inclination. 

And write an Anglo- Asiatic tale, all true ; 
And though my moral in if s application. 

Good Reader, hit yotir friend,— or haply you, 

Hang me if I can help the mischief it may do ! 



I once bethought me of a nobler theme ; 

And my heart dwelt in rapture, as I plann'd 
The tale of mighty Empu-es, now a dream 

Shrunk at the waving of the Warrior's hand : 

I thought to hail the powerful mind, that scann'd 
The dark Mahrattah's wile, and hurl'd to ewth 

The pride and treachery of the gathering band ; 
Ere yet their faithless force could steal to birth. 
To crush the Briton here, and cast his influence forth 
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But who can bask in one unvar3ring blaze. 
And eye the brightness of an Eastern sun ; 

Nor shrink in dazzled trembling fri»n the gaze. 
Leaving the task his daring soul begun. 
To seek a lowlier, — a less brilliant one ? 

Yet I have wail'd my weakness ; and I stood 
As they who turn from what they prize alone : 

For Oh ! the pain to curb that Minstrel mood. 
The lay of stainless trinmph,«-hymn*d by gratitude. 



In a rich County-— thus b^ns my Tale,— - 

Of that loved Island which we call our home ; 
For which at other climes we ceaseless rail. 

From which we folks are somewhat fools to roam ; 

In that same Shire, where every sweet can bloom. 
Sweet girls> sweet apples, pears and gooseberries ; 

Currants and cowslips, flowers of all perfume ; 
In short, each good that under Heaven there is. 
Excepting grouse and game, good garden peas, and 
cherries. 



Near to a Village Church, whose modest spire, 
A simple belfry, peep'd above the trees. 

Within the white- wash'd mansion of his sire. 
Young Edward breathed an in&ncy of ease : 
In such a spot, where peace no blighting sees. 

Our little hero in his boyhood's hour. 

Light as the wand'ring of his native breeze. 

Roved o*er his Father's fields, from flower to flower. 
Deeming young life a scene all sun, without a shower. 
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And then 'twas what it seem'd ; for though, perchance^ 
A wish withheld might check his sunny smile^ 

Or veil the lustre of his infant glance^ 
That tear of sorrow shadow'd but a while, 
And fled for brighter pleasure to beguile : 

The tear we mark in weeping childhood's eje. 
Is like the dew which dims^ but does not soil 

The flowret that it moistens^ where each dye. 
Freshening beneath the drop, still glistens ere 'tis dry. 



Soon Ned was sent to School ; and there began 
The first of pain his little heart had known; 

No longer now firom flower to flower he ran. 
Or chased in glee the gaudy insect down : 
But, coop'd within four walls, and moping growh ; 

Brooding o'er Grammar's rules, or if at play. 
Not play to him, his buoyant spirit gone. 

He only pictured that far distant day. 
When he might turn to scenes, far dearer, now away. 



There ever is some haunt to which we cling. 

One cherish'd goal in life's still varied hour. 
The little infant pants it's arms to fling 

Around it's Mother's neck, — ^her breast it's bower; 

The School-boy sighs for home: and where the 
power. 
Which in the heart of manhood can repress 

The warmest prayer solicitude can pour. 
That Fate and Fortune with return may bless. 
To that dear scene of birthy-*«ole spot of loveliness i 
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I cannot say I like your public Schools^ 

For morals there are somewhat in the lurch : 
The rod won't better knaves, and as for fools, 

They're seldom wiser for the pedanfs birch ; 

Our Ned,— nor knave, nor fool, one day at Church, 
First wink'd, then nodded, then, alas ! he snored ; 

It reach'd the Tutor's ear without a search. 
And on the Monday Ned in vain implored. 
When o*er the tenderest part, — ^poor boy I — his rage was 
pour'd. 



It altered him in toto ; some may think 

It brush' d him up, and made him doubly smart : 

Thus much is certain ; Ned, who late could think 
Deep in himself, and commune with his heart. 
Where his keen sense of shame bore better part. 

Led by example, now could break each boiind, . 
And though he loved baked apples in a tart. 

Yet there were some forbidden orchards round. 
And like our parent Eve, fresh fruit was £ur he found. 



He was amazing good at Glass, however, 

. And sometimes took his elder comrades down ; 

His exercises, too, were somewhat clever ; 
But he was sadly idle, and the frown 
Of threatening Pedagogues familiar grown ; 

Yet Accidence,— and Syntax, — Prosody, 

Both construed and by heart, were amply known ; 

As in prcesenti, and the Propria qucs 
Maribus dicuntur, — ^not indeed sO fluently, 
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Selecta e profanis scarce perplexed,* — 

He made a tolerably decent figure ; 
As also studying the abstruser text . 

Of sage Cornelius Nepos ; then with vigour 

Toil'd he where Sallust deals historic rigour> 
Damning his own good fellow Cataline : 

And now> his list of learning growing bigger^ 
Ned wander'd with the favoiir'd of the Nitie, 
And got through Ovid, Virgil, Horace, every line ! 



In Greek, it*s Testament was all the lore. 
All the acquirement he could claim or boast ; 

Arithmetic he thought a very bore. 
Nor Mathematics much his love engrossed. 
Of Dancing, French, and Drawing, he knew most. 

And vaunted these at home, in the Vacation ; 
In Geography, the names of Sea and Coast, 

Also the Capitals of every nation,— 
In fact, the full routine of liberal education. 



But numberless the tricks our Hero play'd 

And numberless the floggings he received ; 
As many the repentant vows he made. 

With promise uncontrite, — and unbelieved ; 

Till sent to College, when he soon achieved—^ 
No matter what, th' affrighted Councilmet, 

Declared the youth of every hope bereaved ; 
And sent him to his Friends, whose dark regret. 
For one so past redemption, doom'd him a Cadet. 
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He was no worse than wild ; — ^though thafs a crime 
To crush all mercy in the minds of most> 

Who prophesy a dreary fate in time. 

Such dangling death as highwaymen may boast : 
Ccxofound them ! be the prophesy their cost ; 

Well I remember an old pedant fool. 
Who vow'd my youth on gallows must be tost. 

Because from Ashford Abbey's stagnant pool. 
Some poor half dozen perch, a truant boy I stole. 



'Tis said, removal is a wondrous surgeon. 

Curing the hooping cough widi change of air ; 

It damps youth's wildness better than a scourging. 
In fact, it's virtues are beyond compare. 
It rids us of our bitterest griefs and care; 

And thus, if boys are troublesome at home. 
Send them to India with Cadetships; where 

'Tis ten to one as in the sun they roam. 
Their faultiness will leave them ; — ^haply in the tomb ! 



What boots it where ? — ^the tomb's as good a place 

As any other for a reformation : 
A burial or Bengal, in either case. 

Snatches away the subject o£ vexation ; 

Once quit of plagues, — ^no matter where the station. 
Whether in clime imgenial, or the grave ; 

The deed is done, and in such separation. 
Divided by the vast retumless wave. 
Parted for aye and aye, no other care we have. 
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Now came the pang of parting ; and his soul 
Stung at it's thoughtless wand'ring^ was assail'd 

With deep, atoning sorrow : — ^but there stole 
No tear adown his cheek, — his heart was maiVd^ 
Nor did a sigh unman him ; — ^well he veil'd 

The workings of regret, till that dull hour 
The last of preparation,* — ^then he fail'd,— « 

He marked a Mother's tears in silence pour. 
Nor met upbraidings then, — alas ! he could no more* 



There was a maiden 'midst the parting few. 

Who wept not like the rest ; her tears were gone : 
And when the harrowing moment nearer drew. 

The moment of farewell, she sat alone ; 

Still tearless, — but there was a murmuring moan. 
And then a laugh of wildness, and her frame 

Fell heavily and lifeless, as a stone ; — 
And whose that form such sorrow could proclaim? 
Nay, — ^nay, — ^no matter now; — ^it bore no Sister's name. 



And she is left, and Parents, all are left ; 

The parting over like a vanish'd dream ; 
And he is on the waters ! — ^there bereft 

Of all that once with brighter hue could beam : 

The white cliffs fade around him, and 'twould seem 
That with their sinking o'er the far blue sea. 

His fairest hopes fade too ; the very gleam 
Of day departing o'er the glimmering lee, 
Gave symbol of his fate, — a dark futurity ! 
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Poor Ned perhaps was sea-sick ; but we are 

Too pitiless at victims to it's pain. 
Therefore I'll not describe, but gladly spare 

The suffering subject of my lowly strain : — 

Another thing, I'm scarcely in the vein 
For flippant jesting, when within my heart. 

The picture of his parting brings again 
The memory of my own ; 'wakening a smart. 
Like wound that writhes beneath the probing of a dart. 



He safely reach'd the Cape, — and there he saw 
Dutch maidens smiling in their loveliness ; 

Where ruled by British Lord, and Fiscal's law. 
The rich Constantia from the grape they press. 

• 

But yet nor Wine, nor Woman could repress. 
With smile of welcome, or with brimming lure. 

The sad remembrance of that last caress. 
He lavish'd upon her as angel pure. 
Who heard not his farewell ; she could not that endure. 



Once more embark'd, they stood an Eastward course 

In Latitude some thirty-six or seven ; 
I'm little of a sailor, and, perforce. 

May not be quite correct : but they were driven 

In some such Latitude of sea uneven. 
Battling with winds and waves: now Horsburgh says. 

In the large quarto he has gravely given. 
That steering *^ outward" may but breed delays. 
While the near Mosambique a readier rout displays. 
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Such is the lore of Sailors when at sea. 

Those pilgrims o*er the Ocean's pathless scene^ 
Our Britain's best, and bravest progeny ! 

Her bulwark, and her glory they have been ; 

For whom she wreathed her choicest evergreen. 
The laurel of her love ; and stilj it's bloom 

Amidst their blighted hopes is freshly seen : 
Like stars, that ling'ring in the tempest's womb. 
When clouds have pass'd away, beam brighter for the 
gloom ! 

But as I teU you, — ^Horsburgh's Navigator 
The Straits of Madagascar recommends ; 

And bids you steer at once for the Equator : 
Because by holding East delay attends : 
Up helm ! — ^the signal ! — ^hark ! the cry ascends 

" All hands ahoy 1". assembled are the crew ; 
" Haul aft' the weather braces !*' — ^the sail bends 

Bravely before the breeze. They onward flew 
Hailing their loosen'd course, like fleet hounds o'er the 
dew. 

I wish some Indiamen had other names. 

That I might make them deathless in my rhyme ; 
To sing of ^hips an Epic skill proclaims. 

And there were three with Ned,— but they won't 

chime. 
Being as unmusical as unsublime : 
'Tis monstrous vanity in all the throng 

Of men, who send their navies to this clime: 
Those London merchants. Oh ! 'tis heinous wrong. 
To give their names to Ships, — ^for they won't do for song. 

M 2 
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There are some few, now— Barings Goutts, and Mills^ 
Might at a pinch be warbled in a lay ; 

They jingle well with swearings boots and pills ! 
But the three sail with Ned^ 'twere vain to essay 
To twist them into rh3rme ; such out o' the way, 

Such unaccommodating^ tuneless sounds^ 
That I must quit the prouder classic way^ 

And though for Epic fame my wish abounds. 
Perforce resign a task that all my skill confounds. 



Smooth were the waters of the Mosambique, 

And soft the breeze that murmur'd on if s breast ; 

Like the warm breath of Love, too foil to speak,. 
Sighing it's bliss, caressing and carest : 
The fleet rode on, like swans upon the crest 

Of some still lake, where mirror'd are the skies, 
Jn the calm beauty of it's peaceful rest ; 

At first all softness, like fair woman's sighs. 
But ending, like her anger,— God knows,-*— otherwise ! 



One Morning watch, three bells, just half-past five. 
Our Ned was slumb'ring soundly in his cot ; 

Dreaming of every joy that men contrive 
To seize in sleep, yet waking find them not : 
Just such an hour, when Fancy fills some spot 

Of recollected love, with forms of light, 
Ned started at a shout, he knew not what. 

Scarcely aroused from sleep, or, 'waken'd quite, 
'Till his ear caught distinctly-—'^ three strange sail in 
sight !" 
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'Twas buBtle all^ he dress'd> and sought the deck^ 

And looking o'er the lee and larboard bow. 
Perceived the strangers ; each of them a speck. 

Too distant to perceive if j&iend or foe ; 

Yet they were plainly sails, and then^ somehow. 
It was an ugly sight : while through the Ship 

The orders peal'd to make all clear below ; 
And Ned affected o'er the deck to trip. 
In glee of joyous heart; though something twitch'd his 
lip. 

** How chill the morning air!"— -that lip exclaim'd ; 

'Twas not the cold, that made less firm his knee ; 
'Twas not the cold, that in his step proclaimed, 

'Midst quickening pace, a faint anxiety : 

It was not truth, quite truth, that slyly framed 
A dull expression of affirm'd regret, 

That yon Ships lay so far ; till half ashamed 
At uttering such deceit, his glances met 
The same thought-breathing look of many a young 
Cadet. 

At Seventeen, the boyish heart will swell 
At thoughts of danger and of daring deeds ; 

The scene of battle it can paint full w^. 

And pants to rush where pictured triumph leads : 
'Tis this that plants in the young bosom seeds 

Of Fame and future worth ; but still, methinks. 
At danger too— too near, the wish recedes ; 

And though I say not that the spirit shrinks. 
Yet at the sight of ill, the coward eye half blinks : 
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Yes blinks, what then ? — I heard a fellow say^ 
As staunch a soul as ever faced a foe> 

That leading an assault one deadly day^ 
Just as he mounted on the breach's brow. 
His eye a moment closed : but well I know 

That death was rife around him, and his hand 
Dealt, like his neighbours, many a fearful blow ; 

Nay more, when others fled, he dared to stand. 
And singly, nobly fought, the boldest of the band I 



The Lady-passengers— bless me ! how rude ! 

I never mention'd there were six or sevefn ; 
With undissembled fear the tremblers stood. 

Each cheek all colourless, their glances given 

To watch the stranger-fleet still nigher driven : 
Yet they were lovelier in that very fear. 

Their little lips in p^eness prettier even j 
It seem'd to lure them to our own more near. 
And made them dearer then. Oh ! doubly, doubly dear ! 



By noon, the strangers on the lee abreast> 
Approach'd full bravely with a steady breeze, 

Close haul'd and steering nigh : their wish confess'd 
To work to windward, — and bear down at ease : 
While Ned, I say not with what feeling, sees • 

Their force, two Frigates and a light Corvette 
With fellows swarming o'er their decks like bees, 

That they were Frenchmen, it was doubtful yet. 
But Ned declared the crews, a fierce, ill-looking set ! 
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They tack*d> and gain'd upon the weather gage ; 

Each soul was at his post ; the Ladies gone 
Trembling and pale below : it seem'd an iige, 

Each lengihen'd moment then ; no sound/ save one> 

The Captain's tread, who'paced the deck alone': 
Then paused, and ''silence" cried; the breath but 
stirr'd; 

So still our vessel, that his voice's tone. 
Rung deep in every part, intently heard, 
'Midst death-like silence all, save it's own warning word. 

How mute that lingering pause ; the still ear caught 
The faintest dashing of the waters' play. 

Rippling around the Frigates, as they sought 
To close upon our Ships 3 and hail that day. 
The mean surrender of a powerless prey : 

Insultingly they came, nor deign'd to shew 
Their nation, till abreast and near they lay. 

When the tri-colour'd flag proclaim'd a foe. 
And hiss'd a signal shot, like th' adder, ere it*s blow. 

'Twas a brave peal, the broadside that replied. 
In loud defiance to the taunting Gaul ; 

Bellow'd our thunder echoing o'er the tide ; 
And more than thunder, for the winged ball 
Rattled around their vessels ere it's fall : 

They had not dream'd of this, and then a fire, 

Hot as their hate they pour'd; which fail'd to appal. 

Though in our band it feelings did inspire 
Like the o'ermatch*d and brave/ who sting ere they 
retire. 
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It is a wondrous things a fight at sea 5 
But in an Indiaman more wondrous still ; 

Such callings cursings and variety 
Of din and noises : such a hearty will 
To face the foe^ and^ if one can^ to kill ; 

But such a lack of method ! scarce a gun 
But fired at random^ innocent of ill ; 

Such shouts for ammunition^ every one 
Battling in fierce confiision^ Oh ! 'tis fearful fun ! 



The Gunner unprepared with cartridge-papers -, 

The Surgeon stewing in the orlop deck ; 
Guns, burst from breechings, cutting sundry capers. 

With tumbling blocks and yards to break your neck. 

The people madly brave, without a check. 
Wasting their fire, and lavish of the force 

Which, well applied, might lay their foe a wreck ; 
Nor knowing when to wear, or change the course. 
Fighting without a plan, manoeuvre, or resource. 



The wounded writhing, wrangling in their pain, 
(Dhiding the slow who turn not to relieve 3 

While some in hurry lift a messmate slain. 
And o'er the side their fallen comrade heave. 
Too eager then at others' fate to grieve ! 

Each passenger as busy as a bee, 

. Though somewhat in the way, you may conceive ^ 

Thick smoke o'erveiling with obscurity 
This chaos of wild war ', this waste, of bravery ! 
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Ned reach'd Madras^ — ^the deuce ! why^ he was fight - 
ing! 

And so he was> and somewhat featly too ; 
But who an endless story can be writing ? 

I'll not be bother'd,— bum me if I do ! — 

So to be brief> ta'en prisoner with the crew. 
Sent to Mauritius, where it came to pass. 

Our Expedition soon appear'd in view, 
When, freed from foes and Frenchmen, by the Mass ! 
In five months from the fight, he landed at Madras. 

I dearly love, delight in expedition, 
I mean not such as saved our hero Ned 3 

But the blithe speed, the hurry of transition^ 

Such as my own, which snatch'd me from the dread 
Of a long winded fight, that slowly sped : 

How else had I ensured a safe retreat 
From a dull story, doom'd to be unread ? 

A tedious tale of a poor batter'd fieet. 
Where Englishmen were brave, unfortunate, and beat ! 

It was a busy scene,^ that met the sight 

Of Ned, first landing on the Eastern shore -, 

Toss'd o'er the surf, and in a piteous plight. 
He fell among Dubashes half a score. 
Who fain had plunder'd his now little store : 

Pester'd on every side by thief or cheat. 
The Sun above in mid-day of it's power. 

He paced that burning beach with weary feet. 
Unconscious where to turn, or hide him from the heat. 
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Such was the welcome, such the greeting, giveiv 
To a young exile from his native land ; 

To one by folly, and in folly, driven 
To dark repentance on a foreign strand : 
He met no pressure from a kindly hand. 

To soothe the heavy sorrow that he felt ; 
And stealing to a tavern, where a band. 

As friendless as himself, unheeding dwelt. 
He sought for loneUhess, where he in tears might melt 



It was no place for these, and sad their failing, 

That soothing might have stay'd a bitter fate ; 
Not that an idle weeping or bewailing 

Had brought a solace, in his feelings' state ; 

But timely softness might have check'd the rate 
Of darkling sorrow, as it deeper sunk ; 

For now our hero haiPd a worthless mate. 
And for the first dread time from thought he shrunk. 
By getting — shall I tell it ? — ^gloriously drunk, 

'Twas the first time, the first, — ^but he who fiies 
To desperate means to tear him from each thought. 

May seek a second trial ; while the ties 

That once withheld, all dwindle into nought : 
Each repetition seems less danger-fraught ; 

The preseiit ill less hateful than the past ; 
And though 'twere years ere Ned the passion caught. 

Yet he had dared the worst ; the die was cast. 
That failing was his first ; how many ere the last ! 
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CVerpower'd with many a pang in breast and brain^ 
The morrow waked him from a dream of home ; 

Where fancy led him waAd'ring o'er the plain^ 
As once 'twas boyhood's happiness to roam r 
And lo ! his hand was fashioning a Tomb^ 

While she, his young heart's idol^ stood anigh ; 
Weeping as still he wrought, — ^nor ask'd for whom. 

But watch'd the rising pile with many a sigh, 
And enter'd it when rear'd, — r'twas her's eternally ! 



It was a fearful dream ! — a thing of awe ; 

And shuddering at it's import, still he heard 
The breathing of her si^h, — and still he saw 

The tear, that trickling fell without a word : 

Again it seem*d that she whom he adored' 
Sought the Death-chamber s gloom ; — ^'twas agony ! — 

But Fool ! — he fled what yet might peace afford. 
He tum'd afresh to dissipation iiigh. 
To make that dismal dream a dark reality ! 



Once more on shipboard, sailing from Madras, 
Reflection came, an ever honest foe. 

It lured his moments from the late loved glass. 
And bade him yet his wilder friends forego : 
Soon landed in Calcutta,— there the glow . 

Of friendliness received him ; the wild flush 
Of dissipation sat not on his brow, 

But soften'd to a milder, better blush 
Of shame at that excess, where he so late could rush. 
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'Twas now the trial-moment of his &te ; 

A feather now had tum'd the wavering scale^ 
To mark him as an object of our hate^ 

-Or one^ whom yet approving smiles could hail : 

Ah me ! at such an hour that he should £ul> 
When Youth's warm feelings in the heart are met. 

And spring-tide passions bum^ without a veil : 
'Tis pain the thought,— but Ned's good star had set. 
And others fix his fate, — he wends to Barasett. 



That Barasett ! the Devil danced for glee, 

All well authenticated records say. 
When men first made it an Academy, 

To breed our youth in bushels for his prey. 

Oh ! by the powers ! it was a glorious day 
Of dark recruiting for the hellish choir ; 

It bade his DeviLship's black list betray 
A string of candidates, who reckon'd higher. 
Than he had skill to count, or fuel for their fire. 



There was such fun> such frolic in if s scene. 

Such innocent amusement passing there ; 
Each bailifi*and sircar with bill, I ween. 

Their kindly soft reception could declare ; 

Nor these alone the gentler thought could share. 
For pariahs and ponies halved the claim ; 

They were such objects of unceasing care. 
So generously treated when they came^ 
To bless that Barasett^ and give it*s pjrecincts fame. 
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It's yoath so well-beliaved, so meek, so infld. 

So all-obedient to the ruler's power ; 
While pupils there so pleasingly beguiled. 

With Hindoostanee lore, the peaceful hour : 

Such absence of all noise, — so still each bower. 
So like Lord Bjrron's '^ populous solitude;" 

Each young Cadet was like a lovely flower. 
Breathing it's infant fragrance 'midst the good, ^ 
Sweetest among the sweet, with only sweets for food ! 



Ah ! weU-a-day ! it matters litde now. 

For most who profited at Barasett, 
Are gone to answer for their deeds below. 

And pay old Time the balance of their debt : 

That Tradesmen in Calcutta may regret 
Their balances unpaid, is not my care ; 

But 'tis too true, that many a brave Cadet, 
Upon that spot first leam*d it's crimes to dare. 
And woe and wail to them, who taught him ruin there ! 



But, turn to Ned ; 'twas firom a Palankeen, 

With twdlve stout bearers toiling o'er the road. 
That first his eye was greeted with the scene. 
Where Gentlemen Cadets had meet abode : 
The bearers suddenly were eased their load. 
Though not. exactly in the usual way : 
But somewhat in a rougher, ruder mode, 
' For, shatter'd on the ground the palkee lay, 
'Midst the crowd's laugh, who deem'd the crash but play. 
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Half bmised to death, confounded by the fall^ 
Ned, like a tortoise from it's batter'd shell. 

Crept forth, 'midst louder laughter ; whilst a call 
Of '' Grifl ho Griff r re-echoed like the yeU 
Of foul tormentors, in some modem hell : 

He found himself among a maniac crew. 

But yet of what, or whom, 'twere hard to tell. 

Half naked, shirtless, and a riotous few, 
Blacken'd with dirt and heat ; — ^it was a sight to view ! 



He tum'd in scorn away ; it would not do : — 
" Let's tank the puppy !*' a shrill voice exclaim'd ; 

Ned look'd astonishment, and onward drew 
To seek some shelter, mortified, ashamed : 
But fresh assailants soon fresh efforts claimed. 

They seized him, and he struck the first to earth ! 
But worse and worse, the heedless act he blamed. 

It only gave to wilder fury birth. 
And Ned was vilely duck'd, 'midst contumely and mirth. 



At first outrageous at the operation. 
They had no little task to master him ; 

He gave such striking proofs of indignation. 
That many eye-sights doubled, or grew dim : 
But now secured at either hand or limb, 

A powerless victim of their boisterous play. 
They soused'him in ; — ^'twas lucky he could swim. 

Or, ten to one, their frolic on that day. 
Had left oar hapless Ned, — as kittens do their prey. 
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All who have been at Barasett, must know 

That pool of fame yclep*d the Mess-room tank ; 
No limpid stream it's murmuring waters flow^ 

Nor lovely willows weep upon it's bank ; 

But this I know> — ^it was their scene of pirank^ 
And it received poor Ned ; — ^till one appear' d. 

Who rescued him^ as in the mud he sank ; 
Then hurried on, until the crowd they clear^d^ 
When soon th' insulted youth in kindliest tone he cheer'd* 



He was so kind> — so juissing kind> that Ned^ 

Quit of his dripping garments, was appeased^ 
And simply swore that er.e the week was fled^ 

His anger on it*8 objects should be eased ; 

Those devils who at first his person seized. 
Long with his new protector he conversed. 

Whose growing friendliness our hero pleased ; 
They sigh'd in unison at tricks accursed 
Of this same Barasett, of earthly dens the worst ! 



This new-found friend but deem'd it a probation, 
Where hundreds fail'd, and falter'd into ruin^ 

Slipping by shiploads into pure damnation, 
Gaming and drinking to a dark undoing : 
The only system he advised pursuing^ 

Was study, and a constant care to ride ; 
The latter as most necessary viewing. 

To put the blood in spirit and full pride. 
Till liver, bile, and spleen, and fever were defied. 
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*' Riding/* he said, " 'tis absolutely needful ; 

And therefore strongly do I recommend 
A proper Pony ; but I pray be heedful. 

So few, alas! will aptlysuit your end: . 

Now, I have two ; and, to oblige a friend. 
Would scoff at inconvenience ; — ^if you please, 

I'll bid my servant with the pair attend ; 
Just look at them, examine at your ease. 
The price of either is but sixty-four Rupees." 



There was such candid kindness in this speech $ 
Such warm solicitude to guard his health ; 

Such caution against those who overreach :— 
Though Ned once fancied that he saw by stealth, 
A wicked smile, — ^but no ! not for the wealth 

Of India would he harbour a suspicion 
Of this new Mentor, careless for himself. 

So anxious for his friend ; — ^his sole ambition^ 
To save him from each ill and threaten'd imposition. 



The Ponies now appear'd, all dock'd, and trimm'd. 
Not beauties, but like ugly girls, so goad ! 

One in it's fleetness o'er the green turf skimm*d. 
E'en as a racer ; and the other stood 
So firm upon his feet ; his generous mood 

So gende and so mild, he would not throw 
An infant from his back : it might be rude. 

To tell the simple truth, and let you know. 
The first lacked legs to stand ; the other, legs to go. 
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But having mention'd this. 111 be good natured. 
And like sctane folks, reveal what may be guess'd. 

That this same Friend, so kind, so blandly featured. 
Was half a rogue, or rather more at best : 
His wicked qualities were unconfes8*d. 

But he had lure that might the Devil win ; 
And one brave rule he cherish'd in his breast, 

A swerveless maxim, that he deem'd no sin 
To griff a heedless friend, — ^plain English,— -take him in. 



He saw him at the mercy of the crew. 

Wearied and fainting at their boisfrous play ; 

And well he ween'd, that they were weary too. 
Eager to thank the hand, that, snatch'd away 
The plaything that had tired : — so cm that day. 

He gain'd an easy prize, a dupe in Ned ; 
Could well his pure philanthr(^y display. 

Saved a poor lad from ducking without dread. 
And sold a founder'd beast, unworthy to be fed. 



Ned bought his racer, and full many a fall 

That purchase gave him ; he nor cared for these. 

Nor cursed the seller, for he gain'd withal 
A host of friends, all proud his pride to please : 
He envied them the gentlemanly ease. 

With which they aped each folly of the man, 
Gxms, dogs, and horses, squandering of rupees : 

Nor sooner his admiring love began. 
Than gladly imitative^ the same course he ran. 
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And as far study^"— layish were his vows. 
Each morrow should behold him deep in lore ; 

But raking does not cleverly dispose 

The mind for musings or the eye t' explore 
The depths of Hindoosta^ee : dread the bore. 

With hand that trembles from the overnight. 
To practise Alif, — ^Be, — P^, o'er and o'er ; 

Forming such crabbed characters aright. 
While the head aches to splitting, dizzying the sight. 



" No, not this morning, Moonshee ; Rooksut, go, 

I'll try to-morrow," — ^then the morrow came ; 
And ** not this morning, Moonshee," as the flow 

Of waters and their murmuring, still the same. 

Though once he made great efforts to reclaim. 
It was but once, nor lasted for a day. 

The Alphabet he conquer'd, sign and name. 
When hark ! — a bagg'd fox loosed ! — ^he could not stay^ 
And Gilchrist*s puzzling page was fairly flung away. 



Once and for ever ! — for f^om that sad hour. 

He gave up Moonshee, books, and every thought^ 
That should have roused him from the 'witching power 

Of idle dissipation : dogs he bought. 

And clubb'd them with a pack ; then it were nought. 
To hunt without a frock of scarlet glow : 

Who rides un-uniformed?-— or, holds it aug^t 
To sport or halloo to the hounds, nor shew. 
In pride of button-pomp, the Fox and Tallyho? 
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With cap of velvety spruce upon the head ; 

A yellow belcher flaming at the neck ; 
A hunting Arock of fashionable red^ 

Where Foxes twain th' embroider'd collar deck ; 

With inexpressibles, that may not reck 
Of spot or stain upon their fairer hue ; 

Bright jockey-boots, and whip to urge or check 
The erring babblers of the kennel crew, 



Behold our Ned equipp'd, — a Sportsman through and 
through ! 

'Tis scarce a two hours' ride from Barasett, 

To where Calcutta's Palaces begin ; 
And, if intent on speed, 'twere worth a bet, 

By dint of spur, and horse unpitying, 

And lashing like a ruffian in the ring. 
That one might ride the distance in an hour : 

At least, full many a time, our Ned could sing 
His prowess in such speed, — while, o'er and o'er. 
His ponies wail'd the feat, as wearily they bore. 



Now this same vile Calcutta is a place. 

Where money flies — ^like the still fleeting hour 

Of youth, unconscious that it*s hurried pace, 
Once sped, is unretuming ; while the power 
To seize the good it gave reverts no more : 

No earthly mart like this, — where more at ease, 
The shrivell'd purse lies emptied of it's store ; 

Some climes have consciences, but here. Rupees 
They scatter, and are gone, — like chaff before a breeze. 



N 
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Our hero proved this well ; 'twas all the same^ 
He cared not for Rupees^ vile, worthless dross ! 

To speak the truth, not many could He claim ; 
So that their dearth or absence was no loss. 
But kindly tradesmen willingly engross 

Young names upon thdr books, for charges there 
By youth are uninspected ; while the gloss 

Of specious credit glitters o*er each ware. 
Veiling foul damaged goods, till every fault be fair. 



He thought, too, it was liberal to shew. 
That he was '^ over head and ears in debt :" 

Talking of Sheriffs' writs, of Doe and Roe, 
And dark escapes from Bailiffs, that beset. 
Was quite the go, the thing, for a Cadet ; 

To seem as if suspicious at each tread. 
To quiz old Ealey's nose, talk big, or threat 

To sleep with pistols, and with dirk in bed ; 
Prating for aye of debts, of danger and of dread. 



Of all conceits, our Indian youth among. 

By dull extravagance they 're most deceived ; 
It passes for an honour with their throng. 

Of Liberality a sign received. 

Alas ! of truth how woefully bereaved : 
Say, shall the fool who, with o'erflowing tide. 

Champagnes his gather'd comrades, be believed 
Of generous soul, *cause seated at his side. 
Are dozens that he feasts, in silliness o£ pride ? 
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Extravagance and meanness, each extreme 

Is the result of darling self, alone ; 
This says, — ^go, vilely qdd unto thy stream ; 

That bids thee waste, till every drop be gone. 

Then hie to seize thy neighbours' as thine own. 
The very men with Claret that shall fill us. 

And force us to their feast,--ere it be done. 
Shall lure the ear aside, and, whimpering, tell us. 
They need a paltry loan ! — God bless the liberal fellows ! 



But to return to Ned .'^-without a thought. 

He gave a luckless promissory note 
To some keen stable keeper ; where he bought 

A shewy sort of Nag, trim, sleek in coat, 

" A&prime a bit of blood," — I merely quote, 
^^^ As leg e'er cross'd, — ^it's lowest sum five hundred." 

Ned saw, and sign'd, — ^'twere better he'd ne'er wrote. 
For scarcely at his folly had he wonder'd. 
Ere angry duns, and threats, and lawyer's letters thun- 
der'd. 



Zounds ! what is to be done ? he posts to town. 

Hies to his creditor to soften him : 
Burning in secret soul to knock him down. 

To dare the worst, and bravely sink or swim ; 

But doom'd to mask that wish, with soothing tone. 
He. meets the rascal, nor essays in vain. 

He simply buys a mare, unsound in limb. 
For thrice her value, and succeeds to gain 
A respite from the law, relief from present pain. 
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Such remedy in danger wa« the devil ; 

Much better had he slunk to jail at firsts 
He only added doubly to the evil. 

Or fifty fold^ ere it had wrought it's worst } 

His stable-friend had not a dog> accurs'd 
With mange, or the distemper, not a beast, 

Spavin'd and worthless, but the youngster durst 
As well be hang'd as buy not, — while the pest 
Of dunning insolence was still as unrepress'd. 



This could but run ifs course, a:nd then to gaol 
They led their victim, sinking to the earth 

In bitterness of shame, that fain would veil 

The pain it could not cure, while bursting forth. 
Like lava from the red Volcano's birth. 

Too busy Memory bade him curse the day 
He tum'd to dissipation, fled from worth. 

Friends, home, and one whose virtues — ^no, away ! 
Hence with that harrowing thought ! — ^'tis agony ! dis« 
may ! 

Then, what he might have been!— ^for thought will 
come. 

Will wake Remorse within the aching breast. 
To barb the «tings of torture in our gloom ; — 

Oh ! what he might have been ! had he possessed 

One little spark of prudence, as he press'd 
The late dull path of trial: but he fail'd,— 

Weak fool ! he fell inglorious, like the rest. 
And seiz'd and shamed, imprison'd and unbail'd. 
Friendless, unpitied, there beneath his Fate he quail'd ! 
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But here we pause^ and leave our sorrowing Ned, 

Repentant at his leisure; for I deem 
Of closing his first Canto ; — ^now I've led 

It's hero to a gaol^ to sigh, and dream 

Of all that he hath lost. — ^Methinks my theme 
Demands a halting place, like other tales ; 

And so, good Reader, if it meet may seem, 
W« haven here, to furl our spreading sails. 
Resting awhile, ere yet we tempt the fresher gales. 

In our next Canto's rhymings, I propose 
To liberate the boy, and pay his debts ; 

Then up the country our wild youngster goes. 
The only place in India for Cadets : 
And, not a day's, an hour s reprieve he gets ; 

This same Calcutta is no place for boys. 
It robs them of their money,— and upsets 

Their better wits, with nonsense and with noise, 
Till mad extravagance their every sense employs. 

So Ned goes up the country ; — ^if you please. 
We'll follow him, for, ere his race be run, 

We mean to bid him sigh ; while, at our ease. 
We probe his tortured feelings, nor have done 
Till he and pain and bitterness be one ; 

Besides, there are some incidents in store 
To greet the wanderer in this land of Sun ; 

But I must now to bed, for 'tis a bore 
To write when we are weary ; — so, not one line more ! 

JBND OP CANTO I. 
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THE CADET. 



CANTO II. 

Mr Second Canto ! now. for a beginning ! 

Most Poets have a multitude of themes^ 
On sundry everlasting subjects dinning^ 

Praying the Gods to patronize their dreams : 

An Invocation oft' a favourite seems^ 
While some do hymn Parnassus^ and the dews 

Of Hybla^ or of Helicon, whose streams 
A classic inspiration can infuse : 
Since then it is so fashionable, — '^ Come, my Muse ! 

'' Come to my arms !" — ^pooh ! nonsense ! this won't do ; 

Your Muses are not flesh and blood, like Misses ; 
Nor is it thus their favour we must woo. 

As if we sought to smother them with kisses. 

Luring these ladies to unhallowed blisses. 
They rather to a di^erent mode incline, 

A sober, staid invoking, such as this is ; — 
" Oh I gentle Muse ! "—or " Ah ! Pierian Nme !"— 
Which Ohs ! and Ahs ! alternate, .pathos every line ! 
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But I'll have nought of this^ for my poor Muse 

Claims with the classic choir no sister tie ; 
She boasts no vesture of Parnassian hues. 

Nor attic lustre beaming in her eye. 

To herald forth a leam'd affinity : 
Yet, I remember the too 'witching hour. 

When, soft approaching, like the stealing sigh 
Of early love, she sought my lowly bower. 
And breathed upon my heart, like Zephyr on the flower. 



For I was young; and in that spring of years. 

Her voice was as the charm, and nameless spell. 
That men imagine, when the lone scene wears 

The hue of evening ; or, in shadowy dell. 

They wander on in thought unspeakable ! 
The world around was shut : but there was one. 

My raptured fancy framed and fashion d well 3 
Nor in that fairy world was I alone. 
For it was fraught with forms, with beings all mine own. 



Bright images of joy, and light, and love. 
Led by their young affections, while each heart 

Beat but in fondness, and unceasing strove 
To wreathe the ties that never, never part : 
And all was happy there, nor yet the art 

Of man had marr*d the fairness of that scene > 
And I stood gazing on, in bliss, apart. 

Sighing my homage to one beauteous mien. 
My soul had singled forth, it*s idol and it's queen. 
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Such wad my fairy world of loveliness^ 

Depicted bright to youth's enamour'd eye ; 
While Fancy, trembling in it's wild excess, 

Thrill'd at the voice of infant poesy ! 

New light and life, new hopes all glowing high. 
As passion fed the dream, were dawning then : 

Till roused to song, I h3rmn'd*-how rapturously ! 
Mine orison of joy, and yet again. 
Breathed forth mine early lay, and pictured praise from 
men. 

That lay, those hopes, that praise, where, where are 
they? 

Silenced, or fled, like stars athwart the plain. 
Where midnight meteors fling a fitful ray. 

And vanish fearfully to gloom again : 

My hopes, and my essaying, idly vain. 
Fared as they merited ; but with them fled 

My joyous scenes of fancy, and the train 

Of phantom beauty 5 leaving but the dread 

Of heartless ridicule, to wither in their stead. 



Descending from my stilts to sober sense. 
And dwindling into plain, explicit rh3rming, 

I'll telj the honest truth -, and people thence 
May learn the story of an itch for chiming : 
While yet a boy, some Muse my heart subliming, 

Fill'd it with dreams unearthly, and assail'd 
With idle warmth ; 'till somewhat badly timing 

Each effort thus inspired, I rashly hail'd 
The Poet's seraph flight, I scribbled, and— I fail'd ! 
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Though failure was no wonder^ and success 
For certain in mt/ case had been surprising^ 

I did not think so then ; nor yet the less 
Sigh'd at my lot^ and luckless enterprising : 
But now a calmer judgment exercising. 

And being nor in alt^ nor over-classical, 
I leave correcter themes to spirits rising ; 

And turning to a style but half-alas-ical, 
Beppo, or, Juan-like, I here essay the Tasso caU 



But where is Ned the while ? He was in Gaol, 

In durance for a Promissory note. 
And how he 'scaped, I have not in my tale. 

But he is now on Gunga's stream afloat, 

Equipp'd with budgerow, and baggage-boat ; 
Some say that Messieurs Fergusson and Co., 

To whom from Gaol he piteously wrote. 
Redeemed the debt : perhaps it might be so. 
For this or Palmer, — Colvin,— Mackintosh, might do. 



At all events, his debts are paid, and he 

Hath given thanks in joyfulness of heart; 
With goodly vows of strict economy. 

And resolutions never to depart 

From promised prudence : soon prepared to start. 
He hails his embarkation on the river ; 

And 'tis but just to say, there was no art. 
No sly dissembling, in his sworn endeavour 
To be all virtue, grace> and goodness, now for ever ! 

N 2 
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But youthful promises are sadly frail ! 

Though not like piecrust, made but to be broken : ' 
These won^out Saws, so common and so stale. 

Are not the truer though for ages spoken :' 

When youngsters promise aught, they give a token. 
The major part believe they may redeem ; 

But when performance comes, — ^is't not provoking ? 
Some obstacle, which like a foe would seem. 
Pops in their path, and lo ! the promise is a dream. 



But he was on the Ganges ; 'twas that hour 
Of coming evening, when the sinking sun 

Lies veil'd in it*s own lustre ; and it's power 
Gives a warm, lingering light ere it be gone : 
Rich roll'd the fleecy clouds, and yet they shone 

In chastened splendour, spreading like a sea. 
In wave-like glory. The day-breeze was done, 

Fleeting in sighs away, till you might see 
Still waters mirroring the bright serenity. 



'Twas calmness all : the evening's latest ray 
Tinted the bosom of that waveless tide ; 

So soft, that as it slowly past away, 

'Twas like the blooming languor of a bride 
Sinking to gentle sleep, with cheek warm dyed 

In love's own roseate hue. Along the stream 
The fisher's lessening skiff was seen to glide, 

Unurged and oarless ; till that it would seem 
To melt into the air, like phantom of a dream. 
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The moon lay pale and lovely in the east^ 
Like a young mother^ timid in the grace 

Of beauty^ as she scarce uiiveils her breast^ 
To give her new-bom nurture ! O'er her^face, 
A few light clouds were flitting ; but apace^ 

Careering through the skies^ she from their height 
Silver*d the Moslem's tomb^ or sainted place 

Of holy Bramin^ with her radiance bright ; 
Streaming athwart the tide a spangled line of light* 



The calm shore slept in peace^ unruffled there; 

The moonlit leaves lay stirless on each bough -, 
And the tall palm^ that tower'd in the air^ 

Spread it's long shadow motionless below : 

In mimicry of stars, and glistening through 
Each Banian's spreading form, the fire-fly's light 

Illumed the deeper foliage : all was now 
A scene of softness wooing the fond sight. 
The Easfs one witching hour, it's loveliness of night ! 



Ah me ! there is a softness in that hour ; 

A stealing tenderness it well instils ; 
Which like the air-harp's sigh from secret bower. 

Seizes upon the soul, untilour wills 

Ghrow weak in very weeping : all our ills 
At such an hour are busy at the heart; 

A.nd yet we love their sorrow, for it kills 
The time, so sweetly, that we would not part. 
Although we sigh, and sigh, till tears unbidden start. 
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Ned sat amidst that loveliness alone^ 
No stranger nigh to break it's holy charm ; 

While memory wander'd to each pleasure gone^ 
Those days of youth, when reckless of alarm. 
His moments glided without guile or harm $ 

Once more his friends he hail'd, and with them came 
The form of ker, whom his affections warm 

Had singled forth, as they awoke to flame. 
To be their leading star, the guerdon of their aim. 



He thought of her, his playmate, till again 

His fancy prest her to a bleeding heart ; 
But clasp'd the form of agonising pain. 

That breathless fell,-— and could not dare to part ! 

His boyhood pass'd before him, void of art. 
When he was yet so young,-— and her soft kiss 

Murmur'd it's sweets for him, and could impart 
No thrill but of affection's purer bliss ; 
He sigh'd and ask'd, hath dissipation aught like this } 



He moralised, alas ! but half an hour ! 

For dews are wont to fall on such a night ; 
And as they damp our curls, their chilly power 

Soon checks our best morality, in spite 

Of rising stars, magnificently bright. 
That love to emulate our Delia's eyes : 

And so Ned sought his cabin, call'd for light. 
And, stretch'd upon his couch, there boldly tries* 
The same rich train of thought, but this stem Fate denies. 
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He oped his writing desk, and thence he took 
A lock of auburn hair, that had been lying 

Snug in a tiny drawer's most secret nook, 
Of hite uncared for; though 'midst worlds of sighing. 
Which seem'd an endlessness of love implying. 

That lock had been presented and received : 
It was a long, light tress ; and now untying 

The silken wreath, he kiss'd it, and believed 
Himself like Werter, most immeasurably grieved ! 



I know not if it were that auburn hair 
That wakened all the fervour of his soul. 

But wildly flinging forth his arm in air. 

He cried — " Nay, Ocean may between us roll. 
And Fate divide us, far as pole from pole. 

Yet my fond heart such distance cannot fetter. 
E'en like the carrier-dove, it seeks it's goal !" — 

And then, as at a loss for something better. 
He sought, and read aloud, — ^his Mother's last long letter. 



" The bird you gave to Helen, too, is gone. 
And she for months has sorrow'd at it's fate : 

Alas ! your playmate alters, and the tone 
Of her sweet voice sounds hollowly of late : 
The rose has fled her cheek, and we oft' date 

If^ fleeting, from the day that bade you fly : 
Her brow hath lost it's freshness, and her gait 

Fails e'en to weakness ; while the sad, sunk eye 
Tells of some secret, wasting grief, most powerfully !'* 
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All this is deeply sad : but^ by the way, 
'Twere just as well to be explicit here; 
So, leaving Ned awhile, we turn to say, 
~ That this same Helen, whom we've made appear. 
In seeming mystery, to our £dward dear. 
Was once that little, lovely, fair, fond, thing. 

That men so off pourtray, when dreams uprear 
Bright images to doat upon, and bring. 
Those warm and wild imaginings, our Minstrels sing. 

When iGrst she knew our Edward, she was yet 

A very child of budding loveliness ; 
And sweetly then his boyish glance she met. 
With timid blush, that trembled to repress 
The gaze, though warm, she did not love the less : 
While her young speaking glance, from notice 
shrinking. 
From *neath it's deep-fringed lid, would well express 
A something dearer in a lover's thinking. 
Than wealth or worlds could buy, that heart more closely 
linking. 

It told of tenderness ! and where the charm 
That lures attention better than it's tale ? 

It told of love ! and what shall win or warm 
Like the mute sign we rapturously hail. 
That bids us know our dearest hopes avail ? 

He ask'd not more in fulness of his bliss ; 

And as for thanks, their idle breath would fail ; 

I know not how, — their lips were near, and his. 
Stole nearer, and more near, and thus their first young 
kiss ! 
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That ^rst, jfirst kiss ! how i^weetly wild the thrill ! 

Though this the faintest^ meanest of it*8 joy, 
'Tis not the mingling lips alone instil 

Such rapture' o'er the feelings ; or can biioy 

The soul *midst sweets^ too dearly pure to cloy ; — 
*Tis the warm memory, that delights to dwell 

On that enchanting touch, — and oft' employ 
The willing fancy to renew it's spell ; 
And Oh ! through life the bliss is still remembered well. 



Their love was as with children, — yet so young. 

They could not dream of thorns beneath the flower. 
But deem'd all joyous, — ^nor had Fate yet wrung 

Their hearts with fear in that too happy hour. 

They niet in secret oft', and they were pure 
E'en as the orb of night, that beam'd above, — 

And many a time had glanced upon the bower. 
Where, truant boy, he stole to whisper love, 
And clasp the seraph form that sought not to reprove. 



Now Dryden swears that Love's all potent fire 

Can metamorphose either sage or fool ; — 
True ! flames, and darts, and throbs, and sighs inspire. 

Yet scarcely are they things for boys at School ; 

Nor yet at College, for they little cool 
A curbless temper, kicking at control : . 

A smitten Gownsman heeds nor law nor rule. 
And thus our Youth, in fervour of his soul. 
Outraged old Alma first, then fierce defied the whole. 
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XhftH followed Ids ezpiil8i<m, as I've said ; 

Aad tili9>i to India ; where the change of scene^ 
Of 6m^9> and of habits, half allay'd 

His poignancy of passion, erst so keen : 

Not so with her ; the riven heart could wean 
Itself of every hope, and part with bliss ; 

She knew no change, nor aught to intervene ; 

Her scene unvarying, — save that she would miss 
The star that gave it light,— and vainly sigh for this. 



But yet she wept not; or she wept alone. 
To veil that inmost sorrow from the eye ; 

*Tis baser grief» that sighs but to be known. 
Luring the gaie of idle sympathy : 
The heart that*s deeply tortured, pants to fly 

To secret paths»*— to shades of solitude. 
And there the tear that trickles silently. 

Is dear because unseen ; and it is woo'd. 
As sorrow's friendliest solace, for it is it's food. 



Yet there is danger in that silent grief, 
A viewless venom, stealing on the heart ; 

It lurks malignant, like the midnight thief. 
Or dark assassin, who, in coward part. 
Still aims invisibly his errless dart : 

Men lop the blighted branch, and, where they see. 
They pluck the withered leaf; but past their art 

The hidden worm oft' lurks in some fair tree 
Gnawing the lift, unstayed : — ^'tis thus with misery. 
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And sorrow hath it's smiles ; but these are worse 

Than songs of mockery firom the maniac's den ; 
They are but pageantry to deck the hearse^ 

And glisten o'er the death they hide within ! 

And sunken eyes beam brightly; — Oh ! but then 
'Tis time to dash the tear-drop from our own ; 

To hollow out in earth a grave's dark den^ 
Where sculptured sorrow shall bedeck the stone ; — 
Such sparkle is life's last^ — ^it glimmers^ and is gone. 



There came a gentle flushing o'er her cheek. 
But not of health ; — ^it shone so sofUy clear^ 

So faint the glow that mark'd it's varying streaky 
So pure and lovely, as if nought was there. 
To warn the gazer of approaching fear : — 

And yet, at times, her large and languid eye 
Would with an earthless brilliancy appear ; 

While her fair skin's too pure transparency. 
Revealing each blue vein, look'd more than humanly. 



And then — that fearful then, — ^her friends could see 
Pale Sorrow's canker busy with their child. 

And vainly watch'd with trembling agony. 
And pale foreboding, till no hope beguil'd : 
But yet to them she sigh'd not ; still so mild. 

That when they urged fond soothing to her pain. 
She chid not at it's uselessness, but smiled. 

And gave so gratefully her thanks again. 
That all could weep, save her, who felt they wept in vain. 
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Though hope had lost it's substance, to it's shade 

With breathlessness of fear they lingering clung ; 
To other climes they bore the drooping maid. 

To save or soothe, their milder bowers among. 

Where Vevay smiles, with alpine heights o'erhung. 
And loveliness is seen in Summer glow. 

They chose an habitation ; and along 
The blue lake's broad expanse would Helen throw 
The sadly viacant eye, — ^linmeet it*s charms to know. 



But, once more, turn we now to Ganges' scene, — 
Our Soldier there impatient of delay. 

Chiding his boat, that sullen crept between 
The same blank shores it toil'd at yesterday. 
In vain beguiled the tedious hours away, . 

By shooting snipets, divers, kites and crows ; 
Or roused the alligator as it lay. 

Or scared the porpoise, as it playful rose. 
For e'en a pain like his some mortal respite knows ! 



There are some ills in Eastern travelling. 

As Moorcroft, Manning, Fraser can confess ; 
Losing your way, your temper, every thing. 

In trackless paths, or pathless wilderness. 

Nor yet in Europe are the troubles less. 
Bad inns, bad roads, bad cattle,— or, far worse 

Than all such evils in their direst dress. 
The cold condolement of a coinless purse, 
That meets with a reception, chilling like a curse. 
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But these are merely trifles if compared 
With Ganges' unaccountable meandering^ — 

Which brings you to the spot, whence first you steer'd 
After a weary day's unceasing wandering, 
'Twould seem, if one were not afraid of slandering. 

Or giving oiir good Brahmins grave offence. 

That their great Goddess-stream is but philandering ; 

Turning, Ooqiiet ! her course, on sly pretience. 
To win some bathing youth, who lured her amorous sense. 



Yet,*Ganges ! thou art such a mighty river. 
We may not dare revile thee ; at thy birtli. 

Pent up and prison*d, thou resentest ever. 
Not in dull murmurs, like a child of earth. 
But as some infant giant, who puts forth 

His strength in young contention : wild and hoarse. 
From 'midst the Himalayha's icy girth, 

Thou giv'st the foamy promise of thy force. 
White as you mountain-snows that track thee from thy 
source ! 

But in thy power and strength escaped each toil. 

Thou lead^st thy placid majesty along. 
The greeted Queen of millions ! — Fair the soil. 
That sees thee in thy wandering ; and the song 
Of countless Princes, with their vassal throng, 
^ Peals loud in homage from thy peopled shores. 
Wealth, bliss, and purity, reside among 
Thine outstretch'd waters,^— and the earth her stores : 
E'en from her uttermost haunts, upon thy bosom pours. 
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Mighty unto thine end ; we witness thee. 
Empress of Isle and woods !— drear, wild demesne. 

Where monsters roam in fearful tenantry ; 
But trembling man may never dare remain. 
To tempt those awfiil precincts of thy reign. 

Fearless thou provest there thy gather'd power. 
To meet in fight and grapple with the main. 

While each death-struggle tears the shrinking shore; 
Thy bier the Ocean's foam, thy dirge the Baun's wild 
roar! 

Not that Ned dream'd of this ; but pleased at last. 

He saw gay buildings beaming on the shore. 
Far distant yet, but, ere a day had past. 

He gladly hail'd the wished^for Ghazeepore ; 

Then pleased he saw the flag-staff gaily tower. 
And heard the loud retreat at evening beating. 

Blithely the bugle seem'd it*s note to pour. 
When, leaping on the strand with joyous greeting. 
He quite forgot his ills in this so joyous meeting. 



Ned join'd his Regiment, and soon paid to aU 
The graver, sager members of his corps. 

The wonted compliment of formal call ; 
And well th' ordeal of the drill he bore. 
Seeming so very steady, that before 

A year had half elapsed he 'scaped the drill. 
To share with Subalterns in duty's tour : 

And for manoeuv'ring, he could halt or wheel 
With any Martinet, that e'er drew Valour's steel. 
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And monthly to his Agents sent he down 
The moiety of his pay, each debt to clear ; 

'Till confident of reformation grown. 
Too confident, alas ! he threw off fear. 
And bade the mien of gayer life appear ; 

Again he thought of horses, and again 

The cry of hounds came grateful to his ear ; 

Till arguing caution down, that wam'd in vain. 
Once more he bought a nag, and scour*d along the plain. 



" 'Tis but the saving of a month or more. 

And surely Agents cannot but assent ; 
I need a horse, of course^ at Ghazeepore : 

Besides, on exercise my heart is bent. 

And who would baulk a wish so excellent. 
For cold economy and vile Rupees ! 

On future prudence I'm so all intent. 
That now a little pastime if you please : 
Enough of dull attention ; come, let's stand at ease ! 



He met acquaintances, we ask not whom ;• 
Some quondam friends of Barasett, I ween, 

Not your staid fellows, burying in gloom 

The first blithe moments of their youthful scene : 
But boon companions, with a hearty mien 

Of blushless scorn at prudence and of thought ; 
Real ripe enthusiasts, who, for pleasure keen> 

For ever after each allurement sought. 
Nor dream'd of wooing then, — ^but clasp'd it as they 
caught. 
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And they were fond of Loo ! and so was Ned, 
And Loo's a proper game for making money ! 

It keeps one cleverly away from bed. 
And neighbours' looks, when losing, are so funny. 
While Pam, and flushes, hookahs, brandy-paunee. 

Pass the late hours so pleasantly away ; 
That all is happiness, save when to dun ye. 

Comes a cursed I. O. U. on reckoning day. 
And nothing then is left, but that last bore, — to pay ! 



But Oh ! that precious thing entitled Tick, 
Which some call credit; though I*m puzzled why ; 

For when the purse grows slender, and is sick 
Of it's bright load, and youngsters cast an eye 
On others* goods, without a coin anigh, 

'Tis then they think of credit, and essay 
In truly creditable mode to buy ; 

They leave their names, and take the goods away. 
On Tick, which means, too oft', they never mean to pay ! 



Or as they say, forsooth, ^* when 'tis convenient ;" 
But that ^' convenient" moment may not come ; 

Or their posed memories may grow so lenient. 
So deaf to every call, so shut in gloom. 
That bills may knock, and never find at home 

The- payment which they come for : so it is, 
A rock that many split on, and a doom 

That waits some creditors, who sigh at this ; 
But these may wail their loss, they merit but to miss. 
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If such alone were sufferers, well and good; 

For 'tis they lead the young aspirant on. 
And his worst folly is their daily food. 

What if they lose by dozens ? let but one 

Redeem his o'ercharged debt, and he has won 
A fortune by the fool ! Our Ned grew deep 

And deeper in such Tick, nor yet had done. 
But as the gulf sheVd darker, with one leap, 
He headlong sought to rush, to ruin, and to sleep ! 



There came a towering Buggy to the station^ 
Which topt all others on the Evening road ; 

He saw, admired, and bought for recreation ; ' 
While, ever and anon, his skill he shew'd 
In driving Tandem, till each gazer glow'd 

In dust and terror at his whirling speed : 
Ned now was all the go, and his abode 

A scene of gambling, where he took the lead. 
At Billiards, Dice, and Cards; and leam'd to freely bleed. 



Ned's Tandem, terriers, stud, were all the talk ; 

His seniors eyed him, and the young ones stared ; 
And many pitied, but they fail'd to baulk 

The course of headlong ruin he had dared. 

And there were other pleasures which he shared, 
Prime Tiffen parties, soaking with pale a]e. 

Where youngsters ripe for revelry repair'd. 
And Ned presided, lengthening the regale 
From midnight until morn, with song and shout and 
tale. 
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Though pay-day monthly came, yet on that day 

No bright Rupees e'er glisten'd on his board. 
But many a bill, that lengthened as it lay. 

With don, and I. O. U, an awful hoard ! 

That monthly grew in bulk, and monthly bored : 
Then tried he long excuses, and pretences. 

And poor evasions, which his pride abhorr'd ; 
First linked to meanness, that with debt commences. 
Then stooping to tell lies, in all their moods and tenses ! 



And there were burning thoughts and shrinking eyes. 
Steps that recoU'd, and sought not to be seen ; 

Or, if they met, that donn'd the flimsy guise 
Of cold indiflTrence, and a careless mien. 
While all was unavailing shame within : 

His better friends bow'd coldly, and the few. 
Whom it were pride to please, had fled the scene ; 

Till now his choice associates were a crew. 
Like leeches that assail'd, and were as loathsome too. 



To such poor Ned was yet a tempting prey. 
His Tandem, hookah, horses, were the bait : 

And soon they leagued in fearful odds at play, 
Leading the fool resistless to his fate : 
First went the Buggy in some silly bet. 

And next each horse an adversary gain'd : 
Harness and hookah then disdain*d to wait ; 

All disappear'd, till not a wreck remain*d. 
And he was sighing left, for friends no longer feign'd. 
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" What ! nothing left to bet! no trinket, ring ! 
No watch, spoons, plate ! what, nothing! nothing 
more ! 
Adieu, my lad !" and thus they took to wing, 
Boasting their easy spoil, and counting o'er. 
In open glee, the plunder of his store : 
He heard his Tandem on the neighbouring road. 

And knew it's rattle, as it near'd his door. 
He mark'd it whirling past with grinning load, 
'Midst jeers and triumphing, that pierced him like a 
goad. 

Just at this juncture of his sinking fate. 

Arrived an order, — no unwelcome sound, — 

To 'siege some fort, that barr'd it's rebel gate. 
And, treason-mann'd, gave bold defiance round : 
And, in the bustle, Ned some respite foundj 

From thought, and debt's late unremitting care ; 
While e'en a sullen light his prospect crown d. 

He join'd the busy field, — ^it was to dare 
The Soldiers braver fate, and hail oblivion there. 

Hiss'd the loud shot, it*s death-fraught anger sped. 
The loosening wall sank tremblingly away ; 

Each frequent bolt more wide the havock spread. 
Till round the gaping breach, in fragments lay 
It's boasted strength, 'midst ruin and dismay. 

Prepared and ranged, our columns close for fight. 
And slowly move, advancing to their prey ; 

Hot expectation pants, the breach's height 
Is thick with many a spear, and sabre flashing bright^ 
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And who the foremost of th' assailing host^ 
Now plunging to the fosse^ now near the wall? 

Whose the bright weapon that^ in gleaming boasts 
Uprear^d it's pointy as if to prove to all^ 
He courted Fate^ impatient for his fidl ? 

And who now rushing madly firom the band. 
Dared the fierce breach, as though it were a hall 

Of beauty and of revel, pleased to stand. 
And fearless woo the death, that threatened from each 
brand? 

Poor fool ! 'tis vain, such honour'd fate to thee 
Were well denied, it is not yet thine hour ; 

Thou hast to sink in deeper misery, 
A fall less noble shall thy heart o'erpower. 
And prove how vain thy maniac wishes tower : 

The fort hath fallen, removing from it*s site 

The troops disperse, their scene of warfare o*er ; 

And Ned reverts to care ; in bitterest spite 
Cursing his wayward star, which set not in the fight. 



Once more, as often tried, he fled from thought. 
Amidst intemperance to escape from all ^ — 

From Mars to Bacchus tum'd, — ^nor vainly sought 
The willing god, — yet — ^not in festive hall. 
But when his spirits seem'd to flag or fall. 

He drench'd them in a sullen, lonely bowl ; 
Till foul oblivious dreams obey'd his call. 

Or gorged, like beastial wretch, that spurns control. 
He sunk to lead-like sleep, in wreck of shame and soul. 
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Sucli^ dastard drunkenness is soon betray'd ; 

The swerving step^ — ^the flush'd and burning eye^ 
Suit not the mark'd precision of parade^ 

Or lengthen'd march where crowding hosts are<nigh. 

And all bespeaks officious scrutiny. 
Remarks at first were few^ and observation 

Just looWd it's silent censure ; — ^by and by 
Reproof and threats were loud, — ^till irritation. 
Stung at if s own disgrace^ drank deeper in vexation. 



Now lonely, outcast, scouted by hi« corps. 

Apart from all, day after weary day. 
Our victim joumey'd on, in feeling sore. 

To distant post, where they had bent their way : 
, And now approach'd, each marked his new home lay 
In pleasing prospect o'er the well-smoothed plain ; 
Ned cast a sorrowing glance, for morning's ray 
Beam'd brightly o'er that scene, to mock his pain : — 
No haven there for him, — ^his lone heart sunk again ! 



His soul was sick within him, and his cheek. 
Pale, wan, and haggard, shew'd few traces there, 

Of Edward in his youth : — unnerved and weak. 
He toil'd along the path,— nor deign'd to share 
The aid they proffer'd now with pitying air. 

He was heart-broken,— yet his proud glance fell 
Pever'd and flush'd on earth, unskill'd to bear 

Or looks of fancied scorn, or such as tell 
Of pity which he spum'd, — to him a very hell ! 
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It is at such a crisis of our fate^ 

When hearts are wrung with unavailing care. 
When the torn feelings, in their tortured state. 

Would se^n unfit another blow to bear. 

And one pang more would bring destruction there 
It is at such an hour, as if to try 

How the soul's temper yet it's ills will dare. 
Fate brings it's worst, it's deadliest terrors nigh. 
Beyond our wildest fears, to 'whelm with misery ! 



For,— hark ! that voice ! that well known voice again ! 

" £dward !"— — he started wildly from his mood : 
''Edward !" he turn'd to mark, nor turn'd in vain : 

A form pass'd slowly by him, as he stood. 

Upborne in last of life : as senseless wood. 
Or imaged stone, he paused in stupor dread, 

'Twas Helen ! 'twas herself ! but scarce endued 
With look or voice of life. As of the dead ; 
He caught one wistful glance ; and then the vision fled. 



'Twas Helen ! but how here ? nay, short the tale. 
We left the maid afar in that mild clime. 
Where dwells the Switzer in his peaceful vale ; 
But vain it's charms, it's scenery sublime. 
To check the fated withering of her prime : 
A warmer sun they sought, and now, o'er sea. 

They bore the drooping maid : but from that time. 
So weak her shadowy form, that it might be 
The very air that fann'd might bring eternity. 
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Then rumours rose of Edward's gather'd shame. 
She heard the anguish'd tale : till then, her heart 

Had borne up undismay'd, but her worn frame 
Now sunk for aye, — and life prepared to part : 
Yet would the. big tears come, while vain the art. 

To hide her bursting sorrow, or it's cause. 

She saw him, — heavens! and. how! — ^a barbed- dart 

Werenot so fearful as that moment's pause, 
^Twas as the lightning's shaft, which pierces while it awes. 



But why extend, — why lengthen here the tale ? 

The maid is gone ! -and Edward,^ — hark ! that 

sound 
Of solemn music, mingling with the gale I 

And hark the drums' low roll, that echoes round. 

Like distant thunder o*er the deep profound ! 
Again, — a shrilly note swells wild on high. 

Now sinks to silence, as in sadness drown*d ; 
And lo ! emerging from the path hard by, 
A slow band pass to view, and marshal mournfully. 



They seek a fresh dug grave with solemn tread ; 

But yon unmeasured tenor of their pace. 
That times so ill with anthem for the dead ; 

Those downcast looks, — the tear o'er furrow'd face. 

Where few the tears that ever found a place. 
Bespeak a more than sorrow for the gone ! — 

It was so dread a close of earthly race. 
They whisper it in low mysterious tone. 
As though it were a tale too fearful to be known ! 
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But a few hours had past since^ o'er that road. 
Another sorrowing band a corpse convey'd ; 

Not then the martial pomp had slowly trod^ 
But pure as late the bosom of the maid» 
The waving plumes her virgin bier display'd. 

And Edward stood in agony beside ; 
While every thought rush*d wildly to upbraid. 

He cursed himself and life ! with fearful stride 
He fled the harrowing scene to damning suidde ! 



What were hia feelings in that awful hour ! 

Oh ! who shall drag them to the shrinking view ? 
His past years throng'd before him^ telling o'er 

His every fault and failing, till they grew 

Crimes to his sicken'd fancy ! Then he drew 
A hurried picture of the bliss he'd lost : 

The future lour'd, o'erveil'd with saddest hue ; 
The form of Helen still that future cross'd : 
He tum'd, he fled from life, for life appall'd the most. 



Complete the Drama now, my task is o'er : 
It may be I have waked an idle strain. 

And told of debt and dissipation's power. 
Their folly and their fate, perchance in vain : 
It may be I have touched a theme of pain. 

In this my Satire on our Indian youth : 
Alas I howe'er the Poet's song may feign 

It's lay of fancied sorrow, yet, in sooth, 
fsnrh careless Ruin here is tale of bitterest truth. 
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THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 



Oh ! that a dream so sweet, so long ei^joy'd. 
Should be so sadly ^ crueUy destroy'd ! 

Lalla Rookh, 



<( 



I TELL you, CLeary, they are the finest women 
in the world,'', said the old Major, authoritatively, 
as he adjusted the snake of his hookah under the 
right arm of his very roomy Bareille^ chair ; and after 
gulping down his tenth bumper of Madeira, since the 
removal of the table-cloth. 

" So you are often pleased to assert. Major," replied 
the other ; " but it would require double even of your 
lengthened sojourning in this country, and a goodly 
portion also of your Bengalee habits, before I could 
consent to believe our Hindoostanee damsels to be 
even passable. But there is no accounting for tastes !" 

"Tastes!" reiterated the Major: "why it is no 
matter of conjecture ; 'tis downright irresistible, po- 
sitive fact. Ask young Amorett, there, at the bottom 
of the table, what he thought of the pretty Golaub, 
the other evening, at Rajah Nob Kissen's Nautch ?" 

Amorett heard not a syllable. He might have been 
thinking of Golaub at the moment, but, at all events, 
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he was too deeply immersed in meditation to attend to 
the Major, even on this his own too admired topic. 

" Mr. Vice,'' cried the Major, addressing himself to 
the Vice-President, — " will you do me the kindness 
to touch the elbow of your right-hand neighbour, 
and respectfully apprise him, that I wish to interro- 
gate him as to the charms of his adorable Golaub ?'^ 

This appeal roused the attention not only of the 
ruminating young Officer, but of the whole Mess-table. 
The eyes of all became addressed, first to the Major 
and soon to the now blushing and confused youth at 
the right hand of the Vice-President. 

'^ Amorett,'' resumed the Major, ** you are a well 
read young gentleman, and must decide a knotty 
point between O'Leary and myself: while you were 
silently in perusal of Golaub's dark eyes, at the Ra- 
jah's, the .other evening, did you admire them, because, 
as Alison says on Taste, there was an association of 
pleasing ideas with their beaming and beauty, or that 
you positively and de facto found them lovely in 
themselves ? 

" By the powers ! he found them lovely in them- 
selves!" roared out a merry, satirical-looking Lieu- 
tenant, at the middle of the table, " for he has been 
writing Poetry upon Eastern Beauty ever since the 
Nautch. It was only yesterday, at the Main-Guards^ 
he seized upon the envelope of the Guard Report as a 
record for the hallowed breathings of his Muse ; and 
good luck be praised ! — ^but I have it here !" 

" For Heaven's sake I give it to me!"— cried Amo- 
rett ; — " nay, nay, do not shew it !" 
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** Mr. President,'* continued the Lieutenant^ " have 
I your valued permission to delight, this good conir^ 
pany with the inspirations of our Amorett's Muse, 
breathed upon, as it has been, by the touching beauty 
of the incomparable Lady of the Naiutch ?^ 

*^ Of course !" — "certainly !''— "begin !— begin !*" 
was echoed from every part of the Mess-table. The 
Lieutenant rose up, and adjusting himself theatrically, 
for the effective and proper recital of the verses in his 
hand, now commenced gravely and sonorously, to 
repeat the following lines. 



** EASTERN BEAUTY, 

''There may be Bosoms^ that will not confess 
The East's fond claim to maiden loveliness ; 
There may be bosoms, that shall lightly hail 
Such Beauty,^ — hallow'd but in minstrel tale : 
These,— 'midst the fairer visions of the West, 
Where Love beams lustre from a snowy vest. 
But little deem our Sun can lavish charms. 
O'er flowers, — where tints but deepen as it warms 3 
But there is Beauty — Oh ! who durst deny 
The speaking magic of the deep dark eye ? — 
Of the veil'd look, — ^that, stealing to the soul. 
Breathes — unassiuning there, — a soft control ? ' 
That will not seek your glance, — biit, as it meets. 
Lingers awhile in lovcj — nor yet retreats. 
Ere it's too dangerous sleepiness of gleam 
Instil the lull, — ^the languor of a dream ; 

o2 
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A Form half-bow'd-^receding from the view. 
Or marked beneath the veiYs scarce shadowy hue> 
Where^ seeming lovelier in their soften'd grace^ 
Beam forth the features of a Houri face ; 
A little hand, — that trembles to the touchy 
To tell fond thoughts,— yet shrinks to find them such ; 
A dove-like bosom, where a mimic load 
Of swelling ripeness rears it's twin abode. 
Breathing young sighs of tenderness, as pure 
As ever Love from innocence could lure. 
All this is Beauty, — or the charm it gives, 
. Too warmly wakes to life, too wildly lives I" 

" Bravo ! Bravo !^ resounded round the table. 
" But where is Amorett ?*" exclaimed, at once, half a 
dozen enquiring voices. — " Why the man is seriously 
off in a pet ; — hell have you out, my friend !^ ob- 
served the Major, to the satirical looking Lieutenant. 

** Nay, I hope the poor lad is not annoyed," said 
the latter ; *' but he is off sure enough, and you must 
defer the deciding of your sage argument, I fear. 
Major, until some better opportunity." 

At Gun-fire, in the morning after the conversation 
just detailed, and which occurred at the Mess-table of 
one of the Regiments of Native Infantry stationed at 
Secrole, in the vicinity of Benares, a small detach- 
ment of Sepoys was seen moving off the Parade-ground 
in the direction of the holy city. The men were 
accoutred as for a march, being provided with their 
knapsacks, well stuffed with brass lotahs, cloths, and 
that most necessary accompaniment, the hookaJh. An 
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Elephant) laden with the tents of the party, and four 
Camels, which^ in a string, were carrying the single- 
poled tent and routee of their OflScer, paced slowly 
along by the side of the men, as they crossed 
pyer the extensive Parade-ground of the station, and 
entered the suburbs of the city, at the road leading 
towards Doorgakhoond. Straggling behind, and 
guided each by a half-naked boy, or miserable looking 
woman, were a few tattoos, — the poor fleshless ponies 
of the country, which the savings of certain of the Se- 
poys had enabled them to purchase for the sake of 
loading them with pots and pans, brass vessels, cotton 
quilts, and other such appurtenances, for the conve- 
nience and consolation of the line of march. 

In the farther rear, toiled on, slowly, three or four 
heavily laden hackeries, or native carts, piled up into 
shapeless pyramids with charpoys, the primitive beds 
of Asia, and overgrown bundles enclosed in coarse 
brown blankets. In one of the hackeries, which was 
rudely barricadoed up at the sides with a few mats, rode 
the closely-veiled, but peeping family of one of the 
half Mussulmaun, half Portuguese drummers of the 
detachment. Several beardless lads, their bundles 
braced on their backs with broad tape, something in 
the fashion of a knapsack, and with small white linen 
caps, lil^e the undress ones of the Sepoys, placed 
buckishly on the summit, or knob, of their well-tied 
hair, and clad in quilted chintz jackets, and thick 
sepoy shoes, were sturdily pacing along by the side 
of the soldiers ; and, by striving to catch the military 
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6tep of their relatives in the ranks, and adopting the 
air and swagger of their accoutred ensamples, to prov6 
that they were right good aspirants for the honour of 
a Camp, and the future dignity of enlistment. In 
fine, the whole picturesque group, as it moved along, 
was just what may be frequently witnessed in the vi- 
cinity of a large military cantonment, on the occasional 
detaching of a Treasure, or other escort; or on the 
wonted marching qf a relieving party for a distant 
guard. 

A few paces in the front of the detachment, rode 
the Commanding Officer : rather juvenile, it would 
have seemed in the eyes of the steady grey veterans 
of other times, for the charge of so many men. He 
was a light, florid, fair-haired young man, of twa or 
three and twenty, probably, who appeared to be on 
good terms wij:h himself, and all the world ; and not 
at all displeased with a new pair of grenadier wings, 
which his late fortunate promotion to a Lieutenantcy, 
and appointment as a subaltern to the right Grenadier 
Company, had authorised him to append to his regi- 
mentals. A nearer view of his person, and his turn- 
ing round to the Sepoys to caution them against strag- 
l^ling, as they were approaching the mint, at the en- 
trance of the city, betrayed that he was no other than 
the poetic Mr. Amorett, whose effusions had been 
figuring away at the Mess-room on the preceding 
evening. The good humour depicted on his counte- 
nance proved, however, that his temporary irritation at 
the liberty taken with his Muse, had long since sub- 
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sided into forgetfulness of the offence. In fact, it 
had disappeared before going to bed, on the offending 
party himself going .over to his ^ungalow, to laugh 
him out of his ill temper, and while away a midnight 
hour or two, with brandy-paunee^ and some of the 
best of Mr. Vanderhausen^s Chinsurah cheroots. 

At the period we are now describing, his Highness 
Omrut Rao, Ex-Peishwah of the M ahrattah states, was 
permitted by . the British . Government to reside at 
Doorgakhoond, a. place, in the western suburbs of the 
holy and extensive city of Benares. On the deposir 
tion of this Prince from his brief assumption of su- 
preme sovereignty among jthe Mahrattas, who, from, the 
first, had only looked uponJiimas the tool and page« 
unt of a party, he had thrown himself upon ihe En- 
glish, and the. Company allowed him a princely pen. 
sion of some lacs of Rupees annually ; with liberty to 
remain near Benares, with two or three hundred of 
his more faithful followers and. dependants. Partly 
for. the purpose.of protection and respect, but more, it 
is presumed, as a salutary check upon himself, or the 
possible irregularities of his crowd of retainers, a 
guard of honour of about an hundred men, commanded 
by a subaltern Officer, was regularly furnished to his 
Highnessfromthe Sepoy Regiments at. Secrole» The 
instructions of the Officer on.this duty were simply to 
pay due honour to .his Highness on every occasion ; 
to turn out the Guard for a royal salute, on the Prince 
passing to audfrom his residence; and to. report to the 
Political Agent, the head civil authority of the pro- 
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vince,— -any movement of the Ex-Peishwah's camp, or 
unwonted accession to the number of his followers. 

It was to take this duty, and relieve the former 
guard, that the detachment under Lieutenant Amorett 
was now directing it's course to Doorgakhoond. But 
they had been warned also, on this occasion, of an ad- 
ditional service for which the party was designed. 
His Highness, or the Maharajah, as he was com- 
monly called, urged either by a sense of weariness at his 
state ot honorary imprisonment at Benares, or led by 
the spirit of political intrigue, with which, it is only to 
be wondered that this deposed sovereign was not oftener 
actuated, had solicited the Governor General in Coundl 
for permission to visit some holy shrine at Bundle- 
cund, ia the neighbourhood of the Fort of Kallinger. 
His application had been complied with ; and so little 
was justly apprehended from his desire to move, that 
no additional restriction, or increase to the Guard, was 
imposed. Care only had been taken that the officer on 
such duty should be fitted for it's performance ; and 
as it fell by mere routine of the roster on Lieutenant 
Amorett, who was considered intelligent enough, and 
otherwise unobjectionable, his name appeared in orders 
for the service. In about an hour from the time 6f 
quitting Secrole, the Sepoys had reached the open 
space before Doorgakhoond, and after passing the walls 
of several suburban palaces, and garden residences ol 
a few of the richer Nobles and Baboos of Benares, 
they found the old Guard paraded in due readiness 
for their reception. The mutual salutes and inter- 
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change of orders then took place between the respec- 
tive officers. The sentries of the late party were re- 
lieved by the men newly arrived ; the common com- 
munication of news and camp gossip had rapidly taken 
place, and a sliort jtime heard the drum and fife of the 
relieved detachment playing merrily, as it departed, 
and woupd it's way from out the tope of M angoe 
trees,*-"which was the usual site for encamping his 
Highne8s*s Honorary Guard. The place was, there- 
fore, soon left in undisturbed possession of Lieutenant 
AmcHrett and his Sepoys. 

The little scene at the Mess-table will have betray- 
ed a few of the peculiarities of our hero to the obser- 
vation of my readers. He was, in serious truth, at 
this stage of his Indian career, a perfect philo-Asiatic. 
If he could have applied himself as perseveringly to 
the cultivation of the higher Oriental literature, as 
he did to the adoption of all the attainable habits, and 
common customs of the natives around him, he would 
have proved a second Sir William Jones ; or even as 
profound an Orientalist as the sage Gilchrist himself. 
But although his literary attainments in the Persian 
and Arabic languages were far from despicable, yet 
the Orientalism of young Amorett rather consisted 
of a desire to become half Hindoostanee and native 
himself, than to prove himself a dry explorer of their 
literature. Thus he frequently arrayed himself in 
the costume of the country ; and was once se- 
verely reprimanded by his Commanding Officer, for 
parading through the city as a young Mussulmaun 
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Banka, or beau of the first water^ in a rich Benares 
turban, kinghanb, pyjamah, and silken jamah. ^ For 
several months, Hindooism became his delight ; and^ 
while, under it'^s influence, he would partake of no^ 
thing that could ofiend the religion or tenets of 
Hindoo. 

Thus, beef became his avowed detestation, and, for 
weeks together, he deserted the Mess in disgust, simply 
because a roasted pig was one day unhappily disclosed 
to his view, on the removal of the dish-covers, at 
some important Mes&-entertainment to an Inspecting 
General Officer, who was said to be partial to pork. 
How long he would have remained a. Hindoo is un-^ 
certain, had not the seductive glances of some dancing 
girl,-— « young Mussulmaunee, of a Luckhow Nautch 
set,— completely withdrawn him from the holy ob^- 
servances of Brahma, to the more voluptuous allurings 
of the Prophet. . At the present juncture of our tale, 
although he was assuredly somewhat smitten with the 
dark eyes and raven ringlets of the younger daughter 
of the old Colonel of his Regiment ; yet his heart, on 
the whole, was as purely Asiatic as ever : and never 
perhaps were the day-dreams of a young Oxonian, 
when wandering solitarily in his College groves, more 
devotedly given to the secret adoration of certain blue 
eyes, which he had fallen in with during the last long 
vacation, than were the ceaseless thoughts of our 
Amorett silently addressed in homage to the dark- 
haired daughters, and veiled beauties of the East. 
Jt.is true, he had never yet fallen in with any who 
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came completely up to his fancied standard of perfec* 
tion, — ^but then he had heard of the peerless damsels 
of Cabul and Cashmere^-^-nay, rumour, or, more pro^ 
perly speaking, the gossiping scandal of the Delhi 
Cantonments, had lately whispered to him a tale of 
mystery connected with one of the lovely Princesses 
of the royal house of Timour itself. The idle ro- 
mance of his disposition, fostered as it had been by the 
too dangerous leisure incidental to his military life, 
and warmed almost to feverish irritation by the coun- 
try, the climate, and those, novel circumstances and 
situations, in which he was daily thrown, all concurred 
to awaken in him a turn of mind as truly un-English, 
as altogether un-European, as could be imagined. Hif 
fancy in solitude dwelt solely on stolen looks from 
the latticed heights of some eastern Haram : the tink- 
ling sounds of the sitar, or mundul, dwelt sweetest oq 
his ear ;— the mysterious and shadowy gloom of the 
Zenanah seemed far dearer to him than the now 
faintly remembered attractions of the fairest even of 
his native home. Fortunately, all with him was 
but a dream ;. for fact had, happily, little to do with 
his admiration. Unlike many of his young contem- 
poraries in the army, his aspirations were too soaring, 
too visionary in their nature, for any unlucky entan- 
glement in India. But still his separation from all 
nearer friends, and the frequent solitariness of his 
military duties in the upper provinces, had seduced 
him, in sheer idleness, to give such loosened reins to 
his Asiatic day-dreaming and follies, that at last, if 
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his digtempered imagination could have been exposed 
to view, it would have betrayed itself as a receptacle 
cmly for the wildest imagery of Moore's LaUah Rookh^ 
or the enchantment and characteristic scenery of the 
Arabian Nights* Entertainments. 

On the second day after the arrival of the new 
guard at Doorgakhoond, the whole Camp was ordered 
to be held in readiness for marching. The Maha- 
rajah, Omrut Bao, had determined to move at once ; 
thus his followers and family were to break ground in 
tlie evening, and encamp in .the open space before the 
grove of trees, so as to form into marching order, and 
be prepared for regular departure early on the ensuing 
morning. Towards night, however, it was announced 
to Lieutenant Amorett, that a person of consequence 
from the £x-Peishwah was in attendance, desiring to 
communicate with the officer of the Guard. On his 
admission, he apologised, in the name of his Highness, 
for a change in his intentions ; and mentioned that the 
illness of the young Princess, who had lately joined 
them from the Dekhan, was the unfortunate, and un- 
avoidable cause. She had been attacked with fever 
on the way : and, in consequence of severe continued 
indisposition on her arrival at Benares, it had been 
found necessary to postpone her marriage with the 
Maharajah^s eldest son. A sudden relapse, which 
had just taken place, had induced his Highness to 
coimtermand the march for the present. 

<< Give my respects to the Maha Rajah,^ said the 
Lieutenant ; ^^ I shall be ready with my escort, when- 
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ever it his Highness' pleasure to commaod it. I 
hope the Princess is not seriously indisposed.^ 

'< She is said to puffer from increased fever,^^ replied 
the Miniater ; <<but little was communiqatedto me on 
the subject.'' 

'^ Humph r said the young Officer; and, after a short 
pause, ^^ is she not betrothed to the young Prince, 
who was in attendance upon his Highness this morning, 
when the Guard saluted the Maharajah in passing?'' 

The confidential Minister, Simuckjee, in the true 
diplomatic gravity of his sect, was not disposed to be 
more than necessarily communicative. JBLe stiffly, 
but politely, answered, that she had been betrothed 
to the Prince several years ago ; but, as customary, 
had only lately been allowed to join the family. Her 
illness had hitherto prevented all festivities, asi well as 
the final ceremonies of the marriage. 

*'She is very beautiful, 1 have understood," ob- 
served Amorett, 

" So it is believed," rejoined the Minister. 

^^ Is she so young as they describe her ?" enquired 
the Lieutenant. 

" I know not her Highness' age," was the brief 
reply. 

" About twelve, or thirteen, they tell nie," perse- 
veringly continued the young man. 

"Indeed I" was the still colder reply of the keen 
looking little old gentleman, who was once famous in 
the Dekhan for his diplomacy and intrigues.— «" But 
shall I retire from your presence P May I take leave ?" 
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said he^ bending as in salutation, and apparent anxiety 
to withdraw. The wonted compliments ensued, and 
the Minister ceremoniously left the tent. 

During the whole of the next night, our hero did 
nothing but dream of the beautiful sick Princess. 
Nor were his waking thoughts less devoted to her 
image. He fancied her, as a matter of course, to 
be lovely as the fevered imagination could suggest. 
She was young, — of this he had positively been as- 
sured; — ^she was beautiful, — ^he had heard that too; 
or fancied he had heard : it was a thing of course, as 
much a matter of fact to his conviction, as if he had 
seen her, and dwelt for days in silent admiration of 
her loveliness. There were black eyes, — the large, 
languid, deep-fringed, sleepy, soul-breathing eyes of 
the hallowed daughters of Brahma ; that pure trans- 
parency of skin, so peculiarly their own; the hair 
braided back upon her brow, that just peeped between 
the silvery folds of her muslin doputtah; all this 
was as clearly and satisfactorily seen by him, and as 
much established to his mind*s admiring belief, as if 
the Maharajah himself had presented his betrothed 
daughter to his gaze. That very circumstance, too, — 
betrothed ! and her now sinking under fearful sick- 
ness, when at the very point of completing her vows ! 
— ^Nay, at this very moment, also, the whole Camp 
anxiously awaiting her recovery, and hanging, as it 
were, breathlessly, on her very existence ! — There was 
something so touching, so interesting in the whole pic- 
ture, that he dwelt on it till the little Princess became 
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^s intensely an object of solicitude to the young Eng- 
lish Soldier, who had never seen her, as she could 
have beenj almost to her very friends, or the attend- 
ants immediately about her person. 

It is fortunate that the Mahrattahs have less of the 
characteristic Eastern jealousy, and anxiety to seclude 
their females from observation, or even remark, than 
most other nations of Hindoostan, or umbrage must 
have been conceived at a couple of, very respectful, cer- 
tainly^ but rather anxious^ enquiries, which our hero 
ventured to make on the ensuing day, regarding the 
health of the young lady. To the latter, he was in- 
formed in reply, that the fever had just quitted her, 
and that it was expected the Maharajah would order 
the march to take place on the morrow. It was now 
decided that the indisposition of the Princess was evi- 
dently a fever of the intermittent description, and 
thua an early change of air might prove of essential 
benefit in her present state of convalescence. 

On the following morning, they accordingly moved 
off in the direction of Allahabad, and proceeded by 
the accustomed route. Without any event of im- 
portance, they reached that holy city of the Faithful, 
situated at the point of junction of the Jumna and 
Ganges ; and thence journeyed on to Currah, famous 
for it's hundred thousand toinbs, and the sad, and far 

I 

extending token they exhibit of the once sanguinary 
conflicts between the rival competitors for the Mus- 
nud of Delhi. At this place, the Minister, Simuckjee, 
again presented himself at the tent of the British 
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Officer, and enquired if, among the public stores for 
the use of the Sepoys, there were any medicines such 
as were administered at the English hospitals ? 

^^ There are medicines of several descriptions,*" an^ 
swered young Amorett ; " but I trust that no return 
of illness to the Princess induces die present en- 
quiry !" 

The old Minister, I should have remarked, had by 
this time become quite friendly with the officer ; and 
they had frequently ridden together on the line of 
march. Our hero was possessed of a remarkably fine 
Arabian horse, which he rode ably and gracefully, a 
circumstance which had elicited the admiration of the 
Mahrattahs, who are passionately fond of everything 
equestrian. This at last had brought up the Minister 
to the side of the Lieutenant, with a request from the 
Mahrajah himself, to know if the horse could be dis- 
posed of. It was a gift from a relative in the Civil 
service, and consequently might not be sold : but the 
conversations that ensued had begotten quite an inti- 
macy between the intelligent and good-tempered 
Simuckjee and the juvenile Commandant of the Sepoy 
detachment. 

'^ I trust,'' continued the Lieutenant, ** that the 
Princess is not ill." 

"Nay, not worse. Sahib," replied the Minister; "but 
his Highness has been apprised of some far-famed pow- 
der, the pulverised tegument of a certain tree ; more 
efficacious than our vaunted cheritah, as a febrifuge, 
and strengthener of the human frame. The Maha- 
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rajah anxiously waits to hear if your Hospital equip- 
ments can furnish any.^ 

^^His Highness means Bark, possibly,'' rejoined 
the Officer ; " I will immediately ascertain.'' 

He did so, and amongst the medicines, such as 
usually accompany detachments from the head quarters 
of regiments, he found an abundant supply. All £u<- 
ropeans in India, from unhappy practical experience, 
soon acquire a slight general knowledge of the use of 
the commoner medicines ; thus oUr hero was able, on 
offering some Bark to the Minister, to prescribe, with 
becoming gravity, the proper mode of exhibiting it 
to the young and interesting patient. 

Before they reached the banks of the Jumna, he had 
twice repeated his medical assistance to the Princess : 
and these reiterated appeals to him, added to his fre- 
quent solitude in his tent, and the habitual romance 
of his disposition, had at length so fanned into flame 
the interest her situation had first awakened in his 
mind, that he daily looked for his interview with the 
Minister, and the opportunity it afforded of enquiring 
after the young personage, with all the impatience 
and feverish anixety of a lover. 

^^ Is she no better, then ?" said he one day with 
his wonted eagerness ; — ^it almost called a smile on the 
diplomatic countenance even of Simuckjee. "Has 
not the Bark wrought a cure ?" And suddenly, as if 
struck with a happiy and enterprising idea, he ex- 
claimed, " I can give no more of these powerful, and, 
at times, dangerous medicines, thus blindfolded, — and 
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ignorant, at each step, of the projwiety of venturing to 
offer them.'" 

" What mean you. Sahib ?^ questioned the Mah- 
rattah. 

" Why, simply," said the Lieutenant, ** that it is 
now some days since you first applied for this aid from 
our stores, and, if their efficacy has hitherto fsdled, I 
fear there has been error in the treatment." 

<' Sahib!" exclaimed the Minister, half alarmed 
at the manner of his companion, ^Hhe family im- 
plicitly followed your directions, as his Highness' 
servants assure me ; and with religious care and pre- 
cision did I convey every syllable, as yoiu: instructions 
reached me, your servant.'" 

" Nay,'' interrupted our youth, gravely and alarm- 
ingly, " who shall answer for accuracy and correct- 
ness, while oiir communications, on which life and 
death depend, reach their fated object only through 
the idle intricacy of a Court, and the tortuous ave- 
nues of a secluded Haram ?" 

"Tis just," observed the Minister; "but this diffi- 
culty is irremediable*" 

" How !" exclaimed the other, <* are the Mahrattahs 
too, as blind and prejudiced as their weaker Hindoo 
neighbours ? — I deemed that the light of wisdom had 
fallen more brightly and freshly upon them.*" 

"What would the Sahib?" asked Simuckjee, 
looking fixedly at him, as if half divining his pre- 
sent purpose. 

" May I not see my patient ?" abruptly, and at once 
said Amorett. 
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<^ See the Princess !" half screamed the Minister, his 
eyebrows, in their utter astonishment and upraised 
wonderment, almost touching the very rim of his prim 
Mahrattah turban. 

'^ Yes, and why that astonishment ? I would not 
venture such a proposition to a dark and ignorant 
inhabitant of our provinces ; but have not the Mahi- 
rattahs discarded such profanation to all that is wise 
and delicate to their wives and daughters ? Surely, 
thy countrymen seclude not their females like the 
blind, grovelling sons of Brahma or the Prophet ? 
Nay, doth thy Prince wish the betrothed of his soa 
to die lingeringly before him, with the simple means 
of remedy and proffered health within his reach ?**' 

The young Soldier here felt his heart smite him for 
a moment. The picture of the perhaps really suffer- 
ing girl passed before him, and the mummery of his 
present manner and purpose seemed almost sacrile<- 
gious. But the Minister gave him. little time for re<^ 
flection : for he hastily retired, as if fearful to prolong 
so delicate a conference; and the Lieutenant was left 
tp his meditations, and ta issue orders for the ensuing 
day'*s continuance ci their march, together with the 
necessary arrangements preparatory to crossing the 
Jumna. 

Scarcely was our hero seated the next morning at 
his breakfast table, with his hookah, after seeing the 
motley assemblage of Mahrattaha and others safdy 
across the river, ere the Minister was once more an- 
nounced : when, with a secret smile paying over hi? 

p 
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diminutive, but deeply marked features, he frankly 
stated, that, having communicated the conversation of 
the preceding evening to the Maharajah, his Highness 
at once, without the slightest hesitation, had ordered 
that the English gentleman shoidd be admitted to the 
|)resence of his daughters-law. Whether he judged 
as a father, orift a Mahrattah, whose intercourse with 
Europeans had freed him of some of the darker pre- 
judices of the East, cannot now be determined, but 
certain it is, that not a shadow of objection to the 
visit seeined to come across his mind; nor did he af- 
fect even to notice the repugnance of the Minister to 
introduce tlie subject: noon was fixed upon as the 
hour for introducing ow hero, in his new capacity of 
Physiciaii, to the lovely betrothed; and never was 
poor mortal, under any circumstance ff£ trembling ex- 
citation, more nervously affected than Amorett was, on 
the sudden prospect of the realization of all his day- 
dreaming fancies, and in thus being permitted to ap- 
proach and behold the living, real, most lovely person 
of an Eastem Princess ! • . 

There wei*e yet nearly two hours before the flme 
appointed, and, as he paced up and down his tent, 
every moment seemed an age to him. Some youn^ 
Mahrattahs came befbre the awning of his tent-door, 
with their active and beautifully managed Dokhanee 
horses to attract his attention, in there practising their 
W(mted evolutions and amiisemtnts. They went 
through the usual manoeuvres at full speed, in an 
incredibly smlQ space, and almost among the very 
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rc^s used for pitching his tent; sometimes alter- 
nately pursuing and retreating from each other, or ab- 
ruptly turning on their opponents with the rapidity of 
li^tning, the others as quickly and gracefully dart- 
ing gS from the assailants. Again in mazes, perform- 
iflg a figure dmilw to our Dumerical agn of ei^t, and 
then reining short up, at a word, makkig tHeir obedient 
horses curvet, plunge, and bound with all the seeming 
activity of an antelope. But all these feats were to- 
day played off in vain. Amorett saw them not : lie 
was thinking only of the approaching visit ; and of all 
that he pictured to be awaitmg him in the Zenanah 
tent of the Maharajah. • 

The Miniiter, Simuckjec^ was punctual in his at- 
tendance; and, with a beating heart, our hero fol- 
lowed him towards that part of the encampment, 
which was divided off for tha feoxsXes of Omrut 
Rab's fandly. From the outside,«-^for there was a 
wall of canvas, or conmaon katumis, as they tenn 
them, encirdix^ the whole,-*^their daily residence ap- 
peared to-be composed of several small tents, con- 
neeted with, and adjoining a larger one in the centre. 
A'shaumeaneh, or liroad extended awning, with it^s 
usual red border, was stretched in front of the larger 
tent, and formed a sheltering and secluded retirement 
for the Ladies of the family. After passing some 
matchlock-men at the entrance, our two visitors en- 
t^red the outer wall, and the Minister here pausing, 
made over his companion to two. ancient female attend- 
ants, who were appointed to receive him. His tottering 
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and palsied conductresses led him silently through d 
screened avenue, formed by some upright konauts, 
and, on reaching if s end, desired him to wait for a few 
moments, while one of them went forward to ascertain 
if all was in readiness for the admiission of the stranger. 
At this juncture, the beating of his heart could dis*. 
tinctly be heard in the still silence of the Zenanah 
tents, and the seclusion of the curtained walls around 
him. Like many other wished-for enjoyments or op- 
portunities, when within reach and attainment, his 
present situation seemed painful even to distress ; and 
he almost wished himself any where, rather than in 
his present trembling predicament. 

At length, the old woman re-appeared, and slowly 
and ceremoniously conducted the Englishman to the 
inner tent itself. The cheeck^ or bamboo screen of 
the doorway, was raised, and,'entering, he found him- 
self in the presence of the Princess. She seemed 
to be scarcely emerging from childhood, but was de- 
cidedly beautiful, — ^fairer even than an Asiatic could 
be supposed to be, and with an air of command and 
dignity, which our hero had little anticipated so 
young a girl being in possession of. She was seated 
in the eastern manner on a chair, that is, she was en^- 
tirely upon it's seat t one of her feet being thrown 
easily, and not unelegantly, under the other, the knee 
of the latter being raised, gracefully enough, for such 
a position, to the level of her waist. A rich silvei" 
worked Beniu'es veil, or doputtah^ of delicate and 
most beautifvd manufacture, surrounded her head 
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and person generally, though still betrajdng, through 
H's texture, the contour of her lovely and gentle form, 
as well as her entire features, which were not a little 
improved by her large dark— yet, from her late 
indisposition,— softened and languishing eyes. She 
exhibited few signs of being ill, though, perhaps, 
the faint flushing of her cheek, which was occa- 
sioned by it, rather added to, than detracted from, 
her general loveliness. Amorett stood silent and 
abashed near the entrance, nor was he summoned to 
his recollection, until her Highness, turning round,, 
-directed towards him a careless and indifferent glance 
of mere observation, and made some remark to her 
women in the Mahrattah tongue, on the strange looks 
and appearance of the white-haired foreigner. CoU 
lecting himself, he approached her, and, with much 
show of ceremony, taking a chair near her, (which, by 
the bye, they little thought of offering to him,) he com« 
knenced a conversation by endeavouring to stamnier 
forth some set enquiry as to her health. She fidmply 
replied by staring at him; and, on his affecting to take 
her hand, to feel it's pulse, she at first withheld it, as 
in dislike of the liberty, or as objecting to be touched 
by him; and when, at last, she gave it with sovereign 
unconcern, she looked first at him, and then towards 
her suite, as if in cold wonderment of the scene before 
her» In vain he attempted, with studied gentleness, to 
make enquiry regarding her late indisposition ;— she 
iinderstood him not t and at length glancing carelessly, 
jatlmost contemptuously, over his whole person, she 
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desired one of her attendants to motion him to with* 
draw, as if perfectly satisfied with the exhibition of 
the sdianger; in fact, adding, in afew phiin words, that 
she had seen him Icmg enough. It was now time f<nr 
our poor astounded and mortified hero to look his as- 
tonishment :— 4ie rose up and commenced to bow and 
explain his utter surprise, but she coldly made signal 
with her hand, of her permission for him to ^^retire 
from die presence;^ and then, turning round, com- 
menced a conversation, possibly r^;ardinghis iq»pear» 
ance, with the servants and suite around her. 

The fact became too humiliatingly apparent :«-^e 
had been introduced to tiie Princess, as a sight, as 
something to look at, and amuse her in her indisposi- 
tion ! In serious Iruth, the whole circuBi^;ai^ce wtts 
mmspky this. *« When Onmit Raa signified his petwi^ 
sion for the English Officer to< be admitted, agreeably 
^ Ms- request, her H%hBess*s pe<^lje and immediate 
suites deeming it an indignity to their mistress, had 
broiight about sudi adrnktance by addng tiie young 
betrothedj if die would not gmeiously pleaae tolook 
at a <^ Gkov» admee^'' lilen^y a white man,! Thus 
the nmuttitic, the impassioned, the poetic, the love- 
breathing Amorett had been walked into the Zenani^ 
as a led bear, or tame monkey, f&t the honouraUe 
amusement and mere gratification of curiosity of a 
young simple Mahrattah girl, oi some thirteen (Nt 
fourteen years oS age I 

Whether it cured him of his Asiatic mania, I am 
nnt fthle to satisfy my Readers. But this is certain. 
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—the secret of Freemasonry — if there be a secret, — 
is not more holily, more religiously preserved by the 
silent brethren of the craft, than was the history of 
Amoretf s interview with the Princess, and the sad 
denouement of his romance, held sacred, and untold 
ever after to the profane ears of the world, and the 
brother Officers of his regiment ; but, above all, not 
for Empires and ail their sceptres, honours, or wealth, 
would he permit one syllable, one breathing whis- 
per even of it's tale to reach the knowledge, or 
rouse the ridicule of his excellent friend, the satirical 
looking Lieutenant of the Mess-table. 
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THE BHOOTEAH. 

E'en now where Alpine solitudes aioeod, 
I sit me down a pensive hout to spend. 

GOLOBMITH* 

« 

It was on a cold wintry morning in the month of 
January, the wind, as is frequent in mountainous re- 
gions, was blowing in strong gusts, and the ground co« 
vered a foot deep with snow, that, while travelling from 
Almorah towards the Fair annually held in this month, 
in the beautiful vale of Bugesher, I passed a family from 
Bhootan, who had crossed the mountains bordering on 
the Goorkah province of Dotee ; and who had been 
plundered on the way of various articles of property, 
which they had intended to dispose of at the Fair. 
The fanuly consisted of an old, venerable-looking man, 
two middle-aged females, — ^his daughters, and a boy 
of about fifteen years of age. This latter, instead of 
having the sunken eyes, prominent cheek-bones, thick 
lips, and short stout figure, — those usual characterise 
tics of the hill tribes bordering on the South- Western 
territory of China, — ^was singularly well made, and 
even elegant in his youthful appearance. His figure 
was tall and thin, with a fair ruddy cheek, and a large 
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hazel eye, which, in it^^s pleasing and vivid brightness^ 
denoted a boy of no ordinary stamp^ and could not 
but elicit attention from the passing stranger. The 
family excited interest, from their misfortune ; but 
there was something peculiarly striking in every fea^ 
ture of the youth with them, and I could not help 
following him with my eyes, till a bend in the path- 
way, and a narrow defile, had obscured him from my 
observation. 

Journeying onwards, I arrived at the Fair, where, 
after three days^ enjoyment of the scene, I completed 
my necessary purchases, and gratified my curiosity 
by the sight, so foreign to an European eye, of an 
assembled multitude of. Tartars, Afghans, Goorkahs, 
Bhoteahs, Kamaonites, in their varied and national 
Costumes; with the ample display of merchandize 
peculiar to each particular region. Not the least sin* 
gular was the Yak, or choury-tailed Cow, with it''s 
long shaggy hair reaching to the ground ; betraying^ 
when in a recumbent posture, much of the lazy, slug^ 
gish appearance of the Bear, yet possessing, in truth, 
all the agility of the nimblest deer ; and, when urged, 
springing over the highest walls or obstructions with 
the greatest facility. I proceeded from the Fair to^ 
wards the road between Rameshur and Champa wet ; 
^nd after a pleasant march down a mountain path, 
winding romantically over crag and cliff, and passing 
through a forest of tall and majestic deodars, halted 
at the Temples, near lower Bugesher ; where, to my 
•surprise^ I found the family I have already alluded 

p 2 
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to, sitting at the bue of the largest of these holy 
buildings, which was erected in the fissure of a stu- 
pendous granite rode, on the verdant banks of the 
Jetta Gunga ; a mountain stream, clear as crystal, 
that murmured gently by, and was soon lost in the 
windings of if s course. 

The appearance of the old man was sadly chan^; 
his emaciated form and cold sunken eye too plainly 
testified the internal sufferings of a mind ill at ease. 
It was not difficult to discern the source of «uch ex- 
treme grief,— 4iis young grandson was absent from 
the party. On enquiring into the fate of this interesf- 
ing youth, the venerable old man, with tears flowing 
down his cheeks, proclaimed to me his late sad and 
unlooked-for separation, and after many tears and be- 
wailings at his cruel bereavement, reluctantly revealed 
to me the following narrative. His own name, he in- 
formed me, was Gocool Deb, that his family had for 
years and years resided at Goolpultiah Odar, a single 
house in the Eastern range of Bhootan, in the centre 
of a thick forest, equally distant from the rivers Nu- 
jimgod and Kullee, and about twenty miles from each. 
To the same forest, and not very far from his dwell- 
ing, a few respectaMe families had retired, when dri- 
ven from their houses in Dotee, by the cruelty of the 
invading and victorious Groorkahs. Here the aged 
Gocool remained silent for a few moments, for the 
purpose of collecting himself, and at length thus pro- 
ceeded ^■^ 

}' Sixteen years have passed since a stranger of your 
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nation, but disguised, and travelling from the We&t 
towards the Chinese border, havinig been seized at 
Ghooltiah, the frontier town, had escaped from his 
pursuers, and fled for safety to our lonely hut ; where 
wounded, fatigued, and covered with blood, he ar- 
rived at the dead hour of midnight. AU the shelter 
my poor cottage afforded, was freely given to this 
distressed, and apparently superior being, whom for 
months we nursed iHth the tenderest care, and suc- 
cessfully concealed from the bloodhounds who sought 
his.life. His wounds being healed, he then left our 
humble dwelling to pursue some anxious and perilous 
purpose of his journey; but whither he betook him- 
self, or what was his wayward fate, is ^nce all un- 
known to me. Sorely did I at first regret the absence 
of this stranger, whose wonderful knowledge, for he 
spoke of powerful nations far, far to the West, and 
beyond unbounded seas, and his kind and conciliating 
disposition had endeared him to us aUL Alas ! that 
such seeming perfection should have proved but coun- 
terfeit. It was not till some time after his departure 
that the base soul of this too fascinating stranger was 
betrayed to me. My poor Crholab, the youngest of 
my daughters, who is now no ffiore, and lost to me, 
through his means, for ever ! — unable to withst^d 
the treacherous wiles of this insidious tnan, had fallen 
a victim to his arts. She was too, at this time, on 
the eve of union with Janh 3aeei, the Great Goorka 
chieftain, who, hearing of the beauty of the Moun- 
tain Flower, for so was she called by the youth of our 
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vicinity, had demanded her in marriage. But all her 
prospects of happiness and seeming greatness were for 
ever clouded by the fell arts of her destroyer ! A 
short time after the birth of that youth, — but a few 
days ago, the comfort and joy of my declining yearS) 
—my poor Gholab, still grieving for the loss of the 
unworthy object of her affections, sunk to the grave, 
broken-hearted, and in shame. For her loved sake, I 
cherished her surviving boy with the care and fond* 
ness of an indulgent parent, and well did he repay 
the kindness bestowed upon his childhood. Far 
superior to the youths of the neighbouring tribes, he 
isoon became foremost in attacking the bear or tiger ; 
not an expedition was undertaken against these savage 
scourges of the forest, but my boy had planned it, 
and drawing around him his youthful friends, gal^ 
lantly headed their band. Success, too, teemed to 
smile on him in every enterprise and danger, till he 
had raised the fame and consequence of his grand^ 
sire above the compeers of his tribe ; and I would 
fondly confess that he had almost repaid the treachery 
of his own too faithless Father. But, at times, a rest- 
lessness and gloom used to steal over him, as if, in his 
secret meditations, the spirit of his parent breathed 
%ipon him, and he pined for scenes and actions beyond 
his present sphere. A Parsee Merchant had passed 
our cottage door, and told him of the £air-haired 
«trangers of another clime, who had conquered the 
Western countries; and well I perceived that the 
tnind of the excited boy burned with a flame it would 



toon be beyond our power to still or repress. The 
tosuing Fair of Bugesher was often the subject of his 
conversation and anxious anticipation ; and as it was 
my year to attend it on the part of our tribe, he had 
warmly and impatiently solidtied to accompany me. 
<^ Among our little community, it is the custom of 
tome one of the elders annually to take the conduct 
of the few marketable articles^ each wishes to ex-^ 
change for the useful produce of the plains, and this 
year the commission unhappily devolved on me. We 
departed for Bugesher, and, after several days^ travel, 
passing near the dangerous defile of Chomorghur^ a 
troop of plundering Goorkahs seized on our little band, 
and in spite of the bold resistance of my boy, took 
from us not only the slender portion we oiurselves pos- 
sessed, but plundered us of all entrusted to our charge. 
After vainly endeavouring to gain redress from the 
great warrior Peckun Shah, residing at Seelghurree, 
we had determined to return at once to our neigh- 
bours ; but the secret purpose of the youth burned 
in his soul, and he entreated us still to join the Pair. 
We reached it, and I watched the proud youth as he 
hung in silent rapture on the scene, not with boyish 
admiration only at what was novel and unknown to 
him, but with the deep feeling of a mind roused 
from it^s dreams to the intense and grand contempla- 
tion of surpassing reality. To his astonished view^ 
the passing details, the commonest circumstances of 
this busy scene brought wonderment and delight. He 
^wandered near the tents of the strangers, your coun« 
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tiyiiien, as if hift wild and yvnd imagiiiadiMi huHg <hi 
the hope of discovering his secretly worshipped sire ; 
nor was his manly beauty and unusual iqppearance 
altogether unheeded amoQg diem. But thefe must 
have be^i some design busy in his heart, too powerful 
even for the ties that should have bound him to the 
protectors of his youth ; for, r^ardless of the misery 
which so cruel a blow must inflict on us, to our utter 
dismay, he suddenly disappeared from the Fair! Whi* 
ther, or with whom he fled, we know not, and dreadful 
though the thought of such flight, yet we cling even 
to this, rather than admit the more awful supposi- 
tion of a worse fate, and more fearful consummatio9 
to our misery. Ah me, that we should strive to think 
oiur boy has cruelly fled us, rather than give way to 
the apprehension oS a moi^ fatal and eternal separa- 
tion from our hopes. 

^< Tbe fear, top, of now returning to the scorn, or 
suspicion of my neighbours, without the expected pro- 
duce of their labours ! — ^Will they believe the plun- 
der of their property ? — ^Alas ! did not my sense of 
right demand otherwise, how gladly would I now, 
in my misery, abandon the honie of my Fathers, 

tmd— — " 

♦ ♦ * « 

The old man^s mind seemed sinking under his mis- 
fortunes: after some vain efforts, I at length sue*- 
ceeded in partially soothing the violence of his affile* 
tion. Comfort, I could but faintly hold fprth^ but 
having detained him for a few days, till funds were 
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provided to reimburse, in some measure, the neigh- 
bours who had entrusted him with their property, 
and with many a promise to institute enquiry in our 
provinces for the youth, I saw him depart, if not with 
a lightened spirit, yet with more of resignation. It 
would have been cruel to crush all hope, which, 
although it might prove unavailing, would now help 
to soothe the' few remaining days of his life, and at 
least rescue his descending and stricken age from the 
last bitterness of despair. 
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THE BAREILLEE CHAIR. 

Sat down to rest awhile* 

On a rich Chair. 

Shakspkarb. 

It is not the first time that the sage observation has 
been advanced, that most people, at a certain time of 
life, form fancies and predilections which constantly 
sway them, and steal to light, in their daily inter- 
course with others. Thus the Bengalee, whenever 
he visits at a new house, or enters into a strange 
society, after satisfying his curiosity with the folks 
before him, oddly, but invariably, betakes himself 
to the inspection of the drawing-room furniture; 
and though few people attach the paramount impor- 
tance to a portion of it, that he does, yet, without a 
possibility of doubt, the use of what he admires su- 
persedes all others in it's valuable share towards our 
domestic comfort and convenience. The article of 
furniture alluded to, is a Chair; and though his 
friends may smile at him, yet the Bengalee trusts 
that he shall satisfactorily prove, before he quits the 
subject, that there is more value in it, than many 
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unreflecting recumbents on it's luxury may at first 
imagine. 

In the first place, is it nothing, that a Chair is the 
visible sign of our civilization, and superiority over 
the barbarous nations we have conquered ? Is it not 
as much an outward symbol of our proud distinction 
from among the enslaved millions of the East, as is 
the black beaver adornment of the head of our coun* 
trymen, or the carefully preserved shape and fashion 
of our habiliments ? The early savage in his wilds, 
ere the first dawn of reason gleams upon him, casts 
himself beast-like upon the earth, and curtained 
within die gloom of his own uncombed tresses, and 
pillowed upon his arm, reclines in utter carelessness, 
and happy ignorance of comfort. He grovels in the 
dust, or embeds himself amidst the foulness of the 
i^iL But as his mind awakens, or his instinct 
prompts him to selection, he seeks the green sward> 
the sloping bank, or the jutting rock, and resting 
there his limbs, when weary from the chase, sinks at 
length into a sweeter slumber. Soon he adjusts the 
wild bed of heather, prepares and smoothes the grassy 
mound, or decks the unfashioned moss-covered couch^ 
that naturally rises to woo his rest, in some favourite 
grotto of repose. But as the paces of civilization 
advance, then appear the outspread cushions, the 
^dlken and downy luxury of barbaric wealth, the 
eostly Sofa, the " pillowy softness^ of the East^ to- 
gether with the reclining couches for the repast of 
classic Greece and Rome. Still, however, it required 
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the. enlightened love of convenience, and die inge- 
nuity of after ages, to patronize and adopt the mo^ 
dem Chair ; iior can civilized art better employ the 
pi;Q\id advances of it^s talent, even amidst the present 
^^March of inteUect^-^ihaji by suggesting elegant 
improvements, or giving greater comfort and embel- 
lishment to this i]aost estimable of all household fur- 
niture. 

Our Poets, our Lawgivers, our Historians,, have 
ev0r arrayed it in the importance it deserves. In the 
loftiest language of the Drama, and in the measured 
diction of the Muse, we find ifs use allied to the 
mention, and the haughty pomp, of Eangs :— 

^*' Is the Ckofr empty ? is the sword unsway'd ? 
Is the King dead ?" '■ — 

It is thus our Shakspeare puts his solemn enquiry, 
when speaking of that most awful of all political sub- 
jects, — ^the death of Majesty itself, — ^the demise of 
England'^s Monarch! a topic, to which so much 
dread and importance i« attached by law, that it 
were high, treason for the beloved subjects in our 
realm to dilate upon such an event. 

In our public assemblies also, when power has to 
be granted to a leading and chief director, he ^^ takes 
the Chair,^ and lo ! in that one sellable is breathed 
the magic spell of control, his watchword of autho> 
rity I In the ages of fulminating anger from our 
Church, when her dictates brought humiliation upon 
the Acts of Kings, and nobles bent in lowly trembling 
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at her voice— iwhence did the Church, give forth her 
laws,r— ii^hencQ fulminate her wrath, or hurl her ana- 
themas around ? why simply — ** ew Caibedra^^-rrixom 
the Chair ! And it was sufficient that they so pror 
ceeded to.be stamped with the seeming of truth and 
the sanotiop of infallibility. ^^ Ew Cathedra^ was 
enough,-T-^the Qhair was. atill conclusive in it's fiat» 
as it was unanswerable in it's dogma ! 

If we descend to mere domestic and familiar, con- 
sdderatipn of the matter, we have, only to reflect* that 
a Chair receives us for at ha&t one half, or it may be 
more, «f o^^ ^enaiUe «»1 waJang exUtence. Som» 
people, it is true, love to ]:ecline only on a couch, and 
despise the mose erect, but l^s luxurious acconunpdar 
tion of a C^ain But these, I apprehend, dp. not 
desire to think at aU^ and seek a couch only to soothe 
or sleep away their, every thought, aikd, with it, the 
best use and purpose of our being. They have no 
right to decider 

After this most serious explanation, and the deolar 
ratic»i of my deep venerati(H;i for the article of furni- 
ture alluded to^^r-it will not appear wcHiderful that I, 
the Bengalee, am a virHto^o in Chairs. I remember, 
when within my Study and Sanctum ^anctomm, 
there was no possible moving, or traversing the room, 
simply from the many various patterns and descripr 
tions, which at various tunes had been introduced* 
Never i^ere there tidings of a new style of easy Chair, 
or the very rumour even of one in the neighbour- 
hood, or the whole Presidency, that I did not fidget 
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myself, and strain every nerve to be the possessor of 
a similar one. All kinds, characters, and natures of 
Chairs were accumulated in my apartment. There 
were deep and far-receding morocco ones for reading ; 
one or two to draw out and convert into seeming 
couches ; — some tall and conspicuous, with the upright 
and unbending backs of Gothic ages, — ^while others 
appeared to shrink and fall back from their anti« 
quated brethren, as they sunk luxuriously behind. 
There were Morocco, in all it's hues, green, red, yel- 
low, and blue ; — ^there were chintz and rattaned, plain 
and china mat : — ^in fine, where was the pattern that 
I had not ? Even now, when I have long since been 
obliged to forego the indulgence of my hobby, and 
consign many of my pet Chairs to the godown,-*— it 
often occurs that I am tempted to secure a novel 
kind : — ^nay, only the other day produced me the fol- 
lowing odd and extraordinary adventure, and to 
which I intend to dedicate this, and a few other of my 
succeeding pages. 

I had gone to a large .sale at outcry : it was an 
auction at the house of a late military resident at 
Calcutta, one long known and respected there, wh<mi 
death had at last added to his long list of processions^ 
through that^nost melancholy of all neighbourhoods. 
Park Street* The wonted advertisements had ap- 
peared 4 the catalogues of his splendid eBPects and 
household furniture been circulated, with the glowing 
description of his carriages and horses, and the well 
known wines of the deceased. In fact, the hammer 
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of the Auctioneer, was fast conveying over to other 
owners, every description of his property, when I en« 
tered the house, and began wandering through the 
rooms. The family of the deceased had withdrawn ; 
the hall, bed-rooms, and other apartments of the 
house were now filled by the usual attendants at 
scenes of the kind, who were either busily inspecting 
their intended purchases, or sauntering through the 
place in the listless indulgence of curiosity, or the 
mere desire to pass away an idle hour of the morn- 
ing. I stole into the study of the late owner ; the 
auction people had diq>laced much of it's economy, 
and in lotting off the different articles had disar- 
ranged many of them ; yet there was much in the 
very state in which it had been left by it's departed 
possessor ; and it awakened more of serious reflection 
than I had thought to experience, wken on looking 
at a small writing table in the room, there was a note 
in the hand- writing of the deceased, just commenced, 
and abruptly left off, after a few words only. There 
was something impressive in the very sight : it was 
perhaps written, ere the sickness which consigned it^s 
object to the grave, had betrayed it's lurking, but 
too fatal symptoms ; nay, probably it^s sudden and 
alarming approach had abruptly torn away the writer 
from this, his last earthly task ! I strove to dispd 
such melancholy reflections, and fuming from the 
desk, p^ceived an old Bareillee Chair which aU 
tracted my attention. 

It was of the usual style of lacquered or giW^ 
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manufacture from Baxeillee, but must have been 
made with much attention to shape ahd convenience. 
It was a large roomy Chair, with broad and receding 
back ; it^s arms had an invitingly easy dnd shelving 
breadth, to admit of the elbows resting <K>mfDrtably ; 
and, altogether, it was exactly the thing to secure the 
fancy of a virtuoso in these mJEitteHs, like myself. I 
immediately left orders for it to be purchased, and 
by Tiffin time, it had reached my house : where, like 
a child with a new toy, I had not only insil^ted on 
it's displacing my last favourite seat at TifSn, but, 
after that happy meal, I disposed myself quietly, 
to enjoy it's luxurious ease, and in less than ten 
minutes from tbe close of my first chillum, had dropt 
into a most seducing and pleasurable slnmb^r in 
it^s arms. 

I was awflicened bv the " Sahib ! Sahib !^ of a 
clear but small voice, which gently bi*6ke in upon 
my siesta, and solicited my attention. I looked 
round ; there was not a soul near me : I thought it 
might have been fancy, so disposed myself again to 
rest, when the same sounds again struek upon my ear, 
and on listening more attentively, they seenied to pro- 
ceed from the small carved physiognomy, s^nneWhat 
between a lionV and the human countenance, which 
adorned the arm of my new CSiair. Th^e was s6me- 
thisg too gentle in the voice to arouse fear ; and at 
length, unbrbkenly and clearly, it' addressed jne in fhe 
following manner :*— 

^ Grave and truly respected Sahib,^ exclaimed the 
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voice, which I now plainly discovered to proceed from 
the little antiquated face, so curiously carved, on the 
arm of my newly-purchased Bareillee Chair ; *^ you 
will be surprised, indeed, at the jwiesent address, biit 
the Spirit, whidi watches over the destinies, br is 
doomed to share the fortunes of all inanimntte objects, 
—of which the grave legends of your own novelists 
and high historians have go clearly establiidied the 
nature and existence, — ^now speaks to the Bengalee, 
and in the name of all Chairs, wheresoever scattered 
or employed, gratefully and gladly thanks him for 
the honour and kindness he has ever conferred on him^ 
self and brethren. Take now your pen, then, and 
while, in return for the consideration you have be- 
stowed on all classes of Chairs, I recount to you the 
varied adventures which have befallen myself, a con- 
i^icuous member of their comihunity,- you may, per- 
chance, discover in the matters which I shall reveal> 
fit subject for the future pages of the Bengalee.'' 

With pleasure I obeyed so kindly a call : and after 
I had adjuisted myself comfortably and conveniently 
for the task, 'the voice proceeded in the following 
words :— 

" It is nine years since I— or rather the Chair over 
which I am doomed to preside, — was called into ex- 
istence, in a small hut at the nortliem suburbs of the 
bazar of Bareillee. Biit as soon as the lowly skill and 
labour of the workman had sufficiently jointed toge^ 
ther my component parts, to cMcentrsLte atid give 
birth to the spirit now addressing you, I at once dis« 
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covered, from the conversation of the mistree himself^ 
and one or two of his brethren, who frequently dropt 
in to examine and compare the work, that a large 
order for a complete set of very handsome Bareillee 
chairs had been received in the Bazar, and that the 
number had been allotted out to a dozen or more petty 
mistrees, or minor contractors for the work. All was 
bustle, and hurry, and anxiety to get the order ready 
by the time stipulated ; and when the workers in cane 
had woven the usual rattaned interstices of my seat, I 
was carried away from the original place of my birth 
to another hut, to be hastily made over to the people 
to prepare me for the rich japanning and gold of the 
ilesired pattern. No sooner were we ready, than we 
were packed up, and secured from injury in the usual 
way, and at once carefully despatched, in hackeries, 
to the station of Shahabad. We reached it without 
accident, after a journey of about twelve days, and 
were immediately carried to the mansion of the Col- 
lector, who was expected, in a few days, to arrive at 
the station with his young and lovely bride. 

'^ After much considtation and bustle among those 
concerned in fitting up the' house, my Bareillee bre- 
tfaren and myself at length found ourselves placed in 
trim order, around the walls of a splendid hall ; and 
had time to look about us, and admire the elegance 
of the whole. The room itself was extensively large, 
with a Mirzapore carpet stretched along it'8 length. 
The space of the apartment seemed to be about forty 
feet long, and probably twenty-five broad ; there was 
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a large marble consultation table in the centre of the 
room, immediately under a richly painted punkah, 
with some expensive lustres hanging from the ceiling 
above it. Broad French mirrors, immediately behind 
crimson damask couches, were at either end of the 
room ; pictures and triple-branched wall-shades adorned 
the walls ; and other descriptions of Couches, with sofa 
tables, were in the usual situations. Nothing in the 
upper provinces could exceed the elegant appearance 
of this hall, and I must be pardoned for entering 
into a description of it ; for it might be naturally ex- 
pected that a component part of the furniture should 
feel triumph in the recollection of the rich and suc- 
cessful display of the whole ; while I have another 
motive in being thus particular, for it is not impos- 
sible, that you or your friends may call to mind 
the very room itself, from the fidelity of my account 
of it, and thus give me credit for no less truth, when 
I hereafter come to describe the eventfid fate of it's 
young and thoughtless possessor. 

" Id a few days, the renewed bustle and prepara- 
tions, and the lighting up of the house at dusk, tcid 
us, that the wished-for arrival of our owners was 
about to take place. They came; — a carriage had 
rattled up the .avenue of trees in the extensive com- 
pound, and when it deposited it's burthen in the por- 
tico, the curiosity of all was wound up to it's utmost 
pitch. We could distinguish the whole group of 
servants, kidmutgars, bearers, musalchees, peons, and 
new female attendants, all in seeming anxiety, collected 

a 
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around the entrance, with others of less prominent 
character in their respective callings, peeping from 
behind Venetians and pillars. At last, all were grati- 
fied : Mr. Perwannah entered the hall with his smiling 
bride hanging endearingly upon his arm ; and never 
could the fancy, even aided as it was by all the inter- 
est of the scene^ have conceived a more beautiful 
being, than the young creature who now looked in 
happiness* around her, and fondly smiled upon her 
husband, as she idly appreciated his affection, only 
by the splendour of his preparations to receive her as 
the mistress of his house. 

<^ That very morning only had seen Honoria Sabine 
the wife of Mr. Perwannah. She was the daughter 
of Colonel Sabine, commanding a Regiment at a sta- 
tion only four marches from Shahabad ; and on the 
day in questicxi, after the ceremony, had quitted her 
Father's roof, to proceed by dak, until they fell in 
with the carriage of her new lord. It was at first a 
sad blow, and inflicted more on her feelings than she 
had anticipated, when her Parent pressed her to his 
bosom, after the Clerg3rman had pronounced his bene- 
diction, and prayed in hurried, but impressive accents, 
that his Honoria mi^t be ever happy ! When he 
handed her into her Palankeen, even the splendid 
prospect before her, the oftasi indulged reeollection 
of how mudi she eclipsed all her young and late fel- 
low passengers of the voyage, in the prouder and 
earlier eonnection she was forming, even this died 
away, as Honoria felt her Father's unwonted tears 
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descending upon her cheek, and as his lips impressed 
their parting, and, it would seem prophetically, their 
ladt kiss upon it. 

^^ Hanoria, we soon found, hath been an indulged 
find almost spoiled child, before she came to take 
possession of her present expensive and extravagant 
establishment. For several days after her arrival, 
her chief amusement seemed to be running gaily from 
room to room, altering, removing, and disarranging 
every portion of the economy and former positions of 
the furniture. And when, at length, she had displaced 
all, so as to meet her own taste and fancy, it unfortu- 
nately occurred, although in the first early season of 
her h(Xieymoon, that ennui had crept unconsciously 
upon her. She was, however, half tempted to quarrel 
with her husband and herself, even at the thought 
that ennui could assail her at all, under such fulness 
of felicity as she had resolutely determined to expe- 
ri^ice. It is hard that men's most fondly cherished 
dreams should awaken to the reality of disappoint- 
ment and regret ; but it was too soon convincingly 
discovered by the bride, that her estimate of the good 
qualities of her Husband, formed during the few hur- 
ried weeks she had known him previous to their 
engagement, was, alas ! more flattering to Mr. Per- 
wannah, than more intimate acquaintance could con- 
firm. Honoria, like many of the young ladies, it has 
been my after lot to know, or hear c^, had been sepa- 
rated from her friends at the tender age of four or 
five, and was then consigned to a mere boarding 
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school at home, .for an European education. There, 
every attention was paid to the outward manner and 
embellishment of the young scholar. The School was 
a fashionable establishment in one of the London 
Squares, and the height of if s Mistresses ambition 
was, that her pupils, when walking within the green 
inclosure before it, should be remarked as the most 
ladylike, and best dressed, of all the rival institutions 
of the vicinity. When the daughter, therefore, re- 
turned to India, and found her Mother an unhappy 
recluse, occasioned by the increasing debility of her 
health ; whilst her Father was, in consequence, seceded 
from all general society, save only, what absolute 
civility to the scarcely eligible Officers of his own 
Regiment required ; it naturally followed, that the 
thoughtless and pretty school girl, just released from 
her masters, and the confinement of a Ship, soon 
thought herself smitten with the elegant attentions 
of a person of such up-country importance as Mr. 
Perwannah, when chance, and the medium of a few 
visits to a neighbouring family, had thrown them in 
the way of each other. She was quite a child too': 
and the Civilian, putting aside the contrasted import- 
ance of his reception every where, his personal car- 
riage, and the advantages of situation, when compared 
with her Father^s subalterns, — was besides a personage 
of no little estimation, on his own account even, 
among the sighing spinsters of the upper provinces. 
Honoria's fancied triumph was complete, when she 
saw Mr. Perwannah her avowed admirer; and no 
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wonder she gladly accepted him, when a sudden fit of 
admiration and fancy for a pretty girl made him hap- 
pily grant her the wished-for opportunity. 

" Days and months now passed by after their mar- 
riage. A visit to the gay station of Meerut had in- 
tervened, and I could plainly see on her return from 
it, that her own home, and her opinion of the domes- 
tic society of her lord and master, had not risen in 
value from the short change. The Husband had long 
since betaken himself to his wonted daily Cutcherry, 
and the young wife was now relinquished for the 
live-long day, and coldly left to the indulgence of her 
own wearying meditations. In the evening when he 
returned, either fatigued from the labours of bis offi- 
cial duty, or at all events, affecting the languid sem.^ 
blance of fatigue, their splendid, though joyless din- 
ner-table was too often the scene of wearisome expos- 
tidation and murmurs on the one side, and of cold 
excuses, or, still more provoking drowsiness, utter 
inattention, or positive and stupid sleeping, on the 
other. Thus lingered the first few months of their 
union ; such were the feelings, and such the scenes, I 
was ceaselessly doomed to witness between this un- 
happily assorted pair of huinan beings. 

^* At last, there was more of excitement, however 
unpleasing in if s nature, and more of interest in what 
I witnessed. Mr. Soothly, a subaltern Officer of some 
standing of her Father^s corps, and a distant relation 
of her own, was invited over by Mr. Ferwannah to 
spend a week or two between the monthly musters of 
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B^ment. Far the first few days there was no- 
tbiDg remarkable in the visitor ; he was only atten- 
tire, as might be expected, to his £ur relation, and to 
the lady of the house. He accompanied hor at the 
Piano, assisted in stringing and {meparing her Harp, 
cut her crayons when engaged in drawing, and ex- 
tracted for her Album, after exhausting his own few 
original morceaux, sundry pathetic cullings of affection 
and deep passion from Lord Byron, and other authors. 

^^ <My dear Hoooria,^ said her Husband to her, 
one evening, — shortly after the departure of Mr. 
Soothly for his Regiment had again consigned him to 
the dull weariness of their own society, — ^ My dear 
Honoria, you seem sadly depressed of late.^ He 
moved to the same couch on which she was seated, 
and putting his arm gently round her, continued, witii 
more of kindness in his tone, than she had long expe- 
rienced ;— ^ You are not well ;— nay, why turn from 
me, Honoria ? Has any thing occurred to pain you ?^ 

** ' No, — ^no,— no ! ' she hastily replied, and made 
a vain effort to seem composed, ^ there is nothing, 
believe me, nothing,'-— but her voice failed her in the 
assertion ; — the kindliness of his tone rung knell-like 
upon her heart, and with another futile effort to 
repress her emotion, she suddenly withdrew from his ^ 
support, and throwing herself upon the arm of the 
couch, wept loud and bitterly. 

<^ Had she then poured forth her whole soul in con- 
fidence to her Husband,— had she then lamented to 
him the unlooked-for and dreary solitariness of her 
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situBtion in ids home ; his own cold and unAnticipated 
estrangement from her, while he was oeaadessly attend* 
ing to the exclusive duties of his Cutcherry ;-— had 
she whispered to him, — ^hinted to him only,— of the 
unhallowed breathings of their young and late insi* 
dious friend Soothly, which the too frequent seclu- 
sion, and habits of domestic intimacy, had unforta* 
nately given him easy opportunity of instilling,— 4iad 
she done this, all might yet have been welL Her 
Husband, it is true, looked at her for a moment in 
painful astonidliment ;-— and there was an abrupt ri- 
sing of wounded pride, that perhaps flushed his brow 
lor a brief instant of time, as his heart confessed to 
itself, that he had failed to make the young, thought- 
less, but ardent being before him, as happy as he had 
expected ; — ^but at once the painful reflection of his 
failure subsided into pity for the interesting and 
weeping object of his choice. He would have wel* 
comed such affectionate confldence with unfeigned 
kindness, till her present tears, before he had wiped 
them off, might have changed, perhaps, into the 
bright dawning of a fonder and more lasting mutual 
affection. He would have found tibat she had shrunk 
from, and almost abhorred the whisperings of unholy 
passion^ — till the too changeful and renewed bland-* 
ness of their assailing had veiled over, to her young 
and unsuspecting fancy, the very guiltiness of their 
meaning. But alas ! she wept on, without a word : 
there was not a murmur even of explanation or coni* 
fort ; — their fates seemed as if sealed from that dread 
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moment, and the happiness of their abode had passed 
from them for ever ! 

^* From that day, Honoria wandered through the 
house, and from room to room, like one resdess, or 
sinful in mind. Her large dark eyes were ever either 
swoln in tears, or shaded and averted, as if in secret 
fearfulness of some unhallowed thought. She would 
sit for hours at her desk, and weep over pages of 
closely-written and mysterious writing, unseen by 
others, and which she would hastily hide beneath her 
desk, if any obtrusive step sounded upon her ear : — 
there was evidently some unopen and humiliating 
understanding, too, between Honoria, and a com- 
mon domestic of the establishment, who was the mes- 
senger and conveyer of these unhallowed writings and 
their replies : — all this could but last it^s term, and 
fearful, indeed, was it'^s hastened end, and the catas- 
trophe that ensued ! 

^^ There had been, for a day or two, more of marked 
misery in the manner of Honoria, — more of hurried 
anxiety in her whole demeanour. She passed and re- 
passed the hall some fifty times ; till uncertainty, and 
the portentous coming of some sad event, was as 
clearly betrayed, as if her words had avowed it. 
Once she threw herself upon me, and wept, wildly 
wept, it might be for neurly an hour ; and then mov- 
ing from me, and flinging herself down unconsciously 
on a neighbouring couch, she lay there in a real and 
unrestrained abandonment of hysteric sobbing. The 
next evening ahe was away ! — she was not there to 
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take her wonted airing; — the carriage came up to 
the door at sun-set, and waited, in vain, to receive 
her. There were strange whispers, and men passing 
to and fro. She was not in her own apartment, and 
the voices and fears of the servants became louder and 
more distinct. Soon there was a furious clattering of 
hoofs of a saddle horse from the direction of the Cut- 
cherry, and the voice of the Collector in the portico 
calling madly, and in almost wordless haste and 
anger, for his pistols ; — and then, again, the hurried 
and retreating noise of his horse^s hoofs sounded 
along the outer avenue : people were speeding off in 
various directions, — ^and when the last faint andfainter 
echo of the hoofs died upon the ear, all seemed un- 
earthly awful stillness around us; — and the evening 
darkened gloomily and deathlike within the house. 

" The dinner table had been before laid out and 
prepared, as usual ; an old servant came wistfully and 
anxiously into the room after a time, to place a single 
glimmering light upon the table. Never shall I forget 
that evening; — the single flame of the taper but served 
to throw greater gloom on the deserted dining-room, 
— while the rich, but faintly gleaming splendour of 
the glass, and silver furniture of the table, arranged 
for those, who might never again enjoy, or partake of 
it'*s luxury, seemed to glimmer, every now and then, 
in bitter mockery of the whole. The clock struck 
eight ;^t seemed an age ere it again told the dull 
escape of another hour, and it lingered on to ten, — 
eleven, — and at last midnight !*-At this hour, the 

Q 2 
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clattering of hoofs was again heard at a distance, and 
the bustle of servants again commenoed around the 
house. The galloping of the horse had ceased, and 
it now appeared to be coming wearily and slowly up 
the avenue, as if unwilling to approach. At last it 
reached the portico ;-— the rider dismounted, and came 
into the hall. It was the Husband, wan, pale, and 
dejected ; the high resentment which had pealed like 
thunder in his voice, when he first came to arm him- 
self for the pursuit, had outwearied itself in the una- 
vailing and fruitless exertion of his toil, and he now 
sank down in a chair, with broken spirit, and in utter 
misery, while the room and it's idle preparations for 
his wonted meal, broke sadly upon his view. He said 
not a word. His servant removed his hat and spurs, 
and then thought to relieve him from the pistol, which 
he was still grasping in his hand, as it hung loosely 
over the arm of the Chair. But the attempted re- 
moval of the weapon seemed to rouse him ; — his eyes 
again flashed round in lightning anger, and, rising 
hastily from his seat, he twice or thrice paced heavily 
up and down the room. But his fatigue soon forbade 
this exertion,— drawing a Chair up to the dining table, 
which by this time was lighted up, together with se- 
veral of the wall shades of the room, while some dishes 
were (foolishly by the servants) being placed on the 
board, he seated himself, and throwing his head upon 
his arm, leant down upon the table. Again for a mo- 
ment he looked wildly up, and filling a tumbler to it^s 
very brim with wine, drank it off fiercely ; — ^and then 
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motioning to the trembling and almost receding do- 
mestics to remove the lights and table service, he 
again sank upon his arm. Soon the room was as be* 
fore, with only one light ; and save the deep breath* 
ing !— nay, weeping, — ^bitter and downright weeping 
of that now heart-broken victim of humiliation and 
wounded pride, not a sound stole upon the dread and 
melancholy stillness of the night. But hush I he is 
murmuring to himself, incoherent and broken sylla- 
bles !— wild mutterings of crushed hopes, — ^faithless* 
ness, — lost angel purity, — the world,— distraction,— 
break upon the ear! Again there is a pause, and 
the deep heaving of his breast is distinctly heard, — 
till with a sudden bound he springs up,— there is a 
flash !— -the pealing report of a pistol ! — and in a brief 
instant, the outstretched and weltering form of the 
wretch before us told the harrowing tale of his self- 
inflicted murder I 

^^ What I farther witnessed in this house, may be 
comprised in very few words. The alarm was given, 
people rushed in,— medical aid was summoned; the 
latter, of course, of little utility, save for the scientific 
examination of the fatal passage of the ball; — the 
description of which, unfortunately, was lost to the 
world, in consequence of there being no Coroner's 
Inquest in that part of India, before which the worthy 
Assistant Surgeon who had attended, could have 
given -his professional evidence, in all the pride and 
technicality of his northern ^erudition. The corpse 
was removed next day, and in less than a month an 
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auction of the whole property was announced. A 
shop-keeper from a near station came over to preside 
at the outcry; the lots were arranged and ticketed; — 
it happened that I was an odd Chair, from the num- 
ber then remaining in the hall, and being sold singly, 
became, in due course of the ceremony, the purchased 
property of a subaltern Officer of a regiment of native 
Infantry in the vicinity. 

" Before I proceed to give an account of my new 
master, to whose little Bungalow I was removed, the 
very day after the sale, I shall interrupt my story, to 
say a few words of the fate of the lost and fallen Ho- 
noria. I ascertained it long afterwards from the con- 
versation of some people, who were discoursing on the 
subject. Her seducer, Mr. Soothly, was almost im- 
mediately obi ged to quit the Army. Some circum- 
stances relative to this, as well as another unhappy 
affair, which transpired about the same period, forced 
upon him the alternative, of either standing a Court 
Martial, or tendering his resignation. The former 
would have been insisted upon by his superiors, as a 
just punishment for the villany evinced by him, as 
well as for a direct breach of some grave military law, 
which his misconduct also included ; but delicacy to 
other respected members of the Indian community 
operated to prevent such a step, and his preferred re- 
tirement was accepted. He then failed for a time to 
procure the means of subsistence at Calcutta, asd was 
driven by necessity to become the assistant of a petty 
Indigo Planter near Futtyghur* Honoria for a time 
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was with him ;— that is, if the pale, spectral, mindless 
being, — the half witless, — yet still heart-broken, and 
ever-weeping idiot^ who accompanied him to the 
wretched Bungalow in his Factory, could be deemed 
the once accomplished and once beautiful Honoria. 
She lingered there, a victim not only of her own sorr 
rows, but of the ill usage and cruelty of the wretch 
who had allured, and heaped them on her ; — ^till, at 
last, nature could no more ! she sunk beneath them ! 
With one short interval of sanity, — enough to prove 
her dying abhorrence, her Christian forgiveness of her 
seducer *s crime, — enough to evince her own soul-rend- 
ing penitence for her own sin, she thus perished at the 
early age qf eighteen ; — another victim to the cold 
and unworthy considerations, which too often prompt 
the hurried, heartless consummation of an Indian 
courtship ! 

'' On my removal from the house where I had wit- 
nessed the fatal occurrences recorded in my last. I 
was taken, as I have already mentioned, to the small 
Bungalow belonging to a subaltern of native Infantry. 
He was a fine fresh looking lad, who had been, possi- 
bly, about two years in the country. Like most 
others of his standing, who have joined their eastern 
brethren, since the peace in Europe, and the conse- 
quent familiar intercourse with the continent, he was 
far more a man of the world, and, in spite of a slight 
dash o£ dandyism in his appearance, possessed of a 
greater portion of the graces and agrhnena of life, 
than his less accomplished predecessors in the service. 
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Whether the change has proved essentially for the 
better, with regard to the purpose for which all are 
intended,~to wit, the command of the native sol- 
diery, is yet to be proved. Whether the steady, 
equally well educated, and sterling, though some- 
times unpolished Koee-kye of an earlier school, who 
soon fell into oriental habits and predilections ; who 
patronized the literature, feelings, and usages of the 
natives, under the same form and character in which 
they had existed for ages ; — ^whether the very weak- 
ness that, amidst the curtained retirement of the Zena- 
nah, voluntarily wreathed around itself the ties of 
blood and family in this country, may not have linked 
more closely the willing fidelity, and simple regard of 
the native soldier, is yet a problem, that a very few 
years more must solve and decide. The real old Koee-- 
hyea are now fast receding from the ranks of the 
Army, and their places taken by their more I^uropean- 
ized,— -I had almost said, more gentlemanly succes- 
sors ; — ^but, my good Sir,'' said the voice from the Chair, 
in that peculiar tone, in which compliment is indivi- 
dualised as it were, and personally brought home,— 
^' it ^¥Ould be incorrect, indeed, to ascribe more of the 
gentleman to any class than belonged to that respected 
portion of the community, who were friends and con- 
temporaries of the Bengalee ! 

" But to the point, — my new master, like yourself, 
was apparently much pleased with his purchase. But 
he had not many days of leisure, — ^for an order sud- 
denly came to the Station, for an extensive Army to 
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I5e immediately formed from the neighbourhood of 
Cawnpore and other Stations,-— and a very few days 
saw his Battalion on it's march to the point of ren- 
dezvous. As for myself, having been previously se- 
cured for the rough usage of a campaign, by one 
or two brass clamps, which you may perceive were 
given to be more conspicuous for their usefulness, 
than their ornament, — I was glad to find that I was 
selected from among two or three other Chairs, to ac- 
company my young Subaltern to the Army. 

** It is not my intention to give a history of a 
Campaign, and I shall merely relate for your infor- 
mation, a few of the events which came immediately 
before myself. 0.ur force, designated as the central 
division of the grand Army, was to be commanded by 
the Marquess of Hastings in person, who early joined 
the division from Cawnpore. All was high expectar 
tion, and the proud certainty of successful exploit ; 
but our division of the army was unfortunately doom- 
ed to inactivity, by the too prompt submission of the 
principal opponent, Scyndia, whom it was the inten- 
tion of the Governor General to have chastised, if ne- 
cessary, into peacefulness and good behaviour, during 
the approaching contests in Central India. This very 
inaction, of the troops, when in the neighbourhood of 
Gualior, brought upon the Army more of calamity, 
than it could have experienced, probably, in the most 
ruinous warfare, or disastrous campaigns : and what 
added to the affliction, it was of a nature no foresight 
nor human prudence could have averted. It was the 
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devastating hand of sickness, that suddenly came, 
armed with terrors far more dread than those of 
the fiercest victorious enemy ; — till in less than three 
days after the appearance of the scourge,— of which 
you must have heard so much a^ that period, — our 
whole force at once shrunk from it's proud bearing of 
ardour and enthusiasm, and a more dispirited, heart- 
sunken, or depressed assemblage of human beings 
cannot be imagined, than those who then lay encamp- 
ed in melancholy and broken array, in the district ad- 
joining Gualior. At first, a few cases only of sudden 
and alarming deaths, were subjects of remark and 
wonder, but in a few hours, as if with the speed and 
circulating rush of electricity throughout the entire 
Camp, — ^hundreds, nay thousands, of the soldiers and 
the more numerous camp followers were laid victims 
of the fearful malady. It was then truly an afflicting 
scene : the Ofiicers wandered about from place to 
place, dreading to be alone, or to wait for the ap- 
proach of the insidious disease in the seeming unpro^ 
tection and solitude of their own tents, — and yet so- 
ciety gave no relief. The unspeakable awe which 
had fastened on men*s minds, the terror of a disease 
like that which lay around them in all directions, 
writhing in it'*s agony ; the stifled and repressed 
complaints of those who, newly seized with it's at- 
tacks, dared not avow to others, or themselves, the 
harrowing conviction that they were becoming victims 
of all they feared ; — ^the loud shrieks, and distorted 
features of those who were convulsed beneath the full 
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and fatal violence of ,the disease ; — and lastly, the 
strangely sunken, emaciated, and sepulchral forms, 
which were either expiring under it's assault, or were 
waiting in the colourless and ghastly hue of such a 
death, to be carried to their hasty and thickly scat- 
tered graves : — all this came too heavily on the hearts 
of all; — and the speaking, and anxious looks that wist- 
fully met each other, amply told how appalling waa 
the sense of horror that pervaded the Army. The 
young Subaltern, my master, was one of the very first 
victims ; the delicacy and unformed state of his con- 
stitution made him a ready and immediate prey. 
There is not much delay in a Camp under such circum- 
stances ; — he was interred that very evening, — a com- 
mittee of his brother Officers was ordered to take an in- 
ventory of his few effects, the moment his death was, 
announced ; — and by the next day, his camels, boxes, 
pony, tents, accoutrements, and myself, the poor 
Bareillee Chair, and other articles of his property, were 
scattered about the Camp, having been disposed of, at 
a kind of martial outcry ; — superintended by one of the 
Serjeants, assisted, in his new capacity of Auctioneer, 
by a little Portuguese urchin of a drummer-boy. 

" I was removed to the Tent of my new possessor, 
the Surgeon of an European Regiment, forming part 
of one of the numerous brigades of the Army. In the 
evening, he made use of me at dinner at the Regi- 
mental Mess; — and although upwards of forty bro- 
ther Officers, most of them young men, soon assem- 
bled under the shelter of the several routees, which. 
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laoed together, foniied the MesB Tent for the Begi- 
ment^— Although dioe were one or twofeeble attempts, 
to awaken the wonted oonyersation, — and a heartlees 
essay at an unfeeling jest bj one member, raised for a 
moment angry and reproving sensations on die part 
of the sorroonding group, — yet nerm' did a Mess 
dinner in Camp go off more gloomily, or an entire 
evening pass more utterly divested of soda! pleasure 
and conversation. There was one man, who had that 
morning lost a dear and beloved ocmipanion, and from 
the moment that he seated himself at the taUe, he 
commenced drinking bumper after bumper of wine 
and mingled brandy ; till, at length, «« they separat- 
ed, and ere he was conveyed away to his Tent, it was 
awful to witness the bursts of maniac and unnatural 
hilarity, — ^the uncalled for, and, as all well knew, un- 
real spirits into which his excess had plunged him ! 
His broken laughter, as it rung s^long the Tent, was 
beyond the nerve of men, under circumstances, even 
less likely to overpower the mind than the present; — 
and one by one, — ^his brother 0£Bcers were shrinking 
away from the scene, now too harrowing for their 
endurance I 

** The next morning, before day-break, the general 
commmenced to beat ; at this signal, the whole Camp 
began to be in motion. The Commander in Chief had 
determined to try the efPect of a change of encamp- 
ment, and the Army had been ordered to move about 
six or seven coss to the banks of the Betwah River. 
The troops were soon in line, and, after a short delay, 
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commenced to move off; the baggage and Camp-foU 
lowers which had been intended to keep on the reverse 
flank, scattering, and betaking themselves in all direc- 
tions, as if hurrying in confusion and terror from the 
scene of misery around them. The Hospital doolies 
were filled immediately, and, had there been fifty times 
the number, would at once have found miserable and 
dying occupants for their shelter. Many a poor fel- 
low must have fallen and expired by the way side, 
and although relief was afforded to the utmost,— 
though elephants and hackeries were sent back, and 
despatched in all directions to bring on the miserable 
sufferers, — ^it was impossible that these could acccom- 
modate a portion even of the crowds of suppliant 
wretches, who, at last, as the disease overcame them, 
fell back in hopelessness to die, — and. murmured only 
their still piteous entreaties for something to allay 
their thirst. 

" In the Regiment to which I was now attached, 
nothing particular occurred, till we approached the 
close of the march. At this juncture, my master, 
who had been giving aid in every direction, and by 
whose side I was constantly carried by one of his 
servants, was called to attend the same Officer, whose 
sorrow on the preceding evening for the loss of a com- 
rade, had so strangely and unnaturally evinced itself. 
Between the paroxysms of agony, he .calmly and con- 
tentedly addressed those around him, and entreated 
only that they would leave him to his fate. I after- 
wards learned that they had conveyed him on to the 
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new encampmait, but that the state of irritatioD, and 
his relaxed state after the excess of the evening be- 
fore, made him a corpse also, before the hour of post- 
ing around the evening picquets. 

^< Just before noon, after a few cf the Tents had 
been pitched on the new ground, — among these, the 
very comfortable one cf my present master, — I began 
at leisure to examine attentively, and contemplate 
the person and features of my new possessor. Never 
did I meet with a more intelligent, or truly benevo- 
lent countenance. He seemed to be busily engaged 
in some professional occupation. It is true, his man- 
ner once or twice, while separating or apportioning 
some drugs before him, seemed strange, and his coun- 
tenance at times assumed a sudden paleness, — but 
again, while his features were evidently agitated, — 
the steadiness with which his fingers pursued their, 
quiet task, betrayed any thing, on his part, but suffer- 
ing of mind or frame. But the moment his task was 
concluded, he solved the whole— ^ Come hither,' said 
he solemnly, to a respectable looking servant, who 
was in the Tent ; — ^ when I return from the Hospital 
doolies, where many a poor wretch is now praying 
for my attendance, — take this portion of the drug, 
which I have put apart, and should the malady, with 
which I feel too surely I have been seized, by that 
time, have overpowered myself, let this be imme.; 
diately administered. — ^And now,'* he calmly continued, 
as he quitted the tent, — ^ others, and not mine own 
ills, must claim my attention.' 
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*' He returned in about two hours ; — ^they were 
supporting, and now conveyed him to his couch. He 
was reproving one of the friends who sustained him, — 
evidently a medical Officer ; he bade him look at his 
fixed and livid hand, as he upheld it to his gaze, and 
enquired if that was not too fatally convincing, too 
destructive of all hope, — to one, who, like himself, 
knew the symptoms " 

With a cry of instinctive terror, I awoke, and 
burst away from my seat, and from the unhallowed 
dream that had assailed me. When I had, for a mo- 
ment, recovered my recollection — I looked again at 
the Bareillee Chair; it was the same that had just 
been so unaccountably addressing me ; but the voice 
was mute. It was then a dream only, and my ima- 
gination had conjured up a phantasy, and mere voice, 
to instil it's melancholy and terror into my soul, — to 
paint to me the fate, the strange untimely fate of the 
few of the earlier possessors of this unhappy Chair. 
One of them, too, the last described, — my own once 
bosom friend, — and such, alas ! the too faithful tale 
of his death ! I turned hastily from the Chair, — ^nor 
did I ever look upon it again. It was ordered away, 
—and removed, I knew not, — <»red not, whither. But 
such is the heart of man, that though his reason 
may laugh to scorn the idle fancies of imagination,—- 
yet, ridiculous as it may appear, in my case, no weiedtb 
or inducement could lead me again to admit that fear- 
ful, and, to mie, mysterious piece of furniture, within 
my walls ! 
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LEAVING INDIA. 



Which way thall I turn me ? — how shall I decide ? 

Bboqabb* Opkra. 



Fob some months past, my mind has been restless 
and disturbed with dreams and thoughts of my native 
country. The necessity of revisiting it, or, at all 
events, of a voyage to some colder climate, was sug- 
gested to me by my medical adviser and friend, as (ax 
back as the rainy season of last year ; when I slowly 
recovered from a severe fever, and, for the first time 
during my lengthened residence in this land of the sun, 
my constitution seemed to betray the effects of too 
long an exposure to the baneful heat of the Tropics. 
I then began seriously to think of a change. It is 
true, that I was well aware tliat old age was fast ad- 
vancing on me, and that the finger of time was as 
busily employed in wrinkling my brow, as was the 
sickliness of climate in sallowing over my thin and 
sunken features. Yet the very reflection that the 
sand of my glass was fast running to if s dose, made 
me anxious thad it's few remaining grains should be 
allowed to fall only in the land of my Fathers ; and 
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that the spot wherein I should be laid for my last 
long repose, should rather be the fresh grassy sod, 
on which I had bounded in my early days of infancy 
and youth, than the parched and withered soil of the 
East. It is true, the latter had become endeared to 
me, by many ties and pleasing recollections. There 
were spots on it where I had all but naturalized my- 
self ; while friendships had been cemented, and inti- 
macies had arisen, as warm and as strong as even 
consanguinity itself. Yet such is the constitution 
of our nature, and such, perhaps, it'^s very principle, 
that, as with life itself, we look upon it^s earthly 
sojourn as probationary only, and as a passport to 
" another and a better world ;^ so, in our Indian ca- 
reer, there are few indeed who can settle themselves 
quietly and >contentedly for aye, and who have not at 
heart the ceaseless desire to quit the present scene of 
sullenness and unsettled toil, to enjoy at last, in the 
bosom of their native country, the gathered fruits of 
exile and of labour. 

It would certainly be as well for our Indian com- 
mtmity^ and the Services at large, if it were impe- 
rative on all who come to India, that they quit it 
temporarily for Europe after eight or ten years of 
residence. If I were legislating for British-Asia, 
every Civilian, and Military or other Officer should, 
perforce, take his furlough ; and it would be a posi- 
tive public benefit, not to the individuals themselves 
only, but to the country at large, if, for the sake of 
furnishing aU with the means of revisiting England, 
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the passage to and fro, and other necessary expenses, 
were defrayed at the cost of the State How many 
contracted prejudices, and false Asiatic notions, 
would thus, in the prime of manhood, and the matu- 
rity of judgment, be erased from the minds of all ! 
How many improper habits, ruinous connections, 
and degrading propensities, would thus in their early, 
or midway course, be arrested and got rid of ! — It 
is true, that a residence in the East is not inimical, in 
every case, to increase of infoimation, or the acquire- 
ment of literary and other knowledge; while there is 
a frankness of demeanour, a friendliness of manner, 
and true liberality of heart, to be met with amoiig 
old Indians, which, if report speaks correctly, our 
colder European brethren would do well to attain a 
little more of. But it must be confessed, that even 
with the noblest liberality, there may be want of 
judgment in it's exercise and application ; — ^prodi- 
gality and profusion may be mistaken as it'*s attri- 
butes ; error and long continued habit may narrow 
or misdirect it'^s course and power of acting, till, at 
length, it'*s best uses are without benefit, and if s very 
existence banefbl to it'*s possessor. A restoration, for 
a few years, to our native country, while it improves 
thie mind and enlarges the power of observation, by 
the varying and unceasing display of food for it ;-^ 
while it renews our intimacy with our remaining re- 
latives, and adds to our list of acquaintances and 
general friends, also sends us back to India with a 
re-invigorated constitution, and the means of more 
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ably and easily performing our official and other du- 
ties. But more than this, it will also have enlarged 
our circle of thoughts, ideas, and recollections. We 
shall have become politically informed, (for all in 
Europe are politicians,) of the principal events of 
the leading empires of the world; we shall have 
seen, possibly, some of their eminent Statesmen and 
public characters. . Their Institutions, Theatres, and 
repositories for the works of Art and Science, will 
have been visited by us ; — the often-described lovely 
and picturesque scenery of Europe will have been 
the object of our actual and personal admiration ; 
and as Indians are proverbially locomotive, we shall 
have passed through and inspected every noted cityj 
and situation of celebrity. And must not all this in* 
crease our knowledge and information, and afford real 
solace to the mind, in if s after, residence in the East ? 
Will not the powers of conversation with our friends 
be strengthened and improved ? our judgment, and 
ability to discriminate, increased ? our own reflections, 
and reminiscences, in retirement and in the frequent 
solitude of India have been happily and pleasingly 
added to ? In fine, the very sources of enjoyment it- 
self in this life will have become enlarged and better 
secured. . 

These were the suggestions that arose in my mind, 
whenever I essayed to view my proposed return to 
England in a favourable light. True it is, a portion 
of these advantages could not appertain to me. If I 
should quit India, it must necessarily be for ever I— 
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and though it may appear strange, yet this very cir- 
cumstance, so often longed for in my earlier exile, and 
even now looked forward to, as ultimately desirable, 
when it came thus decidedly and immediately before 
me, brought with it more of regretful feeling than I 
could have imagined possible. To leave it without 
a prospect of revisiting the friends it contained, or 
the many scenes which were truly dear to me, now 
appeared a second pilgrimage from home, and a re- 
petition of the pain of banishment. The very com- 
petency and means I had always been striving to 
amass, and, while so engaged, had ever considered 
their realization to be the swmmum honwm of Eastern 
happiness and exertion, now seemed, in possession, 
to be robbed of half their value. Nay, Avarice itself 
interposed to tell me that I had failed in my earlier 
calculation of what might be estimated as a compe- 
tency ; it pointed out and recapitulated, all that I 
was on the point of throwing up : and then fol- 
lowed hesitating doubts, such as I had never before 
dreamed of ;— of my own unfitness for so momentous 
and hazardous a change iii life. I could not have 
been worse, or more the slave of growing apprehen- 
sion, had it been Matrimony itself that I was ventur- 
ing upon at this period of my earthly pilgrimage, 
instead of a return to the home of one^s birth^and sup- 
posed affection. And yet I was not dissimilar in my 
then existing state of mind to half of the old gentle^ 
men, whom English courtesy, or rather ridicule, has 
been pleased to designate as Nabobs, before they can 
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positirdy make up their hearts to relinquish the 
East. To some, it^s loaves and fidlies are dearly, 
dearly, the objects of veneration. To a few, their 
confirmed Hindoostanee habits are sad ties; their 
hookahs bewitch them ; they linger and look back 
upon their old establishments, comprising, amoiig 
other household and domestic luxuries, that cur- 
tained and secluded liaison^ so often ruinous and 
infatuating even to our very wisest. Then the hor- 
rors of a sea voyage, and the exertion necessary for 
preparation ; but more than all, the downright, ap- 
palling difficulty of making up one's mind; — of 
screwing the determination to the sticking point of 
manfully enjmning one's Agents to secure a passage. 
All these doubts, and hesitations, and arguments 
pro and con, were busy passing before me, and the 
lapse of weeks left me stiU as undecided as ever, 
when a little event suddenly assailed me in the midst 
of my cogitations, and in the brief space of half a 
day resolved the point as fixedly as fate itself. This 
sudden and abrupt dispellant of my doubts was no 
other than the Cholera Morbus. I am not going to 
sicken my Readers with a detailed account of it's 
awful and very nearly fatal attack on me. A refe- 
rence to any oi the super-eminently talented works, 
which, like the dazzling tail of a comet, or the squib- 
like corruscations of a melancholy Guy Faux day 
in November, appear from a few young unpretend- 
ing Assistant-Surgeons, shortly after the devastation 
of that scourge in India, will satisfactorily exhibit 
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the whole progress of the ' attack. It lasted^ happily^ 

but for two or three hours, then was the usual ^ 

but to cut the matter short, in' the afternoon I was 
relieved, and pronounced out of danger; and the 
very 'first use I made of my convalescence was to 
send for -the plan, and terms of accommodation of 
every Ship, then advertised as homeward bound in 
the River. - .... 

Here again was ample food for doubt and consi-' 
deration. All the various^ recommendations and ob-* 
jections* came before me, in perplexing* array. One** 
Captain j 'whose Ship was unexceptionable, had a bad-' 
name in Calcutta ; he not only starved his passen- 
gers, as was hinted to me, but gave himself intolera- 
ble airs on shipboard, and was a very Kouli Khan 
upon his Quarterdeck. Another was lamb-like and 
all civility on shore, but a* ceaseless specimen of silent 
or sullen 'moi-oseness on board. The Ship of a third 
had been recently employed on the coast trade, and 
and was now swarming with red ants and cock- 
roaches. One Captain was ever in hot water with 
his Officers and crew; — another, with his passengers, 
and every soul about him. This Ship was a dull 
sailer; that rolled her gunwales under water in the 
smoothest sea ; the next was refused a policy at the 
Insurance Offices, because she was built ages ago; 
while it^s neighbour, with a high sounding, classical 
n&me, to prove the attic taste of some litefary ship-' 
wt-ight, or poetic Liverpool owner, was stated to be " 
commanded by a skipper from the same city, who 
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could not sign his own name ! All these objections 
were dinned into my ears, by my friends and commortf- 
acquaintances; but when I referred to my Agents, and 
those concerned for the shipping, it was a far brighter 
and more recommendatory tale* This Captain they 
declared to be as gentlemanly a man e& ever breathed ; 
that a plain, honest, unassuming fellow^ who' toiled 
day and night for the comfort of his passengers ; a 
third was excellence itself ; in fact, every Ship in the 
Hooghly, by it's respective Agents' accounts, wa» 
perfection: and every Captain so delightful a person 
to* sail with, that if we could have believed one half 
only of what these laudatory gentlemen asserted,'-^a 
voyage of four or five months, under such auspices^ 
could be deemed only a description of aquatic parar 
disc ; and the sole apprehension to afflict the too for- 
tunate passenger, would be his fears of the voyage 
being too speedily concluded. At length, in the 
midst of the conflicting characters^ I found it advis- 
able to think of forming a judgment for myself. So, 
proceeding on board sev^al of the vessels in the river, 
1 at last singled out from the various round houses, 
awning Cabins, great and side, after, and other Cabins, 
exhibited for my choice, — some very comfortable 
upper ai;commodations on board the Honourable 
Company's Ship, William Scott - 1 am actually 
ashamed to say the amount exacted from ^me for 
them. True, as a solitary old Bachelor, my lavish- 
ing so large a sum, simply. for my conveyance tp 
England, could injure,, or take from, no one but 
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myself; but there Was a downright feeling of an- 
noyanoe at being called upon to pay what, with 
reference to obtaining worth for one's mmiey, should 
have procured four such passages to England. I do 
not mean to blame the Captain himself^ who proved 
a most worthy and amiable sort of personage on 
board ; he simply followed the custom of his bre- 
thren in the service and trade; and they say that 
commercial speculation is at too low an ebb to admit 
of their making much money in any other way than 
by their passengers. But it is hard that they thus 
reckon on the latter alone as their sources of profit 
on the voyage, and that homeward-bound Bengalees 
should have to pay tenfold for the scanty cubic space 
of some eight feet by six, in which they are ^^ ceAin^df 
cribbed, aHad confined''^ for the wearisome period of 
tlieir trip. 

After settling the weighty point of securing a Ca- 
bin, next came my preparations for departure. To 
procure what was nec>essary for my own use, was the 
work of a day or two only. A person like myself 
has little to trouble himself with in these matters ; 
Bachelors^ wants are few; and Sircars^ and the ac- 
commodating civility of the gentry of the China 
Bazar soon leave little to be done in supplying and 
completing them. The most difficult and oppressive 
task with me, was how to disperse and get rid o{ the 
things already by me; the accumulated hoard of 
years. An Auctioneer could scarcdy have under- 
taken their sale; — they were ^^too numerous to de- 
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tail,'' or, what was far worse, they were little worth the 
trouble. And yet, to myself, there was not an article 
scattered about the confuision of my habitation, that 
had not some claim or other on my regard, and de- 
sire to retain it. The old single-barrelled Mortimer, 
without a hammer, and the mouth of it's barrel worn 
to somewhat of the thickness of bank post paper : — had 
not this been the solace of many a weary hour in the 
earlier part of this century, on the lonely banks of the 
Jellinghee ? Then the broken fishing-rod, suspended 
on the wall, over my old violin-case, — was not it a 
valued friend for the very same reason ? The scat- 
tered remains of favourite billiard cues, long since 
so reduced and cut away from their original length 
lu to be unfit for use, were still fondly regarded by 
me, as they occasionally met my view ; one of them 
had won for me an anxiously-contended match, with 
a once formidable rival at the game. My ancient 
love for the whole progeny of my easy-chairs has al- 
ready been explained to my Readers ; and now, to be 
compelled to part with every one of them, or, at all 
events, to be permitted to select only ^e very small- 
est and least roomy of them, which the dimensions of 
my Cabin would alone sanction my retaining ! My 
books too,— many of which really cost considerable 
sums, and were collected at much pains, — it was mor- 
tifying to be able to keep only a limited number, such 
as would fill a small Cabin book-case, consisting of 
a few feet of narrow shelves, affixed to one of the side 
panels. However, I made a bold effort ; away went 
each and every thing to the Auction room of Messrs. 
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Tulloh and Co; and what they realised, when flam- 

ingly advertised as the " valuable property of , 

Esq., returning to Europe," may be computed from 
the positive fact, that my well known, and, by me, 
most esteemed and comfortable chocolate-colour^ 
Chariot, was knocked down for the sum of one hun- 
dred and fifty Rupees, eight annas ! and my pair of 
old faithful greys, which would so fondly linger^ in 
their wonted evening airing, till they often lulled me 
into slumber, — they could obtain no purchiEiser at 
all! not a bidder would appear, in spite of every 
praise and flourish of rhetoric from the auction pul- 
pit ! These last, therefore, I have been glad to in- 
clude in the list of lame old native servants, mjsr.— - 
my ancient coachman, hookerbadar, sirdar bearer, 
and a veteran mussalchee, for whom I have left some 
small means in the hands of my Agents, by way of 
monthly pension, and as a thankful recollection from 
their master, which their long and fdithful services 
to him, has prompted him to offer. 

I had a busy and unpleasant enough day with my 
Agents, in adjusting and settling all accounts with 
them, past, present, and to come; — unpleasant, I 
must add, from my habitual dislike to these things; 
not that my worthy, useful, and most obliging 
friends. Messieurs M^Culloch and Co., contrived at 
all to add to the unpleasantness of ^e occupation. 
There was a still sadder task in store for me, thkt of 
taking leave of my various friends. It was indeed 
a long and painful business of one or two days,-T- 
but on this I cannot, and I will not dwell. ' 
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AN INDIAMAN. 



Horrid confusion heaped 
On confusion rose. 

MiLTOW. 



The Ship in which I had secured my passage, had 
proceeded down the river to Kidgeree, opposite to 
the Island of; Saugor. In. general it is unusual for 
the Honourable Company'^s Ships of cdght hundred, 
or more^ tons burthen, to ascend the river so far as 
Calcutta, Diamond harbour being the highest of their 
anchoring stations; but the WiMiam Scott^ ot*r* Ship j 
as I. must now begin to designate it, had been obliged 
to go up to the docks near town, for some necessary 
repairs, , and thus had afforded me the ,opportanity 
of personally inspecting her accommodations. - 
.. On the 15th of January of last year, I embarked 
in one of the few.Steam vessels -which now begin to 
ply in the river Hooghly. I had once before been oil 
board a vessel of the description,— ^-the Enterprisie^ 
which reached India so opportunely in the war with 
Ava, and made itself conspicuously useful in keeping 
up a constant communication with our Army, under 

e2 
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Sir Archibald Campbell,— to me, therefore, the thing 
was not new ; but to some of our party, who were 
from the upper provinces, it was amusing to observe 
how much it was a subject of wonder and admiration. 
Some native attendants on one of the gentlemen from 
Delhi, sat in stupid, fearful astonishment, when the 
paddles were first put in motion ; and when they per^ 
ceived the vessel to be fast proceeding through the 
waters without oar or sail — " Yih agnee-nau Fe- 
ringhee logue ke jadoo se chelta ;" — This fire-boat 
moves by the magic of the foreigners, said one of 
them to his companion, in a low and subdued tone of 
voice: nor, I believe, to this day, is the same notion 
removed from the minds of the poor fishermen, and 
inhabitants of the banks of the Ganges ; — ^when from 
a distance they wotdi the sindking and seemingly un- 
urged vessel move past them on the extensive bosom 
dT the river, and often trace it*s course for miles, 
over the winditig and level banks, by the black sul- 
len cloud that ever streams from it, and then hangs 
lingeringly and almost unbroken in it^sline along the 
clear, sunlit, and imclouded atmosphere of the East. 
Nothing partictdar occurred on our way down the 
riven About an hour before dusk we reached the 
WiUiam Scatty and were at first prevented going 
along-side by some country Sloops, which were lashed 
to her, and from which they were now taking in the 
Ust oi the cargo, together with various packages of 
wines, beer, oilman^s stores, and other good things for 
the Cuddy, which belokenidd 6iat the comforts of the 
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pissengers had not been lost sight of in the homewaM 
bQund equipment. At length we ascended the side ; 
and one or two ladies with us, were hoisted in, as 
they term it, in the accommodation chair. But never 
since the building of Babel, jand it^s confusion of 
tongues and sounds, were mortals ever greeted with 
any thing like the scene that awaited us on attaining 
the Quarter-deck. Packages, wine-chests, and claret- 
boxes, water-casks, passengers* baggage, sear-cots, and 
cabin furniture, were piled in every direction. All 
these, with a well jammed, or rather jostling as- 
semblage of sailors, Batta Lascars, Sircars, invalid 
soldiers, and their wives and families, passengers, 
several with a friend or two, and each with a host 
of their servants, who had come thus far before taking 
leave, children, with their native nurses; and, to 
crown all, the Captain's live stock, consisting of a 
gaunt trio of unfortunate bullocks, tied near ^e long 
boat, for a little fresh food for the crew :«^-around 
them nestling close, or struggling in horrcn* at the con* 
fusion around them, a score or two of Patna sheep, 
with sundry oblong wicker baskets crammed through- 
out with ducks, fowls, turkeys, and geese, some of 
which had broken through their slight bamboo con- 
finement, and were now fluttering and screaming 
about the deck and rigging, in all directions. The 
Captain, of course, was not amidst this riot, but, with 
due attrition to customary etiquette, was comfortably 
in his own Cabin, or, at all events, most pertinar 
ciously out of the way. In his absence, nevertheless, 
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di^e were abuncUuice of Commiiadiiig Officers: the 
Pilot was wrangling with the Sloops and Steamer 
along dde,* insisting on their cutting adrift, as they 
were adding to the strain on the cable, in the pre- 
sent violence of the spring tide. The Chief-M^te, a 
very pleasant, mild man, on most occasions, was vo- 
ciferously bullying every one about him; the se- 
cond Officer and Surgeon, furiously striving to clear a 
way towards the Cuddy for the frightened and scared 
ladies, as', one by one, they were brought into the Ship. 
Then the din of voices, the calling, ordering, boat- 
swain's pipes, bleating of sheep, knocking about of 
baggage, and packages; — altogether, it was indeed a 
scene that no pen can describe; and often do I 
smile to myself at the piteous stare of astonishnieht 
which I must have exhibited cm first suddenly coming 
into the 'midst of it. 

As soon as I could thriead my way through the diffi- 
culties at every step, I went to my Cabin, where, 
as I had the week before sent down my little furni- 
ture and heavy baggage, particularly enjoining that 
the latter should be safely deposited in the hold of 
the Ship, I hoped to be able to retire from the terrific ^ 
bustle of the deck. But to my dismay, on opening the 
Cabin-door,' my eye was here also greeted with boxes 
on boxes, trunk on trOnk, iny cot, coilch and wash- 
hand-stand, oh eadi other up-piled to the very (filing 
arid upper-deck, without even standing room left', 
for the unf(»*tunate, newly arrived tenant, of all this 
misery and confusion !— ^What with my lowness of 
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spirits on quitting Calcutta', and my old friends,' ri- 
diculous as it may seem, I almost longed at the time 
to be one of the weaker sex, that I might have sat 
down and fairly wept in vexation and hopelessness, at 
this new annoyance. As it was, the turning of a 
straw would have made me throw up my passage, and 
return back to Calcutta, and I had nothing left for it, 
but to grin sardonically ; and then affecting sundry 
miserable laughs at my dilemma, set-to manfully, 
with my servant, to bring the chaos of my Cabin into 
something of habitableness for the night. I now 
found my new servant, whom I had hired on the re- 
commendation of my Agent, expressly for the voyage, 
a smart, handy, and useful personage ; and with his as- 
sistance, or, as I should say, by his exertions, and those 
of one of the Ship's people, whom the promise of a 
little grog seduced into the confederacy, we ccHitrived 
to put out of the scanty Cabin the trunks that were 
not required, and, by dint of real hard straining and 
labour, forced my ship couch, and it^s furniture, into 
somewhat of their intended respective situations. 
This effected, and fully resolved not to venture again 
amidst the confusion above, I essayed to retire to rest 
for the night. But the smell of the Ship, the new 
painting of the Cabin, the tar, and effluvia from the 
hold, added to the din and noises above, which con- 
tinued to a late hour, made me perfectly feverish till 
long past midnight ; and it was only towards morn- 
ing that I got into a refreshing and desirable slumber, 
and sunk into a state of forgetfulnessof thie confusion 
around me. 
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I was awakened, by what my servant announced as 
six bells, (seven o*elock,) and dressing myself as well 
as I could, without the now much missed and ear- 
nestly longed-for ministry of the sirdar and mate 
bearer, — =1 proceeded to the deck ;— but Heavens and 
earth ! the happy change a few short hours had ef- 
fected. The planking of the deck had been newly 
scrubbed, and was a^ clean as even fastidiousness 
pould wish ; there was not a package or single article 
to be seen ; th6 ropes were neatly coiled round, and 
lying in thdr respective places by the gunwale. 
Fowls, sheep, and turkeys, all were in their pens and 
hutches, screened away from sight, till, in a word, 
there were few quarter-decks oi the finest of his Ma- 
jesty'^s frigates, that could have appeared to better 
advantage, than that of the WilUam Scott^ so very 
lately out-beggaring description in it^s confusion, BX\d 
Babel-like disorder of the preceding evening. The 
anchor was up, and we were under weigh, standing 
slowly away from Saugor Island. 

I was now anxious to be introduced to my several 
fellow passengers. Some of them, however, were al- 
ready known to me. Among these, were my worthy 
Military friend of the Mofussil, Lieutenant Colonel 
Commandant Bonassus, and his youngest daughter. 
Her sister had happily been disposed of in marriage 
to an aspiring young Subaltern of the Regiment ; and 
the old gentl^nan finding himself thus released from 
one of his ties to India, had resolutely obeyed the in- 
stigation of his medical adviser, and determined to pro- 
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ceedy in search of health and renovated constitution, to 
the climate he had quitted nearly half a century ago. 
His unmarried daughter could not well be left be<^ 
hind ; and although her Calcutta education had not 
greatly qualified her for an English coterie or draw« 
ing room^ yet the affectionate eye of the Parent was 
blind to the circumstance, and it was decided that she 
should accompany him. Another gentleman of the 
same station was also on board, Mr. ChiUum of the 
Civil Service, wht), after his disappointment with the 
pretty Miss Alport, was equally solicitous to essay 
the benefit of change of climate. My other fellow 
voyagers were personally unknown to me. They con- 
■sisted of a Civilian, and a Medical gentleman of the 
Company'^s Service, and their ladies. These families 
had engaged the half of the round house, or upper 
accommodations: Ccdonel Bonassus and his daugh- 
ter having the opposite Cabins. An agent of the firm 
of Messrs. M^Culloch and Co., accompanied also by 
his wife, had the starboard half of the great Cabin, of 
which I had secured the larboard division. There 
was also a poor widow of a Captain of one of his 
Majesty^s regiments of Dragoons, with her two infant 
children in one of the side Cabins, who, with some 
military gentlemen proceeding on furlough, com- 
jdeted our party. 

I was introduced in due form to the whole, on the 
very important occasion of our taking our seats at the 
first day's dinner on board. The preparations for 
^s piece of ceremonial, that of taking our seats, had 
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busily occupied the Captain of the Ship, for at least 

an hour and a half before the band struck up the 

. ^* Roast beef of old England !'* and sununoned us to 

• 

the Cuddy. The Army List and Calcutta Register 
Jhad been carefully studied) to assign to each, his, or 
her, proper allotment at the table. Dates of respective 
commissions had been rrferred to» and the order of 
precedence seriously consulted, before the Captain 
ventured to place a card on the different plates, with 
the name of the passenger who was to be there, and 
there only, seated for the voyage. It must, indeed, 
have been a most difficult and delicate task; and 
when I had taken possession of my chair, and found 
time to look about.me, it was amusing to observe the 
evident mortification of the rich Mrs. Crore, . the 
Agent's lady, when she found herself removed at least 
four chairs from the post of honour at the Captain^s 
side. 

I have often prided myself on my skill in judging 
of character from the physiognomy. And as soon as 
my increased appetite, which the air off the Sand- 
heads had procured for me, allowed me to pause 
among the many good things which the table exhi- 
bited, I sought to bring my skill into exercise. First, 
then, the Captain, with whom I entrusted my worthy 
self and comfort, for the sad imprisonment and pro- 
spective eternity of a four months^ sea voyage, — but 
his character I had learned beforehand. Captain 
Clarke wjas at first sight a rough-visaged, hardy-look- 
ing seaman ;— -but on addressing you, the gentleman. 
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and man of information, at once beamed apparent in 
his manner ; whilst his pleasing, frank, and ready con- 
versation never failed to confirm the impression. He 
was rough at times, it is true ; — the discipline and 
habit of control in a large Vessel, had unavoidably 
brought this to pass. At times, also, he loved to ego- 
tise, and his Ship, or the details of former voyages, 
were too prominently, and perhaps, too frequently^ 
his admired topics. Yet I could not help wondering, 
on the first day of our assembling together, how ad- 
mirably he kept up the conversation ; how easily he 
attended to the comfort of every soul at table, and 
even contrived, after one or two excellent, but at 
first unsuccessful, attempts, to soothe and brighten up 
the louring visage of Mrs. Crore, — to bring a positive 
smile upon her softening and relenting features. At 
the Captain^s right hand, sat Mrs. Revenue, the Civi- 
lian's lady ; on his left, the wife of the Medical officer ; 
and after the intervening^ of one of the gentlemen, and 
then Mr. Chillum, came the rich and stately Mrs. 
Crore : while, on her left hand, sat, near the end of the 
table, one of the Military passengers, whom I now 
recognised as an ex-Aide-de-Camp of his Excellency 
the Commander in Chief. This happy propinquity of 
chair to Mrs. Crore was, together with the Captain'^s 
address, one of the glad means of effecting her better 
humour ; and yet a verier puppy than Mr. ex-Aide- 
de-Camp, it would have been difficult for all the 
Honourable Company's Ships of the season to have 
produced among their list of passengers. But, as I at 
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oDoe predicted, he was to be a mighty &voiirite 
before the end of the voyage, with the lady of the 
ridi Agent. If my finend Captain Gossip had been 
on board, he might, without mudi onbdlishment, 
have made one of his most ratertaining and facetious 
nouvellettes, had he been in possession of a few little 
occurrences before the final breaking up c^ our party : 
—but no more on this delicate subject. 
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LIFE ON SHIPBOARD. 

They atVi and dnnk, and ileptt-xwhat then 7 
They ate, and drank, and slept* — again ! 

Pbiob. 

Immediately after quitting the Sand-heads, and 
after the Pilot taking his leave of the vessel, the 
steady breezes, which generally prevail from the 
northward, in the month of January, carry on the 
Ship, pleasantly enough, through the Bay of Bengal. 
But the increasing warmth of the air, as we hourly 
lessen our distance from the Equator, gives us sad 
promise of what we may have to endure while cross- 
ing the more glowing precincts of the Line. As we 
approach it still nearer, the breezes become lighter, 
and more uncertain. At last, calms succeed, and the 
weather becomes sadly and insufferably hot. Per- 
haps it is this portion of the passage which is the most 
uncomfortable of the whole voyage, for the frequent 
calms and delays experienced here, make the heat of 
the Equator almost insupportable. When there is a 
strong, or even regular wind, so as to give the Ship 
tolerable way through the atmosphere, the thermo- 
meter is seldom high in these Latitudes ;— <85 de- 



grccfl being, probably, the extreme. But wlieo there 
M no air stirring, the too near -wvasatj to the Son 
doubly oppresses, and the sultry cloaenf« of die 
veftMcl, with the heat steaming from the hold, most 
unpleasantly betrays itself. It is odd, at this junc- 
ture, to watch the manifestation of annoyance on erery 
countenance on board* Every fM^e is lengthened, 
and gloom becomes apparent every where. It is said 
that darkness, and the absence of dieering Ught, are, 
to our English imaginations, the main symbcds of 
melancholy and despondent gloom ; but trsTdlers, 
who have suffered in the sunny regions of the East, 
will tell you, truly, that there is nothing more me- 
lancholy in nature, than the glaring and sullen Uaze 
of a ncx)n^day tropical Sun« Although Poets may 
love to dwell upon the horrors of midnight,-r-the so- 
IJtude of caverns, and the still depths of the wilder- 
ness, or tangled forest, — ^yet these are bright and 
cheerful, compared with the unnatural and burning 
barrenness of the sunlit desert, or even the silent and 
deserted Quarter-deck of a vessel be-calmed amidst 
the unbounded waters of the Equator; where the 
stirless and tomb-like depths around reflect only the 
cloudless glare of the Heavens, with the Sun ruling 
in them,— as it were savagely and fiercely in his un- 
mitigated anger. 

, In no earthly situation also has temper more chance 
of being ruflled than on shipboard: and, what is 
worse, under such unhappy circumstances, there is, 
likewise less of concealment practicable here than 
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elsewhere. The Cabins are all so crowded together, 
and the partitions so thin, that it is impossible to' 
avoid being overheard by every neighbour. Then the 
constant daily meeting together at table, and on the 
decks, where the absence of novel subjects for conver- 
sation makes the immediate circulation through the 
Ship of every idle tale, a matter of necessity : all 
these things riot only bring to light every dereliction 
from good humour, but the very existence of such 
annoyances places the temper itself in exposure to 
hourly trial and irritation. 

The monotony, too, in an Indiaman, is wearisome 
in the extreme. The very regularity and discipline 
of the Ship serve only to afford less incidents to 
awaken the attention. — ^A good honest cause for 
downright murmuring, or complaint, would be a real 
alleviation of oner's misery. It is true, that passen-' 
gers do contrive to extract something or other of the 
kind from' the occurrences on board; the conduct of 
the Captain, the daily supplies of the table, the quar- 
lity of the wines, the behaviour of the Officers of the 
Ship, when on duty, or other such important subjects, 
must necessarily present themselves : from these we 
may sometimes construct tolerable matter for com- 
ment, or animadversion. Yet they are soon talked 
over into tatters ; and again we relapse into insipidity, 
or stupid calculations as to the probable time of our 
wished-for release from the Vessel ; or it's arrival at 
any given points on the way. It may not be amiss 
to exhibit an extract from a Journal of a whole day's 
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shipboard onployment: it was purposely noted down 
in a minute detail, not only to pass away a tedious 
hour, but in the hope of exciting a smile <m some fu- 
ture day, whoi looking back oa the sad picture of 
such a Diary. 

<« 2nd February, 1028.— Woke at five bells, the 
sun shining in at the port, rather more powerfully 
than pleasantly. Had passed a bad night, not a breath 
stirring ; and the children in the adjoining Cabin rest- 
less and crying ever since midnight: could not help 
thinkingof the poor Widow and her sick boy; wonder 
how he is this morning; send to enquire ; — ^the reply 
is, ^much the same,' sincerely hope the poor child may 
not be lost to his interesting and unhappy parent; de» 
termined to have a comfortable bathe to-Jiaj, but the 
servant pops in his ugly black face to tell me that my 
bucket has just broken away from the lashing, and he 
can get up no water for me,- — ^wish him at the deuce 
for his pains. What an exertion to dress ! the heat 
almost suffocating, and my only comfort is, that I have 
abundance of time to loiter away, as it wants full an 
hour and a half to breakfast. Plague on the Ship^s Offi- 
cers, from the Captain to the JPurser's clerk, for their 
inattention to the convenience of the passengers; 
why, I find I have not a single clean shirt left in 
the Cabin drawer, and yet they have put off till to- 
morrow to get up the trunks and baggage from the 
hold ! I must even put on my yesterday'^s linen, and 
be hanged to them ! 

" Dressed at last, and immediately go upon deck. 
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to inhale a little fresh air, before the breakfast is an- 
nounced. Find several gentlemen collected round 
the Captain, all complaining of the heat, and anxious 
in their enquiries after the Widow's sick boy ; the poor 
child seems an object of general interest and sympa- 
thy. Breakfast at length declared to be ready, and 
away we proceed in a body to the Cuddy, as if a Ship 
breakfast could repay us for so assembling. There we 
find ranged out, as is daily the case, the woeful re- 
mains of yesterday's poultry, salt soft butter of the 
consistency and character of thick oil ; eternal salt 
fish, ill-dressed rice, with sliced beef-junk, as hard 
and as salt as Irish curing can make it ; pork of si- 
milar good quality, raspberry jam', excellent perhaps 
as Hoffman can produce it, but if s perpetual appear- 
ance and re-appearance at each meal, reminding 
one only of the nonsense-verse at School which pro- 
cured a flogging for a class-fellow of mine : — 

' Jam, jam, jam, jam, jam, jam, jam quoque, jam, jam.' 

" Then the tea made from bad water, with a most 
plentiful paucity of milk : rolls, if such they could be 
called, which the ship-baker essayed to give us, when 
his supply of yeast had turned bad, and no skill of 
his could leaven, his after efforts to produce bread. 
True, all these articles and viands gave plenty on the 
board, but in aiich abundance who could have the 
appetite or inclination to indulge ? 

^^ But the breakfast is over; away again to saunter 
on the deck. Now comes forth the Captain, in all his 
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Zli*rr. -rm ttj ,t nrEe jC :ia JtSceis acmefi with 
Jiiafirama. 'ne < T.miioiBe£ers Tenrg rangpft in opcD 
>nier n. oir ..\.a)iii. Ll*. :ne iailj Tarfr of tdkzng' 
'lie TTm .-: jr-^^iip^ i£ :rn& jiour >i irne, DzepKaconr to 
*orsimr "2H lo^Dgrmne, itrar i&fiectainiii^ -iie SuaTs 
Tif^yrnfnn ic locHL >\3. TIi£se js^xdssBoea. not al- 
-vavr^rorrsec 'o \. lair^ jreaam in thtfir cakruIaiiQa 
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die 'TJiiD 2i:sr^ ma ir^ ji die nreTTor at Ci^kn; but 

"^ Ar 10 J iiiuck* ^TPoceetifid :o die Cafain^diflre read 
jniL •scnb iJitrfi :or i .x>iipie it auur^ At l^d^ain 
v:*irea :ne ife*:k* to jMrertam rhe result of ti>-day^s 
-sciiar jhser^nnLnu mu -uok ^ 'jur present posticxi on 
die cnarrz lexr 'jrTj*.*i:eu ro .uniih,. or T rfen^ as we In- 
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hoarri ore the main-^^prhur^ at our enjoTment, les 
graruiit trrfenements du ^r^o^^ and although a Ship 
break^ist presents io litde to elicit the appetite, jet it 
i 4 oth^^wise at the raster meaLk Br noon^ the sea 
air, notwithstanding the heat^ has led the wishful 
imagination to pointy a» trulT and ceaselessly^ to the 
Cuddy eatables, as dodi the ma^^ixetism of the pole, 
\\!% ever constant needle to itself. And even after 
UiTH'hf before the expbratioQ of three hours more, all 
fh^ni^htft again centre in the same Cuddy, where the 
^•x/'^'llfTie daily dinner of an Indiaman spreads out it's 
i'hnrim Ut the hungry community of passengers. Here 
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is nothing to complain of: capital soups, fresh-mut^ 
ton, geese, fowls, hermetically-sealed salmon, as good 
as the day it left London ; and pork, whose educa- 
tion might satisfy the delicacy of a half-christiaxlised 
Mussulman. Ham, tongues, and pies, with a long list 
of addenda, or intermediate et-cseteras ; all these good 
things washed down by tolerable white wines, hock, 
and excellent Carbonell or Marjoribank's claret, con- 
tinue to put the party into better humour than they 
enjoy at any other period of the day. 

But to proceed with my Journal. "At one o'clock, 
went into the Cuddy, as is my daily practice, to watch 
the little tribe of children at their happy meal of this 
hour; saw them ranged round one end of the table, 
with a plentiful dish of Pishr-pash, composed of the 
wonted quantity of rice and fowl, mutton broth, and 
a very mild curry. My young friends were each 
attended by their native servants, and as the Captain, 
like myself, delights in seeing, or rather, in his case, 
personally superintending their juvenile banquet, it is 
quite amusing to observe their little hungry arid 
healthy appetites, earnestly eyeing each his turn to 
have his plate piled up with the good things before 
him, and then quietly, and in the most orderly man- 
ner, making the central pyramids of rice, and other 
such edibles, fast disappear from the board. 

'* At the wonted hour of three, found myself at 
dinner : nothing occurred, save that three several 
times the Captain solicited the indignant Mrs. Crore 
to permit him the honour oif taking wine with her. 

8 
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She was resolutely determined not to hear him ; and 
at last, when her Husband, in his usual unwished for 
interference, announced to her the reiterated request 
of her host ; ye Heavens ! with what a speaking IocXl 
she acknowledged the honour I And yet aU this re- 
sentment, I believe, the result of mere pique, because, 
the day before, he had unwittingly omitted to offer 
her his arm, which happened to be disengaged at 
the moment of her making her evening appearance 
upon deck. After the Ladies had retired, sat ra- 
ther too long at the wine. N. B. The young Mili- 
tary gentleman at my right hand. Lieutenant Love- 
lace, makes a capital use of his tune at this portion of 
the feast. Claret he takes down, bumper after bumper, 
with an occasional change of light Rhenish between 
whiles. It is also rather dangerous to let the Cu- 
rafoa bottle stand within his arm'^s reach. The silly 
young man seems to be unaware that drinking is fast 
receding from the list of worldly accomplishments ; 
and, in his ignorance, he evidently offends his own 
wishes and inclination,bygulping down wine, long after 
it^s taste has been only nauseating and offensive to him. 
<< By 5 oVlock get away from table, and proceed on 
the poop for a little fresh air. The sails hang sleeping 
on the yards, or bent mournfully against the mast, 
like the flapping wings of the vampire-bat, as it hotly 
and suffocatingly feasts on the vital stream of it^s vic- 
tim. But all eyes are soon directed to the westward, 
from which a faint ' bank^ of rising clouds would 
seem to betoken a coming breeze. And how anxi- 
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ously is such a breeze prayed for. Not more welcome 
is the fountain in the desert, or the distant cottage 
light to the saddened and way-worn traveller, than 
the fresh breeze, as it springs up and first fills the 
sail of the weary and long becalmed mariner. 

^' At 6. — ^Tea announced to be ready ; but all pre- 
fer it to be brought out to them, on the deck. Tea 
on board is generally indifferent. The article itself 
may be good enough, and it would be a shame if it 
were otherwise; but the water is bad, too often not 
boiling, and then the milk, either from sickness of the 
solitary cow, or some mismanagement, or other cause, 
too sparingly doled out to the male pass^igers^ to be 
much improvement to their beverage. 

<< Soon after this, the Sun retires^ and now parties 
are seen sedulously pacing up and down the Quarter- 
deck, by way of exercise. 'Tis now 8 o^clock, (eight 
bells,) and the first night-watch is called on deck : retire 
to the Ouddy, play a game at chess with old Colonel 
Bonassus, and half a dozen games of backgammon with 
Mr. Chillum, who gets quite testy at my luck in 
throwing doublets; and now, at half-past nine, I find 
myself again in my Cabin, retiring to rest, for another 
hot and sleepless night, under the pleasing reflection, 
that the morrow, and the day after the morrow, and 
the day after that, with weeks and weeks to linger 
after these, must be passed on board, in the same 
monotonous and wearisome manner as the day just 
tediously got through.'' 
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DEATH ON SHIPBOARD. 



And eradlei lodi ui nearer to the tomb t 
Our Urth Is nothing taut our death tagna. 
As tapers waste the instant they take fire. 

YOOMO. 



I THINK I have once or twice adverted to the Widow 
of an Officer of one of his Majesty'^s Dragoon Regi- 
mentSy who was our fellow passenger on board the 
William Scott Before I had any fixed idea of re- 
turning to Europe, the history of this afflicted young 
woman had been mentioned to me in Calcutta ; and 
such was the tale, that it had excited considerable 
interest, long before I had dreamed that circum* 
stances would ever bring us together, or place me in 
the situation of being personally known to her. 

It is a subject of regret, that I cannot now mi- 
nutely enter into the particulars that were then re- 
counted to me ; but, as far as my memory serves me, 
the following will explain them generally to my 
Readers. 

Amelia Sedley was the younger of two amiable 
girls, the daughters of Mr. Sergeant Sedley,* a gen- 
tleman of considerable eminence at the English bar^ 
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who had unfortunately lost his wife when his chil- 
dren were yet young and uneducated ; and who had, 
in consequence, necessarily entrusted them, at a very 
tender age, to the care of one, whose high recommen- 
dations to him as a Governess made him conclude 
her fully qualified for the charge. And certainly, so 
far as wonted accomplishments and the cultivation of 
exterior graces avail, this substitute for maternal care 
and anxiety did her duty, sedulously and faithfully, 
towards the lovely girls entrusted to her manage- 
ment ; but beyond this, she deemed Her instructions 
or inculcations of little importance; and although the 
real goodness of heart of her younger pupil was such, 
that it required little surveillance to preserve it in it^s 
native purity, yet, in the sequel, her melancholy tale 
will prove, how much it is needful for happiness, that, 
at one too interesting period of female life, it should 
be shielded not only from positive error, but also 
steadily preserved in the path of mere colder pru- 
dence and common worldly caution. 

The Governess was well bom; and of good connec- 
tions. Some of these were introduced as friends in 
the family of Mr. Sedley ; and among them appeared, 
As a frequent visitor, Mr. L^£strange,a Lieutenant in 
the — Regiment of Dragoons. Whether by the 
goodnatured arrangement of the Lady-Gouvernante, 
this young Mars was too often admitted to the mom-^ 
ing boudoir of the young ladies, is not positively 
asserted, but that her connivance was necessary not 
to have noticed that he was almost a daily visitor in 
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their society, could not be denied. It was not, bow- 
ever, that Miss Sedley was the daughter of a man 
of reputed wealth, that induced the Grovemess tacitly 
to sanction, or rather in every way to encourage his 
ceaseless attentions to Amelia, — it was not the desire 
of ndere intrigue, or any personal advantage to herself, 
that made her almost a party to them,'— but still, from 
some cause or other of self-love or family-feeling, die 
never let an opportunity escape of dwelling upon the 
praises of the young Officer, to her susceptible pupil ; 
wliile, to the youth himself, she would eternally di- 
rect those little banterings, flatterings, and incite- 
ments that so sway the heart of our truly vain sex, 
more particularly, when real fascinating beauty and 
feminine softness are blandly put forward as the ob- 
jects of allurement. 

Whatever the cause that induced her, to whom was 
entrusted the guardianship of Amelia Sedley's youth, 
thus to encourage a dangerous liaison with a young 
thoughtless Subaltern, who had not a sixpence, or 
prospect beyond his bare commission, and whose con- 
stitution was said to be almost ruined by his excesses 
on first entering the Army, must therefore remain a 
secret. But the result was soon decided, — Mr. L'Es- 
trange and Amelia engaged themselves ;— her Father 
wisely refused to sanction the engagement; Amelia 
seriously sickened at her disappointment, and then, 
after months of depression and tears in secret, there 
was a serious threatening of decline. At- this junc- 
ture, Mr. L^Estrange procured a troop in a Regiment 
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destined for India ; and as a change of climate was 
absolutely necessary for the now pining and sinking 
Amelia, the Father had no alternative, but to avert 
a more serious calamity, by making the most of his 
present dilemma, — ^he therefore consented to the 
match; Amelia married the young and delicate sol- 
dier, and in less than two months after the ceremonial, 
was embarked on board an Indiaman, with a detach- 
ment of her husband^s Regiment for Bengal. 

They remained a short time only in Calcutta, after 
reaching India, and proceeded to Cawnpore, where, 
after giving birth to two children, poor Amelia found 
that the same climate that had re-established her 
health, was fast undermining the remaining strength 
of her husband. He was on the sick list when the 
Regiment was ordered to the siege of Bhurtpore,— 
but to remain behind was more than his proud spirit 
could submit to. He accompanied, therefore, his 
troop to the siege, gallantly performed every duty 
that was assigned to him, and returned to Cawnpore 
to throw himself again upon a sick couch, from 
which, as was sadly anticipated by all who knew 
him, he never rose again ! 

For the sake of her young infants, thus left father- 
less and unprotected in a far country, Amelia did 
essay to exert herself, and sought to bear, up with 
more than a woman's fortitude, under her bereave- 
ment. But, in her present circumstances, there were 
other pressing causes of affliction ; she was almost 
destitute, and her late deprivation^ had also, in a 
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pecuniary ppint of view, subjected her to much serious 
distress. It is true, the sale of her superfluous tilings 
could enable her to support herself and two children 
Recently for the present ; but as for her return with 
then^ to Europe, it was out of the question, until her 
Father could kindly remit to her the means. This 
he did with prompt generosity, the moment he heard 
of her situation ; and returning therefore to Calcutta, 
this young Widow, with her fatherless infants, had 
^ured a passage to England in the same Ship with 
myself. 

On first seeing her, although her dress of mourning 
and widowhood, which she still retained, must have 
shorn her person of much of it^s attractiveness, yet I 
had never, to my recollection, witnessed any thing so 
lovely or interesting. Her countenance had pro- 
bably lost much of it^s early bloom ; but this is cont- 
mpn to all European ladies, after a year or two of 
residence in the Ei^t ; yet I had never seen the sad 
weeds of a Widow on such seeming youth and soft- 
ness ; and it scarcely appeared credible to me, that 
one so young, and, in spite of her sorrowing and pen- 
sive look, so girlish, could have gone through the lit- 
tle tale of affliction which had reached us, and, more 
than all, could be the parent of the two stout, 
healthy, and truly fine children which accompanied 
her on board. 

They were two boys, the youngest still in arms ; 
the eldest, Alfred, was said to be extremely like his 
deceased Father ; and if the resemblance was really 
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fo Strong as asserted, it might plead in mitigatibn of 
Amelia's first imprudence, for it could be hardly 
possible to conceive a more engaging countenance 
than the deceased must have possessed. Alfred was 
just three years old, but appeared at least a year 
older, and there was a bold, frank, and winning man-* 
ner with the child, that, ere he had been ten days on 
board, he was a general favourite ; not only with the 
passengers, but every soul in the ship, from the Cap- 
tain, down to the little Gunner's boy, who would 
slily secrete ship-bisciiit, or other rough delicacies for 
his little pet, wherewith to entice him from the Quar- 
ter deck, and liire him forward for a few minutes 
among the admiring and coaxing sailors. The little 
urchin was in a fair way of being spoiled ; his inde^ 
pendence of manner, and fearlessness of movement 
must have cost his doating young Mother many an 
anxious thought. And although she endeavoured to 
keep him in her sight as much as possible, yet it 
seemed cruel to confine the poor boy to her scanty 
Cabin, and she was thus obliged to trust him tb others 
more frequently than she could have wished, and to 
allow him to rove upon the decks more freely than 
was consistent with her fears. 

How often have we watched the poor little fellow, 
abno$t springiiig from the ports of the Quarter-deck, 
in his anxiety to follow the movements of the flying- 
fish, when they rose boundingly from the sea, as the 
$hip alarmed them in it*s course, or the hungry boneta 
geared them from their own element to seek a mo- 

s 2 
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mentary protection in the air. How often have 
we seen him mimicking the hearty pull and rough 
song of the sailors employed in working the Ship, 
till the busy crew would unbend their harsh features 
into smiles, and prognosticate, with their wonted 
complacency for their own profession, that the boy 
would prove a true tar, and thorough sailor in his 
day. 

But when the heat on board became more oppresave 
on our approaching the Equator, the poor child shewed 
evident symptoms of it's disagreeing with him. In 
a day or two he appeared languid and weary, with 
less inclination to play about with his little compa* 
nions. It was apprehended that this was greatly 
owing to the misplaced kindness of the many 
friends on every side, who proffered him marks of 
their good will, and were ever loading him with sweet- 
meats, cakes, or other such little dangerous tempta- 
tions to a child^s sense of moderation. But althou^ 
they may have assisted the attack of fever which 
now plainly evinced itself, yet the heat and confine- 
ment of the Ship itself must be considered as the main 
and leading causes. By the time we were becalmed 
under the Line, than which nothing could have been 
worse or more aggravating for sickness of any de- 
scription, the dear little fellow was a prisoner to his 
cot, and pronounced, by the Surgeon of the vessel, to 
be in a very dangerous way. On shipboard, a sick 
fellow passenger is necessarily an object of commise- 
ration with modt ; but, in this instance, it is beyond 
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description, the interest that was exdted in the minds 
of every soul in the WilUam Soott The Doctor, a 
good enough sear-faring son of iEsculapius, but who 
would rather have had fifty rough seamen to attend 
to, than so delicate and unusually toider a patient, 
was hourly besieged with enquiries after the little fa- 
vourite; while it was apparent, from his anidous man- 
ner and the hesitation of his replies, that his own 
alarm could have afforded no relief to the trembling 
anxiety of the poor Widow herself, when she breath*- 
lessly hung on his looks, at each frequent visit of his 
to the cabin of the sick child. It was strange to wit- 
ness the imusual stillness and silence that pervaded 
the cabins and passenger portion of the Vessel. Not 
an unnecessary sound or voice was heard ; and in the 
dead hour of the mid-watch at night, even the tread 
of the Officer on duty was suppressed, and scarcely 
reached the ear, while the only sounds stirring were 
the occasional movements in the Widow'^s cabin, of 
those who sleeplessly watched by the couch of the 
sufferer ; or, perhaps, what was more dreadful still 
to the feelings of those around, the frequent faint cries 
of the child itself, as it every moment piteously im- 
plored for water, — " Paumeey Mamaj Paunee /" in 
the nursery language of the East, so interesting and 
touching, as it^s accents either of entreaty or pain 
ever sound from the lips of children. 

If the secret prayers of every human being on 
board,^ — ^if the fervency of the agonised petitions to 
the throne of mercy, from the lips and breaking heart 
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of the young Widow, could have arrested the all-wise^ 
and inscrutable decree of Providence,— rthere might 
yet have been hope; but .the fiat was gone forth, 
find all worldly essaying to avert it wa3 but vain and 

idle, — ^the boy died ! 

« « « • « 

Silence, unbroken, breathless silence* was still reign- 
ing throughout the Ship. .There were few of ihesailors, 
who were not attired in their Sunday and best suit of 
plothes ; the decks were cleared, the Ship's colours 
mounted half way to the mizen peak, the bell at the 
forecastle mournfully tolling, in imitation of the knell 
of a Church, everything betokening the approaching 
ceremony of a Funeral at Sea. Neat- the starboard gang- 
way, supported upon a raised hatch, were the remains 
of the departed little innocent,^ enclosed in a decent, 
nay, almost handsome Coffin, which the zeal and kind 
exertion of the Carpenter and his gang had, during 
the night, contrived to make for their deceased favour- 
ite. At the present moment, the Coffin was partly 
exposed to view, for the Ship^s Ensign, which was 
lying upon it, and is always designed on these occa; 
sions to act as a pall, was a little raised, that th^ 
many wistful and anxious gazers from among tb!^ 
crew, might witness the respect which, even at sq 
short a notice,. had been endeavoured to be rendered 
to the remains of one so generally beloved by them, 
and one who had wrung from their hearts so unusual 
a share of their rough affections. 

At lengthy the bell ceased tolling. The Captain, 



end all the Officers of the Indiatnan, app^red in' ihiit 
full uniforms and side arms, and approached the. 
gangway ; the Captain carrying with him a prayer- 
book of our Church. The head of every one was iin- 
mediately uncovered, and while the first words of the 
pommencement of the Funeral service were issuing 
from the lips of the Captain, the eyes of all were sud- 
denly turned, in distressing astonishment, to the after^ 
hatchway, for, ascending from thence, with the as- 
sistance of some weeping ladies, who had vainly endt^a- 
Toured to dissuade her, appeared the Widow herself I 
There was no seeming effort on her part to assume 
th^ firmness which almost unnaturally steadied her 
step, and made her wish to decline the aid they were 
feelingly desirous of affording her. Her feet seemed 
unconsciously, and yet- without a symptom of weak- 
ness or failing, to move forward on the Deck, toward^ 
the spot appropriated for the ceremony ; and on every 
eye being turned in intense and wondering pity upon 
her, her's alone, — ^yes, I may say alone, of all around 
her, glanced fixedly before her on the scene, without 
a tear to moisten it. She. was in her usual dress of 
deep mourning, and the only sign of life or intelli- 
gence that she betrayed, beyond the mere act of ap- 
proach towards our group, occurred when she had 
taken her place beside the Captain, and when, with a 
convulsive shudder, she seemed first to discover that, 
over her wonted dress, some friend, ere she quitted 
her Cabin, had thrown a shawl. It was a faded 
shawl, of little value, but one lately employed during 
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the illness of her lost infant in at times protecting 
it^s feverish frame from the air, and any undue expo- 
sure. On perceiving it, it^s present use about herself 
seeined strangely unpleasing to her, and she hastily 
attempted to take it o£P, and on their removing it, 
she followed it with a speaking glance of pain and 
agony. They now proceeded with the ceremony, 
but it did not seem to touch her. Her looks were 
frequently turning with an enquiring and fearful ex- 
pression towards the Ensign, which by this time, 
pall-like, completely concealed the Coffin, as the 
hatch stood partly supported on the gangway itself : 
-—she started, however, at one part of the service, 
and her glazed eyes opened, if possible, wider and 
more strangely, when they prepared to move the 
hatch ; and when the word was uttered to consign 
the corpse to the deep, and they commenced lowering 
it, her soul seemed to awaken to a sense and full 
conception of the scene before her, and she suddenly 
bounded forward to prevent the act. They caught 
and supported her, and never shall I forget the sud- 
den though harrowing look and attitude of intense 
listening, which she then wildly assumed, while her 
soul seemed to hang for an instant on the noise of 
the descending Coffin. In spite of every care of those 
employed, it sunk into the waves with a slight plunge, 
*— then followed immediately a cry, or shriek, piercing 
as horror itself, from the Widow, as she caught the 
sound ! They immediately conveyed her below in a 
breathless and death-like swoon, which, at the same 
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instant, had ov c rp a ir c fed lier; and it is almost 
nnneoessarj to add, that this poor afflicted young 
woman quitted not her Cabin for the remainder of 
the voyage. But thongh unseen by us, she was 
not less an object of our deepest pity, and sincerest 
sympathy. 
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ST. HELENA. 



Thus tr9inpled,~thas expell'd, to tiiflte here I 

Milton. 



In the early part of April, after being about ten 
weeks from Bengal, including our short stay at the 
Cape, we reached St. Helena. It requires no little 
care in the navigator to come upon this small speck 
in the South Atlantic, situated, as it is, so many hun- 
dred miles from any land ; and without the means of 
directing the way, save only those which Science has 
pointed out, and which the silent stars of Heaven have 
kindly assisted in affording. When sailing upon the 
far and trackless main, the Ship scarcely larger than 
one of it^s countless myriads of ever changing waves, 
it is strange to look around on the expanse of sea and 
sky, and to reflect that the slightest possible deviation 
from the one true course, as for days and days we 
bear down upon this pigmy spot, would make us 
leave it leagues, or even degrees, away from us ! And 
yet almost daily are Ships silently steering their way 
through the wide sea, and after weeks of busy and 
calculating toU, do they safely and steadily converge 
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iraiii the taartbat quaartet% of die ^afae to tins one 
mfaintf, thoB amt isdiated roc^ d liie cnean. 

It was Jt dinr-lncak in t^ marmog, liiat w first 
petaxred die lifligfate of St. HfilfliML, or^ 
as it ^qipened, lhe dtxi. of die Veittd. ^ 
ptoadied t2ie Idboid, or agiited it, as 
would express ribfaTHrires, is the Trndtfle xxi^t-watdi ; 
but iMj-to until die nwrmDg, brfove nmnding die 
Island for die proper andkcicagCL It wn&, rncjeed, a 
nuyesdc sight. Hie SoDwasdppingdieciestsaf tin 
mountaiDous ixicks, widle, nddwaj, the black and 
beetling diffs were vet frowning darkl j and misdlT, 
as thejr seemed actuall j su^Ksded in air and read j to 
lidlnponu& Still the appearance of the whole was 
gloomy, and not of the li^tsome cheering chawttter 
that mariners Ml sea would pictuiv to themsdvesy of 
the first a^ect of a kmg sought and newly ap> 
proached shore. 

If such then it^s seeming to us, what must have 
been the sensations of the late Napoleon, as they wi»e 
conducting him to his last earthly priscm ; and when 
the melandudy heighu of St. Helena first broke upon 
ids view! 

Not a symptom of verdure was apparent firom sea; 
bleak inhospitable heights rose precipitately firom the 
midst of the waves ; and the only evidences of habita- 
faleness or living creatures on the rock, were the fre^ 
quent batteries and guard-posts ranged along the 
different points; — those stem and unsighdy monu-^ 
roents of military power and occupation, without the 
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grace even of it^s idle parade, or the glittering of 
it's other gay and spirit-stirring equipments. 

As we rounded the projecting headland near the 
anchorage, a boat pushed off from the shore to hail 
us, and enquire if it were true that we had communi- 
cated, on the other side of the Cape of Good Hope, 
with the Calcutta Indiaman, which a few days before 
had touched at the Island, and been prohibited from 
landing, as they apprised us, in consequence of hav- 
ing the measles on board. We answered in the affir- 
mative, such having been, by chance, the fact, for a 
brief communication had taken place, and a boat 
passed from one vessel to the other, with mere com« 
plimentary enquiry, and, as I believe, a few letters. 
On their obtaining such affirmative reply, we were in- 
stantly informed that we were to consider ourselves 
under Quarantine, and on no account would any per- 
sonal communication be permitted with the shore. 
In vain the Captain declared that we had no disease 
of any natiu*e on board, that no contagion, or appre- 
hension of such consequence could exist, for our mo** 
mentary communication with the Calcutta could 
scarcely have admitted of it, and no symptoms of in- 
fection had shewn themselves, though weeks had 
elapsed since oiu: falling in with the Ship :— nay, that 
we had since been at the Cape, whence we had 
brought with us a clean bill of health. In vain was 
all this reiterated to the Officer in the boat : he could 
only promise that our explanation should be sent up 
forthwith to the Governor ; and away he departed, 
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leaving us in the pleasant predicament of being in 
sight of shore, without the power of visiting it, or 
quitting the Ship that confined us. 

Another boat now pushed off from the lower bat^ 
tery, for, by this time, we were opposite the landing 
place, and prepared to let go our anchor. This se- 
cond boat had armed soldiers in it, and they kept 
within sixty or a hundred yards of us, to enforce the 
quarantine ; and it is evident that, had we been des- 
perately infected with the plague itself, they could 
not have adopted more precaution to exclude us from 
the shore. All this strictness, and military shew of 
severity, we laid to the charge of the old leaven of 
prison-like caution, which had characterised the go- 
vernment of St. Helena during the bondage of Napo- 
leon ; and, right or wrong, under our present feelings 
of impatience and irritation, we could admit it no 
excuse or palliation for such inhospitable treatment 
to a Ship from a long voyage. To prove, however, 
that they were not unmindful of our comforts, a 
string of empty barges was pulled off from the shore 
by a single boat, and then brought across our vessel, 
by this time at single anchor, so that the last of them 
might be laid hold of by our sailors. In these boats 
we were to deposit our empty water-casks. They 
were thus to be taken to the shore, and filled by 
means of a hose at the watering-place, and in the same 
manner returned to us, so that we might receive fresh 
water, with as little communication as possible, and 
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without a soul from the Island coming in actual con* 
tact with our people. 

After some farther explanations, through the me- 
dium of hailing at a distance, and one or two referen- 
ces, and many signals, having passed to and from the 
Government house, the Quarantine was taken off: but 
not until the bells from the shore had announced to 
us that it was four in the afternoon. It was then 
almost too late for a visit ; nevertheless, two or three 
pf the younger passengers started off in the jolly* 
boat, carrying with them injunctions to engage some 
means of conveying a party of us, on the following 
day, to the grave of Buonaparte, the usual pilgrim- 
age of all visitors of this strange insulated rock of 
the Atlantic. They returned at night, having secured 
horses, they informed us, for our conveyance to the 
tomb. 

On the ensuing morning I went on shore, with my 
fellow passengers, Mr. Chillum and Lieutenant Love- 
lace. The latter, though as widely differing from 
me, the Bengalee, in habits, manners^ predilections, 
and general character, I should think, as ever fancy 
could imagine, was yet somehow a frequent compa- 
nion of mine, and almost, I may add, a favourite. 
The habits of shipboard bad brought us in frequent 
intercourse and conversation ; and though the confine- 
ment of a Ship, they say, developes the worst traits 
always of a man's character, still it must follow, as 
with fellow prisoners or brother eiules, that there must 
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be more of faultiness on both sides than human nature 
usually exhibits, if the constant interchange of com- 
munication does not beget mutual interest, and no 
small portion of friendliness and esteem. Mr. Love- 
lace was young, very young, less in years, possibly, 
than in habits, and irregular thinking. He was a 
complete Military Tyro ; nay, I am wrong, rather a 
finished graduate of a certain class of the Mess-room 
and Barracks. He knew every one and every thing, 
that intimacy there, of some few years standing, 
oould introduce to his acquaintance. Thus he was 
a confirmed smoker of cigars, a resolute pseudo- 
drinker, as I have before mentioned, a would-be 
8co£Fer of many good things, in this and other worlds ; 
at times, a professed admirer of the fair sex, and at 
others a if)oor retailer of certain Mess-room wit against 
them, and equally good second-hand jests of the 
Guard-room ; — true slang, as I might well describe the 
whole. If to this I add a dash of swearing, a tolerar- 
ble itch for gambling, some skSl and adeptness at 
hitting a mark with a pistol, with an asserted profi- 
dency at billiards, loo, and short whist, I may close 
the string of accomplishments, and, possibly, surprise 
many of my readers by declaring, that still young 
Lovelace, at the bottom, was better by half than all 
the list of Tom O^Shaugnessys, Major Bloods, Jack 
Dashalls, or sic pecus omne, ^^ of oiir's,'* or of this or 
that regiment, whom he delighted to make his modds, 
and the shining heroes of his daily conversation. 
The fact was, he had enter^ the Army at the wonted 
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early age ; and with a good heart in the main, and 
no bad intentions at the commencement, had failed 
in the proper choice of his first examples and mo- 
dels for imitation. He was yet as honourable, liberal, 
and open-hearted a lad as could be ; and no wonder 
that our forced and continued acquaintance on board 
brought me to discover these among his other qua^ 
lities ; while, perhaps, it might have been as well for 
little Maria Bonassus, had the same opportimities not 
made her also so susceptibly aware of their existence i 
But this is a secret :— and has nothing to do with 
my present purpose, which is simply to describe our 
pilgrimage to the tomb of Napoleon. 

Miserable and unfavourable, indeed, was the first 
impression which landing tended to convey, though, 
before reaching the shore, the display of a few trees 
and shrubs in front of the lower Government house, 
and the general appearance of the little place called 
James^ Town, had rather pleased us on our approach. 
The fortifications commence at the landing>-place, 
and we had to cross a small draw-bridge before pass* 
ing through the gateway, which leads from the walls 
of the fortification into a square, moderate in extent, 
but' having a neat-looking Church at one side, and 
connected with the main and principal street of the 
town. A few moments only made us acquainted with 
the situation and extent of it's entire site, which is 
built in a ravine, or valley, as they call it, intersect- 
ing two high, ridge-like hills; in fact, the houses 
seemed to be built at the foot of a chasm in the difis. 
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At the house of a Mr, Solomon, a rich merchant, and 
general dealer, of the Jewish persuasion, we found 
our hired horses, ready equipped to carry us up the 
hill. We immediately mounted, and ' went off 
through the town, ascending a well constructed road, 
cut into the side of the hill on our left. The roads 
here, and in fact throughout the Island, are not un- 
like the winding, and, at times, parallel ascents to 
the Malvern hills, in Worcestershire, except that 
they are on a far grander scale ; some precipitate, 
and yet rendered perfectly safe by a wall of stones, 
which runs along the outer edge to the very summit. 
Continuing our way, we were soon put above the 
town, and made to look down upon it, and the har- 
bour which opened to us through the vista formed by 
the separation of the hills. As we continued our 
ascent, and got more into the heart of the little Island, 
Verdure became apparent, and, in several places, roads 
and pathways were leading off, from the main one, to 
the different farms, or country dwelling houses of the 
residents ; the whole beginning to wear a more pleas- 
ing and landr-hke aspect. Still ascending, we at last 
came to the high lands, and here the barren nature of 
the sea-ward cliffs and rocks became completely chang- 
ed. Trees, dwarfish and small, it is true, but with grass 
and shrubs, of many descriptions, rose luxuriantly 
around us ; and the various seats of the residents, 
interspersed in picturesque situations in the valleys, 
and on the sides of the mountains, with the far sea, seen 
beyond and below all, through the openings in these 
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heights, ^ve a pleasing and unexpected character of 
grandeur to the scenery, which we had little antici- 
pated. If the hills in a few of the situations about 
Bath, could be brought together more grandly, 
abruptly, and brokenly, with less of continuous regula- 
rity in the heights themselves, there would exist a 
resemblance between the few cultivated hills and val- 
lies of St. Helena and the part of Somersetshire I 
have just mentioned. To us, therefore^ who^ from 
our first impressions, were utterly unprepared for 
such scenery, it came with double gratification, and 
both young Mr. Lovelace and myself paused fre- 
quently to express our delight. Mr. Chilliim had 
not yet condescended to lose a single cherished re- 
membrance of his beloved Bengal. The ^^fleshpots 
of Egypt^ were not more holily longed for by the 
murmuring sons of Israel, than were the hookah 
and hot curries of India, hoth sadha and dfuf-peedxa^ 
daily sighed for and regretted by this too long expa- 
triated servant of the Honourable Company. 

" Is not this beautiful ?" I exclaimed to Mr. Chil- 
liim : " Why, I don't know C* was the reply. '* To 
my view, it scarcely resembles the worst parts of the 
Chittagong or Monghier districts.*" 

Turning from my Indianised friend, I continued 
conversing with my more gratified and voluble com- 
panion, Lovelace, who, by the way, had been vainly 
endeavouring to infuse a little of his own life and 
spirits into the poor mulish galloway on which he was 
mounted : aiid not until a terrible fall, and a narrow 
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escape from a prcKsipitate roll down one of the scarped 
xavines, on, our side^ could he. be persuaded to give 
over the attempts, and ride quietly and gravely along 
like Mr. ChiUum and myself. He, unlike the Hiii^ 
di^stanee Judge, was in rapture with every Englidb- 
lopking cottage, or bit of scenery, that struck his 
view^ and recalled to him his remembrances of the 
native country to which he was so happy to return. 
4b.t length they de^ed us to dismount, as we were to 
descend some few hundred yards on the side of a 
bill which led to Napoleon^s tomb, and on proceeding 
that distance on foot, we came upon it, with feelings 
it would be difficult to explain. ' ' 

A few Willows, to the number of four or five, one^ 
of them rather larger than the rest^ marked the spot.: 
They were closely clustered together, and enclosed 
by a plain, but neat, dark wooden railing, containing 
a space of an oblong shape, to the extent, probably,, 
of twenty yards, by fifteen. Beyond, and almost en^: 
closing the railing, was a neat hedge of geraniums,, 
and, in the centre of the whole^ appeared the Tomb 
itself; a simple stone slab, rising but a few inches 
from the earth,, without ornament or inscription \. gur-^ 
rounded on it's four sides by a plain iron railing, 
The spot of earth under these Willows had been- 
selected by Napoleon for his grave, during Ms last 
illness ; in the event of his remains not being allow^ 
to be conveyed to France; and in the immediate 
neighbourhood (a few yards only from the grave,) 
of a small spring of pure water, which the unhapfpy ; 
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exile had ben in die babit of Jrinimig, during Ins 
vUKDj dafl J ledfcnKDts to dns i h^m'iIi'umI letreat. 
The place ktelf was bomded by IdDs, iniiig on eadi 
dde: in the rear was a doping aaoent,on the soi^ 
mit of wUdi was dtnated Madame BertnaKTshoiue; 
and in the fiont, a de^ ddl, widi Ulk opening be- 
yond ity disdosed die tar streCdung expanse of die 
ooesn^ magnifioendj blendkig, in the blue horuEon, 
widi the distant canopy of hesTen. It is here, then, 
we thou^ty as our deeply-toudied fedings led us, 
while standing over the remains of our enemy, to for- 
get bis measureless ambition, his insatiate grasping at 
empire,-— and, alas ! one most avow, his crimes ! — it 
is here, we diougfat, in this quiet and seduded spot, 
in die heart of this rock of die ocean, that repose the 
mortal relics of one who once was the terror of the 
civilized world ! The fearful extent of his deed^ an d 
tbe awe which his very name could inspire, needed 
not a better proof or monument than this. A tomb 
of sculptured marble, en^niched amid aU die solemnity 
of cathedral pride,— 4i temple, the grandest effort of 
human art and magnificence, to endose his dust, 
would be nothing, positively nothing, compared to 
the still, romantic quiet of this peaceful and far re- 
ceptacle for the remains of one, who wielded, in ever- 
living war and sleepless turbulence, the fierce desti- 
nies of Europe ; and who, if he held not to the last 
the high eminence to which his talents and his fortune 
had called him, was hurled from it only by the de- 
spairing efforts of a scared world, the nations of which 
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banded aind cluQg together in united warfare against 
hiiB^-— him, him alone, the one too mi^ty object 
of their terror?. They conquered him, and then 
consigned him to exile and death in this remote, bleak 
prison-house amidst the ocean. And, now he is dead, 
they dream, by neglect to his corpse, to give even 
his resting place and his memory to oblivion; but 
mark !-r-this high and beetling rode itsdf rises from 
amidst the wide waters of the ocean, only aa the tomb 
and meet monument of his fate : and although few 
pilgrims may seek it^s forbiding solitude, yet, it will 
be reverenced in after ages simply, as-*«the sepulchre 
of Napoleon ! — aye, and as the savage record of the 
fear and cautious terror of thoae who consigned him 
here to perish ! 

An old soldier of the St. Helena Regiment has 
charge of the spot, and lives in a small wooden .cabin 
hard by. He tells over, in the wonted style of those 
people, the particulars of the burial ; and has nume- 
rous little anecdotes, such as a man in his situation 
would pick up, of the habits of the Imperial exile him- 
self, and of such of his suite as remained faithful to 
. him to the last. He gave us several slips or cuttings 
of the Willpws over the grave, which we took away 
with us, and departed from the place, impressed with 
sentiments, which few of us anticipated, when we 
formed a party to see the tomb of this singular vic- 
tim to his boundless ambition. 

An incident occurred, while remaining near the 
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graye^ which added not a little to increase those feel- 
mgs. One or two irery young men, who, like our- 
selves, were from a Ship in Uie harbour, jcHned us 
while we were Uiere. They at one time, unobserved 
by us, had contrived to climb over Uie iron railing 
around the slab, and* were actually walking and 
moving about on the grave itself, when, in real horror 
at such profanation and want of proper feeling, we 
perceived and reprobated the act. Under any cir- 
cumstances, and upon the tomb of the lowliest of 
our fellow creatures, such disrespect to departed 
mortality would have been unseemly ; but at that 
time, the deed was not only revolting to every one 
present, but truly and evidently painful. 

We now re-ascended the hill, and went along it^s 
summit to Longwood, the residence of the late Empe- 
ror ; which is about a mile and a half from the tomb. 
On the way we perceived a rich valley below us to 
our right, and the whole of the hills in the interior 
seemed verdant and under culture. Longwood itself 
displayed more table-land than we had yet seen ; it 
is now a farm belonging to the Government, and we 
were permitted to go through the old house occupied 
by Buonaparte, while alive : where they also pointed 
out us the apartment in which he died. The room is 
now turned into a i^table ; and horses occupy stalls 
in the very spot where he lay in state ! In his usual 
sleeping apartment is now a threshing machine ; but 
the whole place, in it^s once best state of repair and 
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comfort) would have been esteemed in England a 
poor habitation for a gentleman of even moderate 
income. 

About a furlong from the above, and situated on 
the same table-land, which commands an excellent 
view, is the^ new house, designed and erected for 
Napoleon's residence by the British Government, 
and which was sent out in frame, from Europe, 
shortly before his death. It is a handsome, omamen* 
tal, cottage-like building, of some extent and accom- 
modation, and was completed ere be died; but at 
that time he was averse to occupy it, because, as it 
is stated, he compledned that the barracks on an op- 
posite height commanded a view of the entire house. 
We heard that they had intended to remove the 
soldiers and barracks to another situation, so as to 
meet his convenience ; but his death intervened, and 
the new residence itself, and every thing connected 
with it, is now useless and unoccupied, except by the 
people in charge, and a few persons engaged in the 
culture of silk worms, who are temporarily placed in 
a portion of the building. 

In wandering about, we fell in with the last men- 
tioned parties, who proved to be, an old Frenchman, 
his wife, and daughter, natives of the South of 
France ; who had been lately sent out by the In- 
dia Company, to introduce silk worms and the jprepa- 
ration of silk into Saint Helena. It seemed strange to 
find a poor French family thus occupying a place 
intended once for the reception of their Emperor ! 
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Mr. Lovelace, of our party, spoke French fluently, 
Mid entered into conversation with them ; when with 
the usual volubility of their nation, they at once en- 
gaged U8 with long accounts of themselves and th^r 
occupation. They had arrived only a few months 
previously, and were now, they said, busily and suc- 
cessfully engaged in the care of their new colony of 
silk^worms. But it was always with deep reverence, 
and a countenance of respectful regret, that they 
mentioned the deceased personage, whose intended 
residence they were then occupying. 

The old woman led us into the kitchen, which had 
evidmitly been intended to contain every convenience 
for the august exile ; though at present nearly every 
different portion of it*s apparatus was lying unem- 
ployed, with the exception of only one small grate, 
appr6piiated for the use of the French family. They 
pointed out to us the centre of the kitchen floor, from 
which the stones appeared to have been removed ; 
and the old matron, in a tone of voice where emotion 
was plainly distinguishable, apprised us that they 
had been taken up from this spot to form the slab 
over Napoleon^s grave. Our surprise, on hearing 
this, prompted us immediately to enquire, if such 
could possibly be fact ; and never shall I forget the 
truly French and touching manner of her teply to 
me,*^'^ Ah^ Monsieur ! c^est le seul tombeau de 
FEmpereur T 

We left the place, and, on otir return to the town, 
perceived the signal at the mast head of our vessel. 
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for immediate sailing. But during the way, and on 
our passage to the Ship itself, my young and volatile 
companion, Lovelace, said not a word ; he was too 
much struck with what we had witnessed. Of the 
fulness of his recent impression, however, I was 
scarcely aware, until a few days afterwards, when on 
his returning a volume of mine to my Cabin, and while 
I was replacing it on my little book-shelf, a paper 
dropt from the leaves, which he must accidentally 
have placed there, and forgotten ; — ^it contained the 
following stanzas: — 

•• TO NAPOLEON. 

And this thy tomb ! — ^thou victim of the Rock ! 

Where late imprison'd^ as in felon cage^ 

They chain'd to sullen rest thy giant rage^ 

And fetter'd thee to death I Dread mover of the World I 

That bade it tremble at thine anger's shocks 

Thy meteor vengeance^ quenchless and unstay'd. 

Till fearful Monarchs leagued them^ and imfurl'd 

The flags of gather*d nations^ to upbraid 

Thee with their crush'd ambition ! — ^All alone 

Like thy loved Eagle^ toweringly on high. 

Thou wert the mark of millions : — ^Mighty One ! 

Thou saw'st embattled Europe as it rose. 

With but one awful aim,— ^to work thy close : — 

Thou wert not seen to quail at danger nigh. 

Though sceptred^foemen, with imperial pride^ 

Stalk'd threat'ning to the fight, with myriads at their side. 
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They came and crush'd . thee : — ^then was maddening 

joy. 
And riot mirths and triumph ; for the Powers 
That singly sunk before thee, or, in towers 
High citadell'd afar, sat fearfully. 

Waiting thy very glance, that frown'd but to destroy ; — 
Yes, there was merriment, and boastings high, 
For each now nerved his soul, to look on thee. 
And face, for once, his dreaded Enemy ! — 
And then rose insult, — such as dastards weak 
Are wont upon the fetter'd foe to wreak : — 
They cast thy rival name from out the r6ll 
Of regal brotherhood ; — Oh ! — this were well ! 
'Twere meet to blot that name, — to tear the scroll 
Where it shone best and brightest ; to expel 
Thine honours from the field, where their poor deeds 
Were, in the earth's wide scene, but slothful weeds. 
And thou, the Monarch oak ! — Yet worse, — for then. 
To tear thy image from the love of men. 
They wrench'd thee from thy kindred ;— from the arms. 
And haply from the heart, of Her, — whose charms 
Were as thy deeds' fair guerdon : — in thy den 
They left thee widow*d, childless, and apart. 
To waste, and wither there in brokenness of heart ! 

Thou wert no craven despot ; — ^it was mean 
To tax thy soul with cowardice, and say. 
That when thy foemen hemm'd thee in between. 
Thou had*st not Cato's pride — to end thy day. 
Nay, thou wert bolder still, — 'twere direr far 
To dare the conflict of the bosom's war, — > 
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To face — not fear thyself, when all it prized. 

It's empire and if s honours, pass'd away. 

And thou wert left alone, — stript, — undisguised. 

In nakedness of man, to mark the pride 

Of rivals, who uprose when thou wert gone. 

And revell'd in thy ruin ! — Peace to thee ! 

Peace to thy warrior-spirit ! — After-times 

Shall feast upon thy glories ; — though nor stone 

Nor temple rise to tell them. There are climes. 

Where, when thy Foes, who rule them, are no more. 

Nor live in recollection, it shall be. 

Thy gather'd fame shall fill the storied hour. 

And prove the wonder of posterity ; 

While these be only named — Thei/ ivere with Thee T* — 
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APPROACHING HOME. 



Dulds amor |MtUie«— didoe vldere luot. 

Ovid. 

For Ettglaod, when, wRh fiivourinf gale. 
Our gallaitt difp up chamid Meei'd. 

SONO. 



Fbom the day we quitted St. Helena, as our course 
was now to be direct for England, the minds of all 
on board began to be sadly unsettled, and impatient 
for our arrival. By this time, we had quite worn out 
our stock of general conversation. Our arguments had 
been so often discussed, pro and con, that, our rea- 
soning having failed, w,e commenced to introduce 
mere asseveration, or contradiction, tiU, by mutual 
consent, after occasional angry words, and narrow 
escapes from quarrelling, our very subjects and por- 
tions of debateable matter became confined to a very 
few necessarily stupid and uninteresting topics. The 
Captain had actually entered upon the fourth repe- 
tition of his sea jokes, and most ancient stories ; and 
the Cuddy-table grew, at length, as unbearable, from 
it^s dull heaviness and insipidity in the matters of 
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eooTeEansaujK 311 -dime 'flffufid* for i3oe fciiww ■ iaif 
of our mttnFe;; it hqk nofr imidBciiUe, frani ifs 
etemad iic xie^^ lamm flinp Auxtion, tartekss poik, 
and dcOr icdaeEHSaoB i£ "die vxam looking paullnr 
and partsj. T^ BiemaarA wm ioDiog fut to ham 
wits' csad£,ikaw to -vasT lie InlL cf^BEe. Hk xnnttoB 

todiePmer; lien i3H9¥'«r»lliefiK9|ae1o die Ow^ 
Mate; and i1k Ibi^ |&I1»i to tbe Ca^itadiL Bj a 
little lukadeBtxijKaoa cbaq^ jEod txan^poeEtsaa cf 
mnilar iwitprmlfi oa 1^ iBOcrovr, lie Tanfid tlie pnc- 
tme; ndben liite pQlm veami it's pjzHxnd cf rioe be- 
fbfediePucHr; like inimxn sDorciifid iip to l3ie Cbxff 
Mate, aod ao oa irxdi eadb indjiidual disk att dinaer. 
Bat tids deaai^gnaDie^iti-ciiat sort cf imnq a taa t, day 
bjr da^9 nidi the aaaK TJondfi, Iwrame as Uiduaue at 
last as evien ^ae nrMfilrinr mkomaUmj of FajK s evwr* 
lasdbag feat set rf QwMinWn^ If iomr or £t^ fttaaat^ 
gegi oopgnegated toigether on diedfBck, or pnGp^joid 
joa cao^it tlie tew laa^uid obsesxatiaBB dat passed 
b e t we e p ibeM^ tliej cwmiited of nofliaag but saf!^ 
guesses a« to Ibe liiiaBbfr of days aaoie i(>e K«t« td 
be coofiaed to dbe ship; jsui if a countimanrif ligbu 
ened up at all, it was cid j tbat soasc aaa aaMv 
aangidaeaod pbmiblp tban bis oei^ibmrs, detsikid 
bis leasoos tor bebeving tbat, after all, w« m^iglkt 
nacb y^^iwi a tew dajs eailier tbaa tbe Csfitstii 
aod otber experienced bands bad asserted, 

Aflioag otber expedients to pass tbe tiaM^ a lottc^^ 
proposed, as is usual in tbese Latitudes. AU the 
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party subscribed a sovereign each,* the price of et 
ticket : the subscribers^ names were put into one hat^ 
and an equal number of tickets, having a day of the 
month written on each of them, in another. For each 
name, a day of the month was drawn, and the party 
who should draw the fortunate day in which we might 
first see land, was to be entitled to the amount of 
sovereigns subscribed. This was not much unlike a 
lottery for the horses of an approaching match at a 
race meeting ; and in the same way, the favourite 
tickets, or dates, were put up and sold by auction. 
Expedients like these, and a few sporting bets on the 
same subject, contrived to get through a portion of 
the time ; but the remaining balance of it grew more 
tedious than can be described. We watched snA 
enquired after the breeze every half hour ; — ^the chart 
Was so often opened and consulted, that to prevent 
it'*s being torn by so frequent an application to it, 
it was at length spread out on the Cuddy-table, 
between meals, for general inspection. We neared 
the Western Islands; and Ships, some of all de- 
scriptions, frequently passed us. One of these we 
boarded, and procured from it some fresh butter and 
potatoes ;— but, better than all, we secured a few 
Times newspapers, with all their recorded changes 
of the Ministry ; — ^and, at once, we burst upon a new 
era, a new life of times and politics. Like the awak- 
ened sleeper from his trance, we felt ourselves re- 
turned to the world, after being in ignorance of it's 
tevents, and almost of it's existence, for nearly half a 
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year; Ibrtf i^Cn^JDiiSc^BskiiBChieDrkftde^tactft^ 



iipaa us Hkc die su^ien and pantoniuiiic mintodk^ ^VT 
Hadequm^s vaond. And ^it foDoved* of coiirsiMK»t 
our tew nevqiapen kfk as in the dark as to th^ <(«v%% 
modo and c umk i uity of most of these events^ it |{« w 
no litde cmpkmneiit and exercise to our ingt^niil\\ 
to iDl up the interstices, and, as far as coi\j|iH^tMr^ 
would penult, to esqdain and devdope the caU9iK<^ 

Passing cirer a week of final feverish impiilit^H^ 
and of such excited and deferred hope, thai it ri^Uv 
did '^make the heart sick,^ the reader mu«l mm t^uiu 
pose us within half a day^ sail of the Liiim)% TU^ 
wind lulls, — not a soul in their Cabins^ bav^ only th^ 
poor widow and her remaining orphan^but all Hh^Ht^tf 
about the decks, and every eye anxiou»ly thnmtu ^k 
times, in the direction over the larboard boWv ^t\\\\ 
breeze momentarily freshens, and countonntUH^n \M^\\. 
ten. The holder of this day^s ticket In titir Inlh'^v 
looking grave or gratified, as rise or fall tlti» t*lm»U >*^ wt 
our sighting the Lizard before micbilght. \\\ (Vit^U \W 
only thing in nature to which our sltUHllttH y(\\\\\\\ 
admit of comparison, is the feeling of a M>tuihlltMV \\\ 
the excited anticipation of the hour to Mi^n^m \\\\\\ f\m\ 
tasks and school-misery ; and y^i^ ah f h^i^H H^\s\\^\\\ 
her, how inferior were the highi*st hiT^it^n mu\ {UM\\m\ 
of my boyhood, under such circiifndfwftHn, |m tvlml I 
experienced on now approaching my iihHv^ fUMMhvi 
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after the sad absence from it of more than the third 
part of a century ! Our meals in the Cuddy to-day were 
short and hurried enough ; and, what was strange, I 
observed, that every one seemed too much engrossed 
with some restless thoughts of their own, to make 
even the approaching event a subject of conversation, 
notwithstanding it's general application to the hearts 
and desires of the whole party. The evening closed, 
and we were yet some way, they told us, from the 
shore, though we had passed fishing craft and small 
sloops of various descriptions. Just before dark, one 
of the boats that we perceived at a distance, hoisted 
a signal, and bore down for us:«— it was a Pilot, 
looking out for the homeward-bound Indiamen. He 
came on board, and we eagerly crowded around him, 
as an object of intensest interest and wonder. He 
was from Falmouth only the day before; — fresh, 
therefore, from land ;— nmr land I'^-aur home 1 1 looked 
into his rough, honest, weather-beaten, and healthy 
countenance, then glanced my eye over his person 
and dress, and all seemed to me, so long an exile, 
as mudi a matter of curiosity and novelty, as if he 
had been a native of a far unknown, and hitherto 
unvisited, country. 

In answer to our enquiries, he informed us, that 
we were yet a few leagues from land ; but if we con- 
tinued steadily on our presait course^ we should cer- 
tainly see the Lizard lights in an hour or two. 

^^ Below there I On deck there i Li^ts over the 
larboard bow r diouted a voice from the mast head. 
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just as the Ship^s time made it two bells, or nine 
o'clock. 

** What are they like ?^ questioned immediately the 
Chief Mate, whilst every breath was held back by the 
Ustening groups standing near him in throbbing and 
anxious attention. 

<^ Two small glimmering lights, like stars,^' was 
the reply. 

^< Have your eye on them, and keep a sharp look 
out then,^ said the Officer. 

'^ Aye, aye, Sir,^ answered the top-man* *^ They 
are the Ughts,^ observed the Pilot ; '^ but you^ll see 
them from deck, if we have good luck, before 
morning.^ How my heart was beating during this 
short conversation, and how I longed to be in the 
situation of the top-man at the mast head, that I 
might myself have the happiness of witnessing this 
glad evidence of i^proach to the haven of my wishes. 
Will it be believed, that when the darkness of the 
ni^tf in a little time, was sufficient to cast a veil over 
my awkward attempts at climbing, that I actually 
essayed to mount the mizen rigging, and assure my^ 
self of the reality of the lights. I had stolen away 
from the party on deck, and unperceived, as I 
thought, had very cleverly and adroitly, for my time 
oi life, managed to reach the mizen futtock shrouds, 
as they call them ; when the suppressed giggling of 
a mischief-preparing group on the poop, UAd me that 
my feat was detected, and brought me down again in 
no little hurry, to avoid some piece of marine piac-. 
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tical jestingi which they were hastily preparing for 
me ! — I could not see the lights, and was at length 
obliged to retire to my Cabin ; far too anxious, 
however, and too much under excitement, to isleep. 

At an early hour I was again on deck. We had 
made a capital run of it during the night ; and now, 
indeed, the shore of my native country was clearly 
and gaily to be seen as far as the^eye could reach 1 
It was a bright sunny morning, and the distant diffs 
were beautifully gleaming to view, as we passed 
along the green wave under a fresh eight-knot breeze. 
During the morning we made the Needles ; and before 
we approached them, my memory delighted to re-^ 
cognize the blue hills, which, upwards of thirty years 
ago, I had witnessed under far different impressions ; 
when the Ship that bore me from the home of my 
youth, gave them to my sight, as I then sadly and 
mournfully thought, for the last, last time. I now 
viewed them once more: — they were the same blue 
hills which had ever risen to my mind, and became, 
at length, identified with home itself, whenever my 
fancy dwelt upon it. They were the last sad glimpses 
I had taken of England, and so indelibly was their 
scenery and character imprinted in my heart, that 
my now joyous recognition of them made me burst 
forth into an almost childish exclamation of delight ! 

And yet how is it that the heart, eveil under th6 
fulness of it's joy, soon sinks into thoughts of sadness 
and depression ? — There was my native country be* 
fore me ! that bourne of all my hopes, when toiling 
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in the East ! The wished-for haven was now reached by 
me ; — I was about to reap the reward of many a year 
of exile and of sujQPering, and yet I now found myself 
obliged to retire to my cabin, that I might there give 
way to my stealing and unconquerable fit of melan- 
choly J I strove to place this unaccountable sadness 
to the parting with several of my fellow passengers, 
who quitted the ship here, in a boat which hailed 
us, and, for an exorbitant sum, was to land them at 
Southampton or Portsmouth. But this was far from 
bding all the cause of my depression. Other thoughts 
were rushing to my breast. I could not but think of 
the many who had started on the same career with 
myself, vith the same goal, the same fond hopes in 
view, and my mind now enquired of me — Where are 
they ? — Alas : another home has been their' s ; and, 
one by one, they have sunk down at my very side, 
as it were, victims on the way ! In the very scene, 
too, before me, — in the land itself, from which now 
beamed upon me those long remembered blue hills ; 
where are the friends of my boyhood ? where, alas ! 
the maternal arm that pressed me, in the agony of 
parting, to her heart ? where the many fond eyes, 
which wept when the boy of their affection was exiled 
from them ? — are these now to hail me ? — ^these to 

beam upon me in kindly welcome on my return? 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

. The Captain of our Ship having determined to 
leave the vessel at Deal, and proceed thence to Lon- 
don in a chaise and four, the usual style of tra^ 
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veiling adopted by these happy retamed voyagers, 
when they first put foot on shore, he was good enough 
to offer me a seat to town. The wind rather lulled 
towards the evening, and it was late at night be- 
fore we brought up ; but early on the following 
morning I was roused, a little after day-break, and, 
going on deck, found we were anchored opposite 
to, and at no great distance from, the Deal Cliffs. 
After the many magnificent works of nature, in her 
wildest freaks of mountain scenery, which I had been 
witnessing in Asia and the South of Africa, I must 
confess that I felt a momentary mortification at this 
near view of some of my native hills. Nor when we 
got into a boat, and proceeded to the shore,* did the 
mortification leave me at the mean appearance of the 
town of Deal. The small pigmy houses, as they 
seemed, with their tiled and sloping roofs, so new to 
^y ^y^9 ^ter the extensive and terraced buildings of 
the East, could not but awaken a remark of surprise, to 
the no small amusement of the Captain, who bade me 
not judge of England by Deal, and <' at all events 
not to look for the sunny verandahs and comfortless 
houses of India in jolly old England."" 

On touching the beach, it is not improbable, but 
a slight ebullition of feeling might have escaped from 
me, or I might have occasioned farther entertainment 
to my worthy friend the Captain, by some Julius 
Caesar-like embraces of my beloved soil ; had not a 
bluff well armed gentleman, of the Preventive Service, 
walked up to us, and soon put all my sensibility to 
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flight. Of course I had nothing to fear from his ap- 
proach, although, I dare say, a few Trichonopoly gold 
chains were in possession of one of my side pockets ; 
and I well remember that my servant had been very 
anxious, on that particular occasion, to defend me 
from the chill of a fine May morning, by enwrapping 
me with a handsome shawl, very carefully about the 
loins, immediately under my surtout coat ; whilst my 
neck and chest were protected in a similar manner. 
However, we met with little interruption, having 
merely a portmanteau each with us, for our baggage 
was to proceed on with the Ship to the river, and at 
once we went off to the Hotel, and ordered a chaise 
and four. 

We were soon dear of the town, and in a fine open 
country. While among, and near to, the houses, at 
Deal, their first strangeness and seeming novelty had 
worn off, and on leaving it, ere we had proceeded a 
few nii]es,-^whether the long torpid series of remi- 
niscences were beginning to recover themselves in my 
mind I know not, but suddenly it seemed as if there 
was an awakening within me from a long dream-like 
sleep of absence and estrangement ; and the whole 
character of the scenery before me, the cottages, fields, 
trees, living and other objects, burst Upon my almost 
overpowered recollection, as things familiar, well- 
known, and fondly welcome to me !— I laughed 
outright, joyously and audibly, though with a feeling 
of pleasurable fulness at my heart, which almost 
wildly resolved itself into a fit of tears at the very 
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same moment. Every turn of the road, every little 
village, bam, or clump of well remembered descrip- 
tion of trees, now wrung from me new bursts of child- 
ish delight. Every cart and team that passed us, I 
put out my head to watch and welcome it as an old 
friend. The post-horses and boys of our chaise were 
all matters of glad and admiring wonderment; and the . 
first Stage-coach that flew past us, with it's crowd of pas- 
sengers, capital cattle, and corresponding equipments, 
forced from me so evident and loud an exclamation of 
joyous and astonished recognition, that they all look- 
ed back, and stared on me as on a person demented ; 
though, I must say, the good natured, sympathising, 
yet, at the same time, undisguised amusement of the 
Captain by my side, made him look like anything 
rather than my keeper. 

At Canterbury we breakfasted, and what with the 
ride and lateness of the hour, I managed to eat more 
heartily than was consistent with the proper sensibi-^ 
lity, methinks, of a returned exile, but the first buoy- 
ancy of my feelings was beginning to subside into 
calm, continuous, and joyous happiness, at finding 
myself once more truly and positively on shore in 
my own native land. Nothing particular occurred 
after quitting Canterbury ; till, in less than seven 
hours and a half, we reached London, from Deal, a dis- 
tance of seventy-two miles, which piece of celerity in 
travelling, including in it very nearly an hour's delay 
for the breakfast, was no small matter of astonish- 
ment, after my most leisurely Indian habits of loco- 
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motion. But I soon found that wonder and admirt^ 
tion were to have no respite. As we approached the 
Metropolis, every new turn of the road brought with 
it a new succession of novelties to allure my gaze, — 
such hosts of Europeans I (for thus my Asiatic mode 
of describing my countrymen, presented those here 
also to my view,) such numberless well-dressed mai- 
dens, with their roseate and blooming cheeks ; though, 
by the bye, I must observe that this last distinguish- 
ing trait of my countrywomen at first struck me as 
unpleasing and excessive. For after the pallid, tint- 
less features of my sister exiles, which I had for so 
many years been accustomed to in the East, the pre- 
sent bloom and ruddiness around me seemed almost 
painted and unnatural. The various equipages, the 
large, strong and well-made cattle on the road, the 
ceaseless frequency of passing stage-coaches, the 
thronged pathways, and continuity of the buildings 
and houses by the way side, as we still nearer ad- 
vanced to town, all had a full share of my constantly 
attracted view ; till, at last, the Post-chaise pulled up 
at the Captain^s own residence, at the distance of a mile 
or two from the bridges. Under his late amusement 
at all my wild and unrepressed enjoyment of the new 
scenery thus brought before me, I had began, for the 
last stage or two, to discover a share of excited eager- 
ness and impatience also in my fellow traveller him- 
self. He was thinking of the rapturous and happy 
reception now awaiting him, in the house of his wife 
and family. As we pulled up, he waited not for the 
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post-boy to alight and rdease him from the chaise, 
but flinging open the door himself, he bounded out 
with almost the lightness of youth : — ^his own street- 
door was as quickly opened for him ; — a joyous-look- 
ing face or two were seen rushing away from the 
window for the stairs, and, ere a servant had taken 
away the portmanteau from the chaise, I caught a 
glimpse of a glad group of female forms and child- 
ren, clinging wildly and affectionately around my 
worthy friend ! 

Grod bless him ! I ejaculated, as alone and solita- 
rily I left his door, after desiring the post-boy to drive 
me to the Bath Hotel, in Picadilly. It is meet, 
thought I, he should have some bright mom^its. to 
repay him for the many, many annoyances of his little- 
enviable command of an Indiaman, and of his perpe- 
tual separation, in a sea life, from those he loves. 

I would not, at this time, allow my thoughts to pur- 
sue this subject farther, and reflect that I, alas ! like too 
many of the old, isolated sojourners of the East, had 
not, like him, a house or welcome to receive me on 
my return at last to the spot of my birth. And yet, 
at that moment, when I gave the order for my con- 
veyance to an Hotel, I could hav^ sighed deeply, aye, 
deeply, indeed, at the houselessness and seeming state 
of desertion that now awaited my old age, on this if s 
escape from the far scenes that had wasted away and 
consumed it^s manhood. 

On reaching the Hotel, I was led to believe, by 
the attention, and bustle, and respectfulness, which 
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marked my entry, that I was esteemed a person of no 
mean consequence ; and yet I almost conjectured that 
I discoi^ered the sly signal of an inter-communicat* 
ing glance between the two waiters, while my ear half 
caught a remark in the passage, which sounded much 
like "yellow Nabob." I looked in the mirror ; alas, 
the character was there too evident ; but I did not 
remember at the same time, also, the chain of intelli- 
gence kept up in these matters by the post-boys on 
the road, where our over-liberal payment at each 
sti^e to these gentry, served to sanction and confirm 
the unhappy and expensive distinction of "just 
arrived from Ing^e P 

The Bill of fare was soon handed to me, for din- 
ner ; " Why, let me see," exclaimed I, while examin- 
ing it, ** * a turbot,'--^of course,— some ' salmon,''— 
yes, yes, some salmon also, and oyster sauce, and 
lobster sauce, and shrimp ditto." 

" Would you like all. Sir ?" demanded the waiter, 
looking at me. 

"If you please I'^^^and, what meat have you? 
^ mutton,'^— pshaw ! too much of that on board; — , 
'poultry,' — quite physic to me; — 'wild ducks,^ — 
give me a couple of these ; — ' Beef,' — aye, a sirloin 
of beef! and some beef steaks !" 

" Both Sir ?" enquired the man ; " and pray. Sir, 
what vegetables ?" 

" Why, Sir, of all kinds, that you have in the 
house," was my Asiatic and en prinee style of reply. 

"Very weU, Sir," said the waiter, and away he 
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went, but returned in an instant with a fresh enquiry, 
which he thought very necessary, of *' How many 
covers am I to lay, Sir ?" 
I stared at him. 

*^ How many gentlemen dine with you, Sir ?^ 
" None ; I dine alone,'' was my answer. And the 
man went off in evident astonishment, mingled with 
his apology of " Oh ! I beg pardon. Sir."" 

Too tired to go out before dinner, I amused my- 
self at the window. All the world seemed to me to 
be travelling, or on the move. Stage-coach after 
stage-coach, at the different Coffee Houses and Hotels 
in front ; and the many private carriages, with their 
tall, handsome cattle, and appointments ; so superior 
to our Indian equipages, with their pigmy, though 
certainly beautiful Arab horses. Then the hackney 
coaches, my old, old friends ; the very identical dri- 
vers, the very same old crazy vehicles, it seemed to 
strike me, of my thirty and more years' recollection. 
When the dinner made it's appearance, in an hour or 
two, I soon found myself unable to attack, or touch 
even half of the contents of the crowded table. Either 
my appetite had failed me, or the excited nature of 
my nerves and feelings had induced a state of feverish- 
ness that utterly incapacitated me for enjoying the. 
first English dinner that greeted me, after so long a 
portion of my life. I could not help smiling, when 
I looked at the table, and recollected how often in 
India, and on shipboard, during pauses of idleness and^ 
listless conversation, with others as idle and listless as 
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* myself, we were wont to fancy what should be our 
chosen viands for dinner after landing. And now, 
like the toys of boyhood, or the many hapless realiza- 
tions of manhood's hope, and anticipation, the often 
wished-for means of enjoyment were before me, all 
imcared-for and untouched ! My dinner, in it's qua- 
lity and selection, was not much dissimilar to one I 
have since heard of, which was ordered by four gentle- 
men, who disembarked at Southampton from In- 
dia. They each agreed to order their respective 
dishes. Thus, in the fish way, there was a huge sal- 
mon before one, soles in front of a second, cod a 
third, and turbot the fourth. Then followed sepa- 
rate joints of meat, for they agreed in no single de- 
scription, — ^a round of beef, a fillet of veal, a quarter 
of lamb, and a haunch of venison. An equal variety 
and abundance betrayed itself in the game and pastry ; 
as also in the fruits, wines, and dessert, till at last there 
was not a person about the Hotel, from the Landlady 
down to Boots and the helper in the yard, who did 
not contrive to steal, in, to peep at the newly arrived 
foreign gentlemen, at their plenteous and diversified 
repast. 
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THE BENGALEE AT HOME. 



DifficQis, qaernlai, Icndator temporit acti ! 

KOBACX. 



To Thomas Alport, Esquike, 

HoK. E. 1. Co/s Medical Establishment, 

Sahibpoee, Bengal. 

My Dear Friend, 

My last Letter will have apprised you of 
my safe arrival in this long desired land of promise ; 
and now again, in farther fulfilment of my insurances 
and pledges to you of regular communication, these 
well-filled sheets will prove that I am not unmindful 
of my Indian, friends and former kind correspondents. 
May you, in return, as regularly keep me acquainted 
with all I should wish to hear of from the East ; for, 
though far away from it, I cannot forget that within 
it's quarter of the globe have passed the best years 
of my youth and manhood ; and, in spite of the rea- 
lization of all my earliest and maturer hopes, as far 
as regards my retirement at last to this home of mv 
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Fathers, — I now find, like half the old Bengalees and 
Indians, from either Presidency, the heart is busily 
confessing that the best and happiest hours of my 
^rthly pilgrimage are not those which superannua- 
tion and retirement are now likely to give me ; but, 
strange to say, the very moments that I more than 
half consumed in murmuring and fruitless wishes, in 
yon distant land of the Sun. Even upon my sad and 
positive assurance that this is fact, and that it is also 
an avowal I almost daily hear from the concurring 
lips, too, of many of the East Indians, who here herd 
and congregate together, even to a proverb, — still 
your own good sente and understanding would be in 
difficulty to comprehend aU this, or to supply you 
with the causes. But I will endeavour to give my 
view of them. It is not, as some suppose, the mere 
drcum^nce alone, of our being transplanted into 
another soil, after so long a naturalization elsewhere ; 
though this is something. It is not, — although it is 
the generally received notion, — ^that we have been too 
much en prince, in Asia, to settle down at last into 
mere citizens and humble individuals. As to the 
last point, John Bull soon knocks ofi^ from the Na-^ 
bob, the little towerings and over eminences that, at 
times, would distinguish him; unless, indeed, it is 
desirable to flatter and caress the said Nabob for a 
while ; to cajole from him a few of his Asiatic glean- 
ings, or his shawls, or other little amassings ; but this 
effected, no one knows better than many a son of 
John Bull, how to turn his. back, and shelter himself 
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again in the happy protection of his national coldness 
and reserve. The true cause, however, I would say; 
of the disappointment of our Indian RevenAs^ is that 
our life in exile, from the moment that it commences^ 
whether as a Writer, oi* Cadet, or general adventurer, 
is, from it^s youth upwards, a series of looking-for- 
ward of hopes, and ceaseless longings. Promotion, 
therefore, increasing means and advancement in rank, 
are yearly holding out to us their spur and . incite- 
ment: — even if Home, with it'^s ever kindling and 
seducing allurements, were not to awaken anticipa- 
tions, and brighten the prospects before us ; yet the 
very looking forward, day by day, for changes, re^ 
movals, and other expected contingencies to advance 
and improve our career;— all these things tend to 
place us in a state only of unsettled excitement, and 
glad aspiring. But at home, when the first confu- 
sion after reaching England has subsided, when the 
novelty has worn away, and the canker of inactivity 
and want of employment begins to eat it's way into 
our spirits and enjoyment; when our disappcantment 
in many of those, whom we expected to recognize as 
dear and worthy friends, comes with it's disheartening 
and annoyance, — then it is that the dull and change- 
less prospect before us, and the seeming weary, 
tasteless, unprofitable retirement we have chosen, 
become involuntarily and gloomily contrasted with 
the many heart-stirring events we were formerly par- 
ticipators in, amidst the fresher days of our manhood 
and now-departed vigour. 
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You remember old Pelham, of our Cavalry, or, at 
all events, you must often have heard of him, when 
on the Staff, and, subsequently, in high political em- 
ploy at Scyndeah'^s and other courts. He was the 
life and soul of the Service, — active, intelligent, and 
a more careless and happy soldier of fortune never 
stepped forward in the race of preferment. You 
may see him now, musing and melancholy, every day 
in the Oriental Club-room ; without a seeming joy to 
revive him. He sits silently and heavily with the 
newspaper on his knee, or this month's Asiatic Jour-, 
hal before him ; as if, with the old Courtier of our 
Immortal Bard, he could say : — 

" Let me not live, 
After my flame lacks oil, to be the snuff 
Of younger spirits, whose apprehensive senses 
All but new things disdain ; whose judgments are 
Mere fathers of their garments ; whose constancies 
Expire before their fashions !'* 

But I could mention dozens, — some from habitual 
and natural discontent, and others in mere restlessness 
and the spirit of murmuring, who now rail as much 
at old England and it's climate, as they did in their 
worst of days at the burning miseries of your Hin- 
doostan. I am truly ashamed, my dear Alport, at 
these avowals of my growing disappointment here : — 
even to you, I am mortified at exhibiting this dis- 
taste for an accomplished wish, and, like a child, 
thus feeling dissatisfaction with a long desired toy. 
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the moment, almost, that it comes mto my posse^ 
flioiL Stin I am informed, for my ooosoLitioD, that 
my present little annoyances in England are likely 
to he less and less a subject of complaint to me, every 
month that I prolong my stay in it ; that the re- 
senre and odd repulsivmess that now meet me on 
evoy aide, and chiU me wherever I turn, will be less 
oSsnaiie to me, every day that I farther experience 
them ; and, more particularly, when time shall dis* 
close to me, that, from under their unpleasing exte- 
rior, real honest worth will often beam forth with 
welcome and kindness, so soon as a little acquain- 
tance and necessary caut^us delay, has enabled the 
Englishman to know that his kindness and greeting 
are to be deservedly bestowed. 

At present, I must say, my impressions are far 
from being favourable. I see, or fancy I see, cold, 
calculating, self-considering, self-consulting, and self- 
advancing caution the main-spring of action of nine- 
tenths of the community around me. Many unhesi- 
tatingly avow that they are so actuated, and take 
pride to themselves for their asserted proper pru- 
dence and policy. They turn up their eyes in per- 
fect horror, or humiliating pity at any piece of com- 
mon liberality on the part of one of their Asiatic 
fellow-countrymen; and his habitual unrestraint in 
minor expenses is looked upon by them as a down- 
right aberration of reason, and proof of mad extrava^ 
gance and folly. They affect to ridicule,— in fact 
they do not understand, the fellow feeling, the frigid- 
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Uness and sympathy^ that East Indians entertain for 
each other, and would also for the new cirde they 
are here thrown into, until frequent repulses, or, what 
is more abhorrent to an Indian, petty meannesses in 
money matters, have driven them in disgust to seek 
for sympathy and common enjoyment only at the 
hands of those, who have learned, imder the same 
warm and glowing sky, to think and feel like them- 
selves. Why, the very management and necessary 
control of one's yearly income, which is amply at- 
tended to, if it fully, meet every object of present 
and future exigency, is in England made a study, a 
science, a very end and being of life ; till, at last, 
every busy purpose, aim, and action of domestic and 
out-of-4loors existence, are made alone subservient to 
it's policy and dictates. If all this proceeded from 
the just and laudable intent of never exceeding one's 
means, or from the proper desire of advancing one's 
friends or family, there could be little reason for 
taking offence at it's display ; but, after all, what is 
it ? and if we analyze this ^< management," and Eng- 
lish practical economy in the middle ranks, to what 
does it resolve itself, and truly direct all it's efforts 
and aiming ? — ^Why, simply to this one enviable en- 
deavour, — videlicet, with a certain income, of a certain 
extent, to exceed the style, and seeming, which would 
be only fitting and proper for the real amount, and 
to affect the establishment, bearing, outward shew, 
and semblance of living, of an income, half as large 
again as that in actual possession. I defy all the 
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*^ managers^ in England to contradict this ; and yet 
this poor ambition, this sorry prize in it^s best and 
happiest attainment, is the cause of the many real 
privations in secret, the eternal abstinence in many 
essential points, the petty meannesses and shrinking 
from openness and triie liberality, that mark and cha^ 
racterize society in England, to the first view and 
conception of those who return to it. In India, such 
habits are not only unknown, but imnecessary ; — the 
income of a man there is as well defined as his rank 
or situation ; and a reference to the Red-Book dis-^ 
closes, to a fraction, his monthly salary and receipts. 
He must be a fool, or worse, therefore, in public esti- 
mation, to exceed his known means ; and as there is 
lio need for vying in siich external display, and no 
apprehension that the coming monthly pay-day shall 
not bring it's well-ascertained allowance, — be it great 
bv small, — there is, evidently, less care in the expen- 
diture, and more scope and liberal use of it, than 
under the circumstances I have shewn at Tiome. 
• Should you think, my good friend, I am doing 
our countrymen an injustice in this character I am 
pourti-aying for your information, — ^make a trial of it 
yourself, the moment you have realized fifteen hun- 
dred or two thousand a year. I mention these sums, 
f(yr with lessy take my word for if, you had better stay 
where you are!- — ^But we will suppose you are so 
possessed ; and that you have besides an indispensably 
heedful spare purse, after your arrival in England, of 
two or three thousand pounds, to secure and furnish 
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a residence suitable to your income, and to set your- 
self up in the same seeming style, that others of 
known similar means are adopting around, you. Now 
then you will imagine all to be plain sailing ;— your 
wife was a good economist in India, and will soon 
learn the same practice of domestic intelligence here. 
Alas ! my worthy friend, all your miseries are now to 
thicken on you, unless you can ruthlessly. learn to 
fix laws, like the Medes and Persians, — that your 
bread shall be doled forth on an averaged allowance 
to every inmate of your family ; — that you shall 
consume, to an ounce, so much butcher's meat per 
week ; — ^that yoiir grocer's, fruiterer's, fishmonger's, 
washerwomatfs, brewer'*s, and coal-merchant's bills, 
shall be within some fractional amount ; that your 
servants shall be watched at almost every mouthful 
they consume ; that your own private table be limited 
to made-up dishes, scanty as conception can picture, 
or positive hunger admit, so that your company days 
may shew like plenty and good cheer ; if you cannot 
arrange that your clothing, amusements, wines, and 
personal comfort, — ^but why prolong the picture? 
The simple solution is, that, at the end of three 
years, you would buy knowledge in these matters by 
woful experience, and discover that after all your 
endeavours at economy, and all your new miseries 
and privations, you had no more " made the appear- 
ance^ of your more ** managing'' neighbours, than you 
had, after all, lived within your income ! It is ten to 
one but that you would find your capital less by two 

u 2 
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or three thousands) than it was befwe the trial, and 
yourselves obliged to retire to some cheap out-of-tbe 
way part of England^ to rusticate and recover your- 
selves in good time ! 

It must be granted, that want of management and 
common prudence, on the first return of many, have 
obliged them agaiin to eldle themselves. But I still eon^ 
tend, that there is sudi an essential diffisrence between 
the habits in every way connected with domestic life 
of the residents of India and the parent country, 
that it must require familiarity and full acquaintance 
with the value of the latter, before one of ourselves 
can relish or properly appreciate his residence here. 
But a truce to this murmuring ; notwithstanding the 
delight of unburthetling one^s mind to a good old 
soul like yourself, who can forgive even while you 
smile at these sad ebullitions of Bengalee discontent, 
so inconsistent, and so at variance with every former 
opinion and anticipation. I must proceed to busi- 
ness, and give some account of myself, as you de- 
sired, since my arrival. 

After my first one oi* two days of introduction into 
London, and after a most magical change had been 
wrought on the person of your old friend, by the kind 
assistance of an Artiste of the thimble, most necessa. 
rily residing in the West end of the Town, and who 
now put me out of conceit with my best fashionable 
Calcutta equipments, I began anxiously to await 
replies to letters I had despatched by the earliest 
means, on my arrival, to my own native part of the 
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ocmntry, Ashton, in ♦ ♦ ♦ shire. My own Parents, 
you are aware, died during my infancy, and you 
must have heard me frequently describe my Uncle's 
seat where I was kindly received, and my education 
provided for, until my appointment for India made 
me bid adieu to it, and England together, when I 
was little more than sixteen. My good and kind 
Uncle died within a year or two of my quitting 
his home : and the property came into the possession 
of his eldest son, who was ten or fifteen years older 
than myself, and whom I had very little opportunity 
oC knowing ; for he was chiefly in London, before my 
departure, in pursuit of his then profession of the bar. 
It was this relation whom I had addressed through 
the first Post-o£Sce at landing ; and although there had 
been no correspondence between us for upwards of 
twenty years, except when he briefly acknowledged 
the receipt of a pipe of particularly fine old Madeira, 
which I had presented to him from India ; and in 
doing which, it appears, I made an unfortunate Indian 
mistake, in not paying the duty at the same time, — 
more essentially, as I had taken religious care to dis- 
charge that cost with a shawl for his maiden sister, 
which I forwarded by the same opportunity with the 
wine : — ^yet I had no doubt that our near relationship 
would make him happy at my return. At all events, I 
took pleasure in writing to the son of my first guar- 
dian and benefactor, and was proportionably distress- 
ed, when the reply reached nie, not in his hand writ- 
ing, but in that of his son and successor also, the old 
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man having been called to his Fathers about a year 
since, and the property having again made it's regu- 
lar transfer to this other descendant of the family. I 
had seen, in my time, too many fall away from before 
myseflf, to feel surprise, mingled with my pain, at the 
tale of death, the new possessor's letter to ine de- 
scribed, or even at the many, many changes and lapses, 
and departures for ever, that his little history of the 
family now detailed for my information. Yet such 
an utter and entire breaking>up of our large circle, 
as the communication described, can scarcely be pic- 
tured to the mind, except by those who, like many of 
ourselves, leave home in early youth, and return to it 
again after years and years of absence and interrupted 
intelligence. This old maiden Aunt, the lady to 
whom I had sent the shawl, was almost the only soul 
living who could remember me, excepting, perhaps, 
a few ancient domestics and people about the estate. 
She was staying with his family, and my young rela- 
tion sent me a very pressing invitation to visit them 
immediately my " engagements would admit of it.r 
I had no engagements, for I had found myself in 
London, iii a single day, to be a mere stranger, an 
idle looker-on, on the world around me, where all 
were busy, and all had friends to greet and gladden 
them, except myself. Pleased, therefore, was I to 
put myself into the first convenient coach, and, in "a 
Tew hours, was at the town of Fairborough, within 
two miles from the scene of my youth, and not maoy^ 
miles, also, from a large public school in the neigh* 
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bourhood) where I had received my first and only 
education. 

As I approached Fairborough, the appearance of 
the country rose again to my recollection, something 
in the same manner as the hills in Hampshire pre^ 
sented themselves as we sailed up the Channel to the 
Downs : but here and there, as we advanced, particu- 
lar objects seemed to gleam on my memory, like the 
indistinct recurrings of a dream, and I perceived that 
:I recognised old friends, not only in the huts, and 
occasional trees and features of the landscape, but 
also in the countenances even of the people, who were 
passing ; though, it might be, the grandsires only of 
these accustomed tenants of the soil, could have been 
.personally known to me. At last we neared the 
town, and then the unchanging and undisturbed ap- 
pearance of certain old enclosures and grounds, whose 
lineaments were too indelibly marked in my memory 
to admit of doubt ; these flashed brightly and gladly 
to tny recalling view, and my eyes glistened, and my 
hands almost involuntarily clapped together in loud 
testimony of my fond recognition. From the town, 
I had determined to walk to Ashton House ; partly 
that I might wander, thus, through the well-remem- 
bered and cherished scenes of my boyhood, and a 
little, also^ that I might see if my maiden cousin could 
recognise me, when taken by surprise, after the many 
long years of our separation. When I quitted her 
Father^s house, she was a lovely, blooming creature, 
in the prime of beauty and girlhood. In sober fact. 
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the person of my former blue-eyed damisel of St. 
John's Church, about whom you so often have quizz- 
ed the poor Bengal<ee, in India, was first remarked by 
him for it''s truly wonderful resemblance to that of 
his fair cousin at Ashton. I was, I remember, as a 
boy, a constant and favourite companion of her*s, and 
my mind again brought her before me, with her light 
tresses and laughing eyes playfully beaming around, 
as we often wandered together in the lawn, and amidst 
the surrounding fields of her parent. But the coach 
stopped, and I was roused from my reverie by being 
put down to commence my pedestrian completion of 
the remainder of the distance to Ashton. I now 
turned off the main road ; every object was familiar 
to me ; — the stream by the way side, the little mill, 
which I now approached, the very gate that led me 
to the well-known pathway, the old game-keeper^s 
lodge, the ancient hollow oak, and even the dilapi<- 
dated railing by if s side, all seemed as if I had never 
quitted them. I paused and looked around me: — 
was it a dream?-— was I again within the hallowed 
influence of those often thought of, often regretted 
land-marks of memory ? I could scarcely believe it 
possible ; so unchanged, so freshly, so distinctly, so 
unnaturally, as it seemed, the same objects I had 
quitted in the last century. I felt within me a dreamy, 
a melancholy overpowering feeling of awe, and 
for a few moments I looked wildly and fearfully 
around, ass if my late exile to India was but a sorrow- 
ful and eventful dream ; and I expected to be greeted 
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by the voices of the departed guardians and compa^ 
nions of my youth, in the very scenes of our fotmer 
communion, as if I had never been separated, never 
been torn away from either one or the other! It were 
vain to describe my emotions : one moment, in the 
sudden timeless ghincing of a thought's retrospect, 
whole years of bewildering events rushed freshly 
and vividly through my mind. Again all seemed a 
blank, and I was standing in the identical, the too 
wdl-remembered scenery of my boyhood. And I 
breathlessly enquired of my heart if all was real ? Oh ! 
who can paint these workings of the breast, at such 
a moment, these solemn re-awakenings of long silent 
feelings, with then- painful associations ? I could have 
sat me down by the path-side and wept like a child : 
aye, wept wildly, and yet unconsciously, at the inten- 
sity of the solemn and overpowering sadness ! And 
why, Alport, should I conceal it ? — I did weep : for at 
that instant, every remembered passage of my long and 
chequered life rose busily, tumultuously to my heart; 
my early bereavements, my fatherless childhood, the 
pangs of youthful parting and banishment, the errors, 
follies, failings of my manhood, and, worse than all, 
the many, many friends whose eyes were now closed 
in the dark and voiceless tomb ; while I was alone, 
aged, weary and companionless in the world : nay, in 
this on^ too fondly recollected spot and porti(»i of it, 
with the sun shining brightly and unnaturally on the 
scenery of early days, to mock me now on my return 
to, it in my age of solitude and seeming desertedness ! 
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I will pass over my approach and introduction to 
the few remaining inmates of our house. It was long 
ere I could make them recognise my identity. The 
old maiden Aunt of the family circle, my cousin, 
whom I have before described, she could not be made 
to believe that the now wan, healthless, and debili- 
tated stranger, from other climates, was the same per- 
son as the ruddy, fair-haired boy she had known in 
earlier years. It had occurred, that a portrait of me, 
taken just before quitting England, was still retained 
as one of the family pictures, in their breakfast room. 
In her reminiscences, therefore, of me, and when- 
ever events, or casual conversation, had recalled me 
to her mind, the memory and idea of her absent rela- 
tive had been retained almost solely in association 
with the flattering picture daily before her. Her 
first repugnance of belief, and almost horror, at the 
change, under other circumstances and feelings; 
would have been more than half ridiculous ; and we 
have, in fact, since, often smiled together at the reca- 
pitulation of the circumstances of our meeting, and 
at her unconcealed dismay at first seeing the poor 
withered Bengalee, whom she had so fancifully decked 
forth in her day-dreamings, and expected to recog- 
nize, in his once youthful bloom and pictured come- 
liness. . She, also, wofuUy betrayed the withering 
finger of time upon her features ; the once laughing 
and bright eyes hardly retained a glimmering of their 
former expression, though, after a time, I could re- 
trace, in her features generally, something like faint 
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lii^eaments, or momentary looks, that struck upon . 
my recollection, and gave herself again before me. ^ 
These traits more and more recurred, on' farther re-, 
newal of our acquaintance ; and, at last, frequent ex- ^ 
ciamations and mutual bursts of recognition of our« 
fwmer selves, became a source of remark, and no little 
amusement to ourselves, and to the circle of the new 
family around us. 

Of course, I was led again about the ancient mansion. 
Some of the rooms were little altered, and in these 
every piece of old fumitu^ seemed familiar to me ;. 
and, as with a long absent friend, it occasioned much 
delight to my conductors, to witness the pleasure of. 
my renewal of acquaintance. The fixtures I immedi- 
ately recognized, and among them were one - or two 
boyish attempts of my own ; chalk heads and grim, 
old Romans, and other school performances, which 
grinned at me as I passed them, with their well-known 
and long-toiled-at features. The neighbouring Vil- 
lage too, and my School, at some miles distance, were 
not forgotten in my tour of visiting. » The latter had 
dwindled away in celebrity and actual connections,, 
a^ much as, to my mind'^s view, it's grounds, build- 
ings, and offices generally, had unaccountably shrunk 
in size and real extent, from what I had erroneously 
fancied of their magnitude and supposed spacious 
dimensions. The play-ground seemed reduced to half 
it*s imagined space, and the School dining-hall, used, 
as I well remember, for our regular Christmas fetesj . 
before the vacation^ and as a Ball-room for the recep- 
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tun of company from the surroundiiig nd^bour- 
hood, this said banquetting apartmeot^ which my 
dreaming reoollectums had swelled out into a mag-^ 
nificent and spacious building, now suddenly di- 
mini Aed into a room not so big as the centre hall 
of your own Bungalow, at Sahibpore. But I must 
quit all this detail; for though, my dear Alport, yoa 
earnestly besought it of me, and entreated a << fiill^ 
true, and particukr account^ of all my English ad- 
ventures and in^ressions, y^ii^ mercy to your pa- 
tience, and in consideration .^f the postage (no little 
matter, let me apprise you, in the estimation of all 
receivers of letters in this goodly, economising coun- 
try !) I iliust even repress my epistolary vein, and 
briefly turn to some few other subjects. 

I have not travelled much about my native coun* 
try since my return, although you may remember it 
was my firm intention to do so. Next year I trust 
to be more fortunate and enterprising, and not to fdi- 
low the example of many of your old Bengal fri^:id6 
here, who are complaining of want of employment 
and daily amusement, and yet neglect to visit the 
various novelties and hosts of things well worth seeing, 
even in their immediate vicinity and reach. London, 
Bath, and Cheltenham have hitherto been my main, 
and almost only places of resort. At the latter two, 
so many returned Indians are in the habit of con- 
gregating, that they have, deservedly, obtained the 
name of Asia Minor,— upper and lower. But J 
observe, that, out of their own circles, all my wise 
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brethren, most pertinaciously and properly, drop the 
East Indies, when moving about and in different sor 
deties. The old distinction of <^ Bilious Gentlemen 
with calico shirts," is now no longer considered envi- 
able, for, in the first place, the inroads into the purse, 
under such an honourable designation, are more ruin* 
ously deep than may be convenient ; and again, peo- 
ple in England, even if well-informed on common 
subjects, are so utterly ignorant, and so contented in 
their ignorance, upon all Indian subjects, that many 
who have relations and near connections in the East, 
deem it the very essense of annoyance, to be instructed 
that Calcutta and Madras are not one and the same 
city ; that because one brother is at Bombay, and the 
other at Delhi, they do not daily meet and dine toge- 
ther ; that Calcutta is now something else than the 
mere site of the once famous Black Hole, the only idea 
they have of it ; that a population of nearly ninety 
millions of British subjects, and a rich portion of the 
globe, as extensive as the whole of Europe itself, can 
be worth hearing of, in comparison with the- state of 
to-day^s weather; the performances and merits of 
SdntiEig, Pasta, or Donzelli ; the grave explanation of 
some purchased or bullied member of parliament, as 
to his change or inconsistency ; the last dying words 
and confessions of some poor devil of a malefactor 
damned into notoriety, to fill up the lengthy columns 
of the Times or Morning Herald ; or the knowledge 
of what is of more hourly importance than all to the 
hiiddling classes here, the birth, parentage, lineage, 
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country-seats, habits, and property of the various 
branches of our Peerage, of whom, perhaps, three 
Peers are the utmost that the said classes have seen, 
or ever will see, even at a distance. 
. By the way, I was beginning at Bath, a short time 
ago, to imagine myself under a most melancholy mis- 
take as to my years and present appearance. I com- 
menced, from several circumstances, to doubt whether 
middle age aptly described my time of life ; the hap- 
pier distinction of young man seemed not so distantly, 
so very distantly, left behind me. My few remaining 
gray hairs, just above my ears, were coaxed up by 
me to cover over and conceal the far extent of bald- 
ness in their vicinity, and there were certain little 
twitterings and odd sensations renewing their pulsa- 
tory symptoms about my poor heart, which somehow 
reminded me of certain similar heart-beatings of mine, 
which are so wof ully connected with the memory of 
Saint John's Church. I am wrong, perhaps, in saying 
that my new pulsatory sensations were about the heart, 
for, after all-, it was little more than the mere vanity 
of the poor, weak, old gentleman, that in my case was 
touched. But it seemed, for a few days, wonderful 
to me that I could, so humiliatingly, have underva- 
lued my personal qualifications, and many still re- 
maining amiabilities, for a family to which I had re- 
cently been introduced at Bath began to overwhelm 
me with such kind, condescending, and flattering 
attentions, particularly the unmarried part of it, that 
it is only surprising that the head of your old friend 
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was not more turned than it proved to be. It is true, 
that the said unmarried personages were not too 
young ; but still sufficiently in possession of per- 
sonal charms, or the power of making them up, to bs 
very captivating: and when they so smilingly con- 
descended to avail themselves of the old Bengalee to 
chaperon them up and down Milsom Street, and to 
the Pump Room, and Concerts; and when one of them 
so perseveringly kept her kind station by my side, 
and her sentiments, and likings, and antipathies were 
ever in unison with mine, it is not surprising that 
the little twitterings I have mentioned began to be 
very busy within me. I sent off to town for a new 
hat, of less ancient breadth of brim ; ordered a new 
morning frock-coat, in which I vainly endeavoured 
to compress the elderly exuberance of my waist, so 
little in accordance with the other shrunk character- 
istics of my person; and, in fact,- after one or two 
evening Concerts and parties, .in which I always found 
* myself seated in delightfully dangerous propinquity 
to these young ladies, I began very gravely and se- 
riously to wonder what was the matter ! The result 
of the affair was nothing more or less, than my find- 
ing myself, one morning, very snugly in the comer of 
one of the York-house London coaches, to which I 
had retired without beat of drum, or word in annun- 
ciation of my departure. I have now again returned ; 
but is it not too bad, my dear Alport, that steady 
old gentlemen like myself should be subjected to 
these dire assailings and temptations. 
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You must not expect from me any description of 
the vast improvements ^hich have been introduced 
into England since the Peace ; I must reserve all those 
sage and grave remarks for my future epistles. But 
the alterations in London itself are surpassing any 
thing I could have conceived. The New Park, and 
the handsome extended ranges of buildings in it^s 
neighbourhood) the various new edifices, removal of 
cdd and inconvenient streets, the lighting by gas, 
and general amelioration of the whole Metropolis, are 
constant objects of my admiration and astonishment 
whenever I visit it. Altogether, there has been a vast 
change throughout England since I left it; and 
though my boyish years at that time deprived me of 
much power of early observation, yet, in the very 
things that could strike a youth of common penetra- 
tion, there has arisen a grand and distinguishing alte- 
ration. In our day, boys of sixteen and eighteen 
were modest, retiring, shame-faced if you will, and 
waited patiently for a few additional years of pro- ' 
longed education, and further acquaintance with the 
grave old society they met with, ere they considered 
themselves men, or capable of wholly acting and 
thinking for themselves. Now, a boy of ten is six 
years at least in advance of former days ; he is already 
half through the common Classics, and, by twelve or 
fourteen, has more Latin and Greek, and general 
accomplishments in him, than used to accompany his 
Father and Uncles, in their time, to College itself. 
By the time he has quitted School, in dress, man- 
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ners, frequently-off*ered opinions, and ease with the 
other sex, he now takes his standing, fearlessly, In 
the ranks of the best of his elders ; and wears an 
eye-glass, smokes cigars, and affects puppyism, or 
worse, as well as the worst of them. Nor is this 
advancement and hot-house quickening confined solely 
to such education. In all ranks, the march of intel* 
lect seems to have urged every thitlg forward. Thus, 
with our very peasantry, from the cheapness of ma- 
nufactured finery, and steam and machinery-pro- 
duced articles on every hand, their very style of dress 
is far beyond my ancient remembrances. On my 
journey up from Deal, I remember laughing heartily at 
the country girls, with their light, and almost colour- 
less chintzes, with deep flounces and French fulness 
of sleeves, and general style, walking along the road^ 
side, with large silk and other bomiets, which would 
have cut down into three moderate sized ones, at the 
very least, for their grandams* and progenitors. I 
positively observed, also, what gave me great offence, 
until undeceived by my fellow-travefler, who inform- 
ed me that the young, elegantly dressed lady, whom 
I perceived near a gentleman's seat, familiarly lean- 
ing on the arm of a servant in livery, was not a lady 
of the family, but simply the lady's-maid, or house- 
maid, of the establishment! Then, again. Literature 
has found it's way so intimately behind the counter, 
that the middling tradesman seldom misses a course of 
Lectures in his neighbourhood; and the reare now few 
points in which he is not as learned as his lordly or 
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other customers. He sells few articles on which he 
could not chemically, scientifically, or philosophically 
expatiate. Whether all such advancement brings 
improvement for individuals in it^s train, I leave to 
graver casuists than myself to discover; but in the 
arts and sciences themselves, the strides are daily as 
rapid as they are immense. The public and private 
establishments, where .machinery is now made pro- 
ductive, and independent of animal labour, and of 
the uncertain skill and application of handicraft, are 
works of wonder and interest in every part of the 
country. The means of travellixig are so simple and 
safe, the roads so improved, and the sea communi- 
cation by steam, with the sister kingdoms and other 
places, so expeditious and certain, that the benefits 
of constant communication, and the interchange of 
information obtained by mutual and general travel- 
ling, have far exceeded what our fore-fathers could 
have dreamed of, in their best anticipations of pro- 
gressive improvement, for their wonderful and com- 
manding country. 

Music; latterly, has undergone as perfect a revo- 
lution as any thing else. The beautiful compositions 
of Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and others, are con- 
signed to the Concert-rooms of a few ancient and un- 
changeable admirers; while the assuredly fine and 
pleasing Operas of Rossini, Weber, and the new Itar 
lian and German Schools, are forced upon our organs 
of hearing, till at last they have familiarized their 
' very science and sweetness usque ad nauseam. Their 
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airs are even arranged far eternal quadrille dancing 
now-adays; and a young Miss, of eight years of 
age, as well the whiskered and bearded bandmen of 
the Guards, Dragoons, and marching Regiments, 
practise nothing in their tuneful essayings, but the 
gentle " Ombra adorata," or *^ Ah ! se demali miei," 
and such mu^c of the Italian Opera. 

In Painting, I have been somewhat, and most un- 
expectedly, disappointed. You know I had no im^ 
{dicit and blind veneration {ot the beauties of the old 
masters ; the fact was, I had seen too little of them 
to form a judgment at all; but now that I have 
viewed some of the choicest old specimens, and with 
them the best attempts of our present school, you 
can form no notion how far behind are many of our 
living Artists, when compared with their preceptors 
and models. Of the present day. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence has decidedly the first place ; and it is 
creditable to the talent of our Calcutta Chinnery, 
that his style of colouring, elegance of design, and 
general strength, is much resembling the same cha- 
racteristics of the President of the Royal Academy. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, I see, carefully finishes the 
features, and even minor details of his portraits; and, 
yet does not let his finishing and last softenings at all 
diminish or carry off his first strength : some of Chin- 
nery's mere studies, which I have by me, have been 
rapturously spoken of by a few of the best profes- 
sional judges about town, and you know his forte is 
not in portrait-painting. A little water-colour sketch 
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of his, in my possession, has been pronounced equal, 
if not superior, to the very best efforts of the present 
day in that art There is not a living Artifit who 
could surpass him. 

You will be surprised to hear, that the Theatres 
are sadly neglected. They are not now patronized' by 
fai^on, and as they are unfashionable, it is enough 
fra* the histrionic art to stand low in the ass^ted 
estimation of all woidd be aspirants in the world at 
large. The houses seem but half filled, and the fact 
must be admitted, that although C. Kemble, Young, 
Macready, and a few others, are all that I hoped of 
them ; yet the generality of the performers are little 
better than the veriest amateur of our Chowringhee 
Drury. You have a few who would star it here, even 
in the metropolis itself. In Kean, I have been se- 
riously disappointed; but I have as yet seen him 
in only King Lear. 

And now, my dear Alport, having endeavoured to 
detail a few of these, my first impressions at seeing 
again my native country, I must bring my epistle to 
a close. It is not often that I can find sufficient time, 
in-doors, for so long an effort of penmanship. My 
whole day is passed in wandering about, and in spite 
of my sallow looks, I contrive with my great coat and 
umbrella to brave an occasional shower, as boldly as 
the best John Bull about me. Do not mind the old 
distinguishing leaven of murmuring that pervades 
my letter ; it is now part and portion of a Bengalee ; 
and, although I sometimes assert my willingness. 
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and even desire, to get back again to Bengal, I do 
believe it would be a severe trial now, to relinquish 
the solid comforts and steriing worth, to say no 
more of it,— of my native country, even for all your 
elegancies and << luxuries^ in the East. 

You will not forget my regards to your estimable 
Lady : my long letter to herself will have described 
my several visits to your children's respective board- 
ing schools, and how well and happy I found them. 

Adieu ! my worthy old friend; and believe me, 

Your's ever, and most sincerely. 

The Bengalee. 
Bath, April 2^rd, 1829. 



GLOSSARY 

OF HINDOOSTANEE, AND OTHER LOCAL TERMS, INTERSPERSED 

THR0T7GH THE BENGALEE. 



Bengalee . . .. ..Page i. . An Inhabitant of BengaL Thia term 

is frequently used in India, when 
describing, en badinage^ one under 
the Bengal Government; or, in 
contra-distinction to a Madrassee, 
or Mull, for one of the Madras 
Establishment ; or, " qf owr side,** 
or Duck, for the gentlemen of 
Bombay : — Mull being from MuL 
ligataunee, a favorite and excel- 
lent dish on the Madras Coast; 
and Duck, from a species of dried 
fish, so called at Bombay. 

Crani^f 3.. A Clerk, Writer, or Office assistant. 

^*ff^^ 7*«IiUncheon, or repast, at noon. 

Nearer 7. .Palankeen bearer, who acts also as 

house servant. 

Cutcherry 7.. Court House, or Public Office. 

Writers* Buildings. ... 9, . A large range of public buildings, for 

the accommodation of the young 
Civil servants of the East India 
Company, when in the College of 
Fort William. 

2 X 
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Juwab Club Page 9 . . A Club of unfortunates. Juwaby"^ 

answer, refusal. 

jLf f 'I } d \'^^ Countiy, in contra-distinction 

C. passim j to Town. 

Dhpe •.... 17* •A native Nurse. * 

Punkah 17mA &n I lar((e Punkahs are suspended 

« from the ceiling, and pulled back- 

wards and forwards by a servant. 

Saui Forest 19.. Saul, a strong and heavy timber, 

much used in house building. 

Subadar 22 ..A Native Officer in the Sepoy Regi- 
ments, the rank corresponding 
with that of Captain. 

Sirdar 23. • A Chieftain, head man, or leader. 

Zenanah 24 . . The female private apartments in the 

Harem. 

Nawaubee 44. . Of, or belonging to, Nawaub, or Nti" 

boby as John Bull will have it. 

Tarbund .< •• 44. .A mode of preparing the Hookah. 

Budgerow 47 . • A native accommodation boat. 

Choppah 48.. A thatched roo£ 

CossitoHah 53 . . The Cheapside of Calcutta. 

Gardens 67.. Houses with grounds, about four 

miles frt)m Calcutta. 

Dak Office 63 .. The Post Office. 

" In the Service " .... 72 .. A distinction preserved by the Ho- 
nourable Company's Civil Ser- 
vants. 

Bungalow • ; . . 102 . • A thatched building. 

Sendiadar •••tr...l,^_ __ , ^. ., ^-» 
,^, - [ 105. •Native Civil Officers. 

Omlah J • 

Kydees ..105..Prisonersj or convicts. 

Chit • 11 6.. Corruption from Persian khut, a let- 
ter or note. 
Raseye 117.. A silk quilt. 



''Sahib, Sahib, dak -\ r 
UtfiMuna Reaver f ^^^ 1 ((gir, Sir, the dak is chimged, the 
loffue, kaoeh bwfish ^ ^ bearers want a present." 
munqhiaJ'* J \^ 

Moonshee *lt7. • A native teacher of languages. 

Koee-hye • 132 . . Koee»hye P who is there ? who waits? 

the wor48 i(8e4 for summoning a 
servant in Bepgal. The frequenoy 
of their use have made our neigh- 
bours of Madras and Bombay nick- 
name us Eoee-hyes. 

Ruee-muehee ..,...• 133 . .Fish so called. 

Cuwah 133..ABishsocallec|. 

Kidgiree 133.«Rue and d^ed peas^ boiled together^ 

with spices, &c. 

Hazree 133..Break&st. 

Ttmjaun 133«. An open Chair, or Palankeen. 

Suwaree 134.. A suite, or train of atteA^^nts. 

Pyke8andburff<mdo8ses,l34*»'Meii armed with swords, apd spears. 

Surra sahib ...»..»• 134. .The grc|at num of the place. 

Compound ..,..•«,.. 134. . T)ie lawn, grounds, or endosuresk 

Conjeed «.134..Stiu:ched. 

Deek our mihnut . . • • 146 • . Toi| and trou^* 

Hyran sort of work . . 146 . . Killing work. 

Ho~ohvka ........ •• 140. , AU qver, done up. 

Khana-khai, ..... .^ • • 146. . {lata dinner. 

Shraub, HCWine^ 

Beer^hra/idim* . . «• . • » . 146. .Ale. 

Dehk 146*. Look. 

ChuU oner ff^ kaies •,146.. Goes over the fields. 

Doost .He.. Friend. 

BaUoheet »•• m 146 r f Conversation. 

Beebee-'ttthib ^ . .^ . . •• 146. . (lady. 

BurrO'khoosee 147. •Very glad. 

Juwabed ••• ,. .•147»*Refused« 

LeH'iffalas • 147. .Indigo Planters. 
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Ziilah Page 147**I>i8trict, province. 

Goote 147*-Bribe; it is to be remembered that 

all this is the mere ^ UngiM franea^''* 
the lowest of bad Hindostanee. 

Zid 147> •iSCischief, deyilry. 

Aui^ 147. •Tenants. 

LooUwattas 147«.Thieyes. 

Caia-ferinffee 147 • • Literally black fi>reigner ; the Portu- 
guese are thus known. 

Lattees 147**Stick8 or staves. 

Zuhurduti 147 • •Violence or force. 

Durcasi 147 • • Institution of suit, cause. 

Foujdaree 147*«A'criniinaL 

Mar^aeet 147- •Personal assaults, a beating. 

Mokuddumah 147 . • Decision. 

Diggeree ^ • • 147* • VtUg. degree. 

Jooiah-gowahs 147.. False witnesses. 

Rooksut 147.* Dismissal. 

Bunderbust » • . 148. .An agreement. 

Arrgesou rupeeah .... 148. • Two hundred and fifty rupees. 

Puonee4een 148 . . ^^ Quarter less three ;** thus it would 

here mean 275 Bupees. 

Haikee . .% v 148. . Elephant. 

SMkar 148. . Hunting. 

Agah 181 • .Nursery, or female attendant. 

Khansumaun 186 • • Butler, or head table servant. 

Sahih4ogue 188. . Gentry. 

Baboo 189. .Of the class of native gentry, mer- 
chants, &c. 

SWoar 190. .Broker, or out-door derk., 

Gomarkih 191.. Agent Factor. 

Durbar 199. .Native L^vee or Court.- 

Vakeel •...•••.. 200 . • Accredited Agent, Charg^ d'affaires. 

Khelaut 200. .Robe. 

Uttr 201 • .Uttr, or Attar of roses. 

Paun 201 . .Betel leaf. • 
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Banian. , PiDge 201 . .A Dealer. 

Shroff 202. .A Banker. 

Zumeendaree 202 . . A. landed estate. 

Surdar bectrer 206. .Head bearer, or valet. 

Chobedur 207* • Bear» of stick of office* 

Puoka fever 2SL\ , . Fever in it's worst and most bilious 

shape. 

CMnsurah, Sf Hooghly 223 . . Tvro stations on the banks of the 

Hooghly, within thirty miles from 
Calcutta ; formerly foreign Facto- 
ries and Settlements. 

Serampore 223 . . A Danish Settlement, about sixteen 

miles from Calcutta. It is the 
Alsatioy or place of refUge for all 
English debtors. 

Haram 226 • . The Women's apartments. In it's 

AnglO'AsiaHo use in Bengal, the 

words of Virgil are not inappli* 

cable : — 

" Et ductus oornu, stabit taoer hlieui ad 
arenu** 

Quere^ Did the Poet mean Haram $ 

Dubashes ..250 ..Madras servants, who act as valets, 

stewards, and footmen. 

Baraaeti • • . • , 268 . . Formerly a Military institution £x 

our Cadets. 

Baim ....284. .The natives thus call the rushing 

surf (bore,) which is formed parti- 
cularly high in the Ganges, when 
the flood makes against the peri- 
odical freshes. 

Lotah 298.. Brass pot. 

Routee #. ..299. .Tent, so called. 

Banka 203. .Buck, blood. 

Kinghavh 304. .Grold tissue cloth. 

Pygamah « • • < . .304..Drawer8« 

Jamah 304. .Vest. 
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CMUum • Page 334.. The ^ireparation of tobacca in the 

hookah. 

Doolee *. 355..Alitter. 

Pith-posh 385«« A dish 80 called. 

Sadha^ Dho'-peeoMO • • 408 • • Curries of particular descriptions, plain 

and otherwise^ 



THE END. 
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INDIA; 

Or, Facts submitted to illustrate the Character 'and Condition 
of the Native Inhabitants, the Causes which have for ages ob- 
structed the Improvement of the Country ; with Suggestions 
for reforming the present System, and the Measures to be 
adopted for it's future Government at the Expiration (in 1834,) 
of the present Charter of the East India Company. 

By BOBEBT BICEABDS, Esq. 

The sul^ects proposed to be discussed, are — 

Part 1 . On the Castes of India, and the alleged simplicity and 
immutability of Hindoo habits. 

2. Historical Sketch of the State and Condition of the Native In- 
dians under former Governments. 

3. On the Bevenue Systems of India under the East India Com- 
pany's Government, as tending to perpetuate the degraded 
condition of the Natives. 

4i On the Company's Trade, and it's results in a financial and 

political point of view. 
5. Suggestions for a Beform of the Administration of India, as 

regards the present system both at home and abroad. 

" It is needless, after what we have already statedt to direct the attention of 
our readers to Mr. Rickards' Work. Interesting and valuable, however, as the 
Part now before us undoubtedly is, we expect that those Parts in which Mr. Rick- 
ards proposes to discuss the Revenue Systems, acted upon in India, and the influ- 
ences of the Company's commercial and political monopoly, will have still higher 
claims to attention. There are few so well qualified as Mr. Rickards for the 
discussion of these important questions, or to whose labours we shouldlook for- 
ward with higher expectations." — Edinburgh Review, 

** Mr. Rickard's intimate knowledge of Indian afiUrs, gathered from a long re- 
sidence in the country, and personal intercourse with the natives, and his no less 
accurate knowledge of the varied sources of our commercial superiority, — of the 
principles of economical science, and of their practical application.-^-eminently 
qualify him to be a sound and enlightened guide in all questions relating to our 
possessions in the East. In this Third Part, which has just issued Arom the press, 
the Author has given a concise, yet complete historical analysis of the revenue 
systems in the dLfferent Provinces conquered by the Company, and has furnished 
us with much curious and valuable information. His book bears internal evi- 
dence of candour and industry. Great labour and extensive and minute research 
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•eem to have been bestowed in oonnUting the ponderooa foUo volumes printed 
by the Court of Dixectoss, the Reports of Conunittees of Uie House of Gonunons, 
tlie OflBdal Correspondence, and the seversl Authors who Isave written on Indian 
AflUxs. In the oooxse of the analysis Mr. Ridurds has addom permitted him- 
self to Indulge in general reflections, until arriring at the * Conduding Re- 
marks/ which bear the stamp of a powerful and philosophical mind." 

Morning Chr(miele» 

The Work will be completed in 2 vols. Demj 8vo. 

Parts I. and IT. and Chap. 1. of Part III. are now published ; 
fonning the first Volume^ Price I69. Qd. neatly bouna in doth. 

The Parts may be purcha^d separately, as published. 

The concluding portion of Part III. is in the press. 



ANNALS AND ANTIQUITIES OF RAJASTHAN. 

Preparing for publication, in two Volumes, quarto, illustrated by 
an original Map, Engravings, Fac-similes, &c. &c. 

THE ANNALS of RAJASTHAN, or RAJPOO- 

TANA, the Country of the ancient Rajpoot Tribes of Western 
India. By Lieut. Colokel James Tod, M.R.A.S., Member 
of the Soci^t^ Asiatique of Paris and Calcutta, and late Poli- 
tical Agent with the Western Rajpoot States. Comprehend- 
ing the Annals of the respective States constituting that 
highly curious and interesting porticm of India, (hitherto 
almost whoUv unknown), interspersed with Biographical 
Sketches of tb^r Princes, &c- ; Dissertations on the Geogra- 
<> ' phy of the country, the peculiar Institutions of the Rajpoots, 
and the genealogical connexions with the ancient Tribes of Eu- 
rope and Asia ; a Narrative of the Author's Travels through- 
out the Country, his personal Intercourse with the principal 
Courts and leading Personages of Rajpootana, &c. 

This Work is compiled from the Original annals preserved in the aidiives of 
die diflferent states (to whidi the Author had unrestricted aoeess,) as well as ftom 
contributions supplied by living native Princes* Pundits, Bards, Ace. s also from 
native works in the dialects of the country, hitherto untranslated : tfie personal 
visits and investigations of the author have also verified many points regarding 
the history and the chronology of the Rajpoots. 

The Engravings, which are from original drawings made on the spot, and have 
bieen executed l>y the first artists in England, represent, amongst other objects, 
architectural remains of extraordinary beauty, to whidi no European had hitherto 
gained access, and which afford entirely original ideas of Hindu art, as well as 
new lights in regard to the religion and manners of the people of Western India. 
The Map is constructed Arom actual surveys performed by the author, verified by 
repeated experiments. 

The First Volume, — containing the geography of lU^ppotana ; the history of the 
tribes; an Essay on a feudal system amongst the lUjpoots; the annals of M^war 
and Marwar ; and the narrative of joumies through these states,— is in th9 prut* 

Each Volume toittfoTtti a complete WurJt in iteelf* 
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